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PREFACE 


The year 1921 marked the beginning of an interesting movement 
in the United States for the benefit of the farmers and those living 
in country districts. The movement, initiated principally by the ef- 
forts of Father Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was a Catholic rural movement of limited extent, consisting at 
that time of a small group of volunteers. The problems that it took 
up, however, soon attracted public attention, for, with the religio- 
social problem of those living on the land, it discussed economic and 
demographic questions, the rights and duties of the farmer, the 
amelioration of his spiritual and material condition. 

Before long, even before a concrete plan for organization was 
worked out, the group began to hold national conventions to which 
the ablest experts were invited. In this way national forums for the 
discussion of rural problems sprang up. Nevertheless, only limited 
practical results were achieved, principally from lack of suitable 
means. Many considered the movement more or less a novelty, but its 
promoters persevered in their crusade with fervent tenacity of pur- 
pose, foresight, and zeal for so vital a cause. Thus the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference was born and grew, almost immediately 
presenting its program: to make known the spiritual and material 
needs of Catholics living on the land; to endeavor to provide for these 
people; to develop in them a love for the land, and to increase their 
number to great proportions. 

From 1930 to 1935 the Conference proceeded in direct contact with 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and so took part in or- 
ganizine the campaign for catechetical instruction. Later, however, it 
relinquished this function to the Confraternity and developed a 
separate program, though maintaining with the Confraternity har- 
mony of purpose. 

To see to it that farm life be held in due honor; to endeavor to 
improve methods of agriculture; to provide sanitation in the rural 
home; to enable farmers to give their children a good education; to 
remove inequalities in the standard of living between city and coun- 
try—all these should really be the interest of everyone, for certainly 
their attainment redounds to the commonweal and the progress of 
the entire nation. That attainment was precisely the objective which 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference proposed to itself. It 
had, moreover, an aim that was all its own,—to secure better dis- 
tribution of Catholics between city and country. As a result of vari- 
ous circumstances prevalent at the time of their settlement in the 
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United States, Catholics are proportionately much fewer in rural 
areas, with consequent difficulty in organizing them and providing 
for their religious life and education. One might technically term 
the situation a broad displacement of persons. Too many in the city 
engaged in enervating work at the machine. Too few in the country 
enjoying the benefit of fertile and free soil. This condition, like 
every surplus of displaced persons even within the confines of their 
own nation, constitutes a grave hardship and a vexing problem. 

Besides being an association to propagate ideas, the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference has succeeded in becoming a salutarily 
constructive and practical organization. It deals with very vital 
problems. For instance, in the Manifesto on Rural Life, published in 
1939, it has furnished an excellent synthesis of principles, norms, and 
objectives for the benefit and protection of rural life. Under the in- 
spiration of the Conference the idea and appeal of co-operatives have 
successfully spread. Useful institutions have risen and effective ex- 
periments have been made in the country through its influence. Deeper 
spirituality has been diffused through more adequate catechetical 
teaching, through application of the sacred liturgy to rural life, and 
through devotion to St. Isidore, the Farmer. 

The Conference’s Crusade today moves forward vigorously with 
conventions, lectures, pamphlets. It publishes an attractive periodical, 
‘‘Land and Home’’, favors practical experiments and exchange of 
views, celebrates appropriate religious feasts, and directs its efforts 
to bring men to realize the great gift that ‘‘Mother Earth”’ really is 
on account of the bountiful riches which the provident hand of God 
has stored in her bosom for the life, livelihood, and welfare of His 
beloved creatures. The Conference consistently endeavors to promote 
the general interest of society in the provision of an adequate number 
of tillers of the soil. It constantly advocates that the sacred soil be 
well cultivated, since God Himself specified to man such cultivation, 
since the Church has always blessed it, and since on the wise use of 
the land depends in so great a measure the felicity of the peoples. 

The reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, has deigned to manifest 
particular benevolence toward the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference in assigning to it in a Rescript of February the twenty-second, 
1947, St. Isidore the Farmer as its Patron and Protector, authoriz- 
ing in a second Rescript of June the twentieth, 1947, the feast of 
this Saint to be celebrated in all the dioceses of the United States 
every year on March the twenty-second, with a proper Mass and Of- 


1Manifesto on Rural Life, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1939. 
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fice of double major rite. This patronal feast constitutes, as it were, 
a special perennial benediction, and a presage of success for the Con- 
ference itself, for its directors and promoters, for the farmers and 
their families—in a word, for all rural life. 


It was then, indeed, well warranted that attention be given to re- 
cording the achievements of this Catholic rural movement in the 
United States of America. The undertaking was entrusted to Brother 
Raymond Philip Witte, S.M., Dean of Men at St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas, and in his book, Twenty-five Years of Crusading : 
A History of the National Catholic Rural Iife Conference, he has ac- 
quitted himself admirably of the task. How much was attempted by 
the Conference and how much was achieved passes here in review. 
Here, too, are pointed out illustrious personages and the role played 
by them in this crusade. Some have passed into history, as Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul and Cardinal Glennon of St. Louis, Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria and Bishop O’Connor of Omaha; others are still 
active and enterprising in furthering the cause of Catholic rural life. 
Brother Witte indicates also the associations that aided the ventur- 
ous march, such as the Catholic Central Verein and the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. The book is significant. Even in the distant 
future when the Conference will have attained to greater goals and 
more glorious achievements, all those wishing to know and study this 
movement in its origin will have recourse to this record of the progress 
made by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference during the 
first quarter of a century of its existence. 


i A Ae 
A. G. CICOGNANI 


Archbishop of Laodicea, 
Apostolic Delegate 
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Apostolic Delegation 
Washington, D.C. 
September 15, 1947. 
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FOREWORD 


The aims of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference are: to 
eare for underprivileged Catholics living on the land; to keep on 
the land the desirable Catholics now living there; to increase the 
number of Catholics on the land; and to convert non-Catholies liv- 
ing on the land. The reason for this program lies in the twenty-five- 


year-old conviction of Father Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri, that the future is with the Church when it is 
strongly entrenched on the land. Since the Catholic Church in the 
United States today is overwhelmingly urban, the program of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference is one of her most im- 
portant needs. 

As a result of studies made in 1920, Father O’Hara established the 
fact that urban society was not reproducing itself, whereas the rural 
population was rearing children far in excess of the number re- 
quired to maintain a stationary population. He also estimated that 
80 per cent of the Catholics lived in the cities. Therefore, he con- 
cluded that, since urban Catholics were not reproducing themselves 
and immigration restrictions stopped the traditional source of in- 
erease for Catholic membership, the Church had to strengthen her 
position on the land in order to secure for herself the more prolific 
source of population and assure herself a continued numerical 
growth. 

In order to educate the Church to the needs of a rural program, 
Father O’Hara established the Rural Life Bureau in the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. In 
the Rural Life Bureau he inaugurated a propaganda campaign de- 
signed to arouse the clergy and laity not only to the importance 
of rural America to the future of the Church, but also to the peculiar 
needs of rural Catholics. In his many appearances before semi- 
narians and students of Catholic normal schools, he was amazed at 
the absence from the curriculum of any courses on rural problems. 
Catholics in general seemed unaware that although dogmas and 
morals are the same for both urban and rural people, the environ- 
ment in which they are taught and practiced is different, and, 
therefore, the method of presentation should be different. 

To imbue Church leaders with rural philosophy and interest them 
in a rural program, Father O’Hara was instrumental in founding 
in 1923 the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. In its first 
years, the Conference was nothing more than a national forum for 
the discussion of Catholic rural problems. In time, however, the or- 
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ganization took over the propaganda program of the Rural Life 
Bureau and established a national office of its own. 

Since the National Catholic Rural Life Conference has received 
the approbation of the Apostolic Delegate, enlisted in its campaign 
a large number of bishops, established itself as an important fac- 
tor in the program of the Church, and seems on the verge of suc- 
cess in the de-urbanization of the outlook of American Catholics, it is 
important that the history of the organization be recorded now. In 
a quarter of a century of existence, its scattered records have never 
been assembled, nor has anything been published beyond a few con- 
vention papers. Since all but two of its early active members are 
still living, it is essential that the story of the Conference be written 
while their oral testimony can supplement meager records. 

The author took it upon himself to call the members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference ‘‘Crusaders.’? He thinks 
they deserve the title. They are engaged in a campaign of chang- 
ing the outlook of the Church in the United States. In joining the 
Conference, clergymen voluntarily add new duties to their already 
busy life as priests, and from their own purses largely finance the 
program. 

It is only fair to include in the history of the Conference the 
story of a few of the men and organizations that antedated the work 
of Bishop O’Hara. He is the founder of the Conference but not the 
first to envision the program. Others were conscious of the problem 
all through the process of the Chureh’s urbanization, and each in 
his own way has tried to solve it. Some approached the problem 
from a humanitarian viewpoint, trying to urge rural living on ur- 
banites to save them from the evil environment of cities. Others 
worked for the betterment of rural living in order to keep Catholics 
on the farm as well as to attract city Catholics to the country. The 
measure of their success is not important, but since their efforts 
and programs form the foundation of the Catholic rural movement 
in the United States, it is essential that the story of some of them 
be recorded as a prelude to this history of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 

In the beginning of 1944, I knew nothing of the history of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. Early in the year, Monsignor 
Ligutti, Executive Secretary of the Conference, wrote to me. He ex- 
plained that the members of the Conference were eager to have the 
history of the organization written. They felt it could be done more 
objectively by someone not connected with the Conference. Therefore, 
he asked me to write it. I accepted the task. 

A cursory inspection of the scattered material available showed that 
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the eo-operation of the more important members would be imperative. 
No one ever refused me this co-operation during the three years it 
took to gather the material and write this volume. Therefore, I want 
to acknowledge the names of those who were so generous with their 
records and their time. They are: the Most Reverend Bishops Edwin 
V. O’Hara of Kansas City, Missouri; William T. Mulloy of Covington, 
Kentucky; Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck, North Dakota; Aloisius J. 
Muench of Fargo, North Dakota; Right Reverends Luigi G. Ligutti of 
Des Moines, Iowa; Arthur J. Luckey of Manhattan, Kansas; George 
J. Hildner of Gildehaus, Missouri; Michael B. Schiltz of Panama, 
Iowa; Very Reverend W. Howard Bishop, Founder of the Glenmary 
Missioners, Glendale, Ohio; Reverends James Byrnes of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Hubert Duren of Westphalia, Iowa; John Gorman of 
Granger, Iowa; Patrick Quinlan of the Glenmary Missioners; Messrs. 
Frank Bruce of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Frederick Kenkel of St. 
Louis, Missouri; Misses Miriam Marks of Washington, D.C.; Dorothy 
Willmann of St. Louis, Missouri; Pauline Reynolds of Fargo, North 
Dakota; Margaret Lynch of Washington, D.C.; and Mary Dooling 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 

When the first draft of the manuscript was completed, Bishops 
O’Hara, Mulloy, Ryan, Monsignors Ligutti, Luckey, Hildner, Fathers 
Byrnes, Bishop, George Higgins of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Joseph Donnelly, S.J., of St. Louis University, and Mr. 
Frank Bruce read the material and offered valuable suggestions. 
The second draft was read by Father Alfred Rabe, S.M., and Brother 
Anthony Gerhardt, S.M., both of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas; Father Ralph Gorman, Editor of The Sign, Mr. Will Lissner of 
the New York Times, Bishop Mulloy, Monsignor Ligutti and Father 
Byrnes. All of them offered recommendations which would make this 
a better publication. I thank them, as well as the host of others too 
numerous to mention, for their help. 

The three years spent on this volume were a liberal education. The 
transition from complete ignorance of the movement to a full, and I 
hope understanding, view of the Crusade has made me an ardent 
ruralist. I hope that my efforts in telling, for the first time, the full 
story of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference will make oth- 
ers sympathetic toward the movement. 

Raymond Philip Witte, S.M., Ph.D. 
St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio, Texas 
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God gave man the earth for his cultwation 
as the most beautiful and honorable occupation 
in the natural order. 


Pius XII 


CHAPTER 1 
WHY A RURAL CRUSADE 


The city usually holds nothing for the farmer but 
disillusionment; often he loses his health, his strength, 
his happiness, his honor, and his very soul there. 

Pius XII (November 15, 1946) 


Three circumstances created the need for the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. First, the Catholic Church in the United 
States is an urban institution. Second, urban Catholics are not 
reproducing themselves. Third, rural people are reproducing more 
than the minimum required for maintaining the population at its 
present figure. Besides proving these statements, the present chap- 
ter attempts to show why the Church became urban, points out the 
dangers inherent in this condition for institutions based on the fam- 
ily, and outlines a suggested rural program for the Church. 


It is easy to describe the urban basis of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. Forty-four of its one hundred and sixteen dio- 
ceses are found in the industrial Northeast, the area east of Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis and north of a line drawn between Cincinnati 
and Baltimore. These dioceses have a combined Catholic population 
of 16,015,646 or 66.8 per cent of the total number in the United 
States. In these forty-four dioceses, despite the fact that the Catho- 
he population soars over the million mark in cities such as New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago, and Boston, in ten of the rural dioceses 
of the same region, it drops below the level of a hundred thousand, 
falling as low as 31,700 in Lafayette, Indiana.! The United States 
Census for Religious Bodies for 1936 classified the membership of 
the Catholic Church as 80.6 per cent urban and 19.4 per cent rural.? 
Since the Census rates all populations under 2,500 as rural, it stands 
to reason that many of the 19.4 per cent rural Catholics are not 
farmers but town and village dwellers. 


At the present time an urban population is a declining popula- 
tion. Therefore, the Catholic Church with 80.6 per cent of its mem- 
bers living in the cities is a declining institution if the present 
trends continue and the number of converts does not increase. It 
seems that a breakdown of family life and one of its consequences, a 


1The Official Catholic Directory (New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1945), Summary, pp. 1-2. 

2U nited States Census of Religious Bodies, 1936 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1936), Vol. II, Part II, p. 1528. 
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declining birth rate, are inherent in the urbanization resulting from 
the Industrial Revolution. Crowding people together in small flats or 
apartments makes home life and all that it implies rather difficult. 
When only a few inches of lath and plaster separate one family from 
another and the home is hemmed in by four walls and a small yard, 
most of the family social life must be lived outside the home. Small 
children thus become a hindrance to the social life of the parents. Since 
most urban families do not own productive property and laws forbid 
child labor, children become a liability. On the farm, however, 
children are an asset, since each additional child bears its share of 
the labor, thus contributing to the income of the family. Further- 
more, the expense of rearing urban children reduces for the parents 
the portion of the family income available for purchasing the ser- 
vices and recreation that play such an important part in making 
city life enjoyable. Under such circumstances it is understandable 
why there has been a steady decline of births among urban families. 
This decline for one hundred and forty years in the United States 
is illustrated in table 1 on the following page. 

Furthermore, under mortality conditions for 1939 to 1941, it takes 
about 358 children under five years of age per one thousand women 
between the ages of fifteen to forty-four to maintain a stationary 
population. When the statistics are broken into urban and rural 
sroups in the second table, it is seen that all cities over 100,000 
have a deficit of 33.7 per cent. Smaller cities are 22.3 per cent below 
the minimum, while the rural population has a surplus of 35.1 per cent. 
(See Table 2 on Page 4.) 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Do Catholic families follow the de- 
clining birth rate?’’ While separate statistics are not available for 
Catholic birth rates, the next four tables seem to indicate that Catho- 
lies are following the general trend. (See Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, Pages 5 
to 8.) 

A comparison of strong and weak Catholic States supplements 
the study of cities. (See Table 4, Page 6.) 

Since the majority of the Catholics are centered in the large 
cities, a study of the size of families in a number of large cities 
should give an indication of the size of Catholic families in those cities. 
(See Table 5, Page 7.) 

The following study of Catholic parochial school attendance in- 
dicates more strongly that Catholics are following the trend of a 
falling birth rate. (See Table 6, Page 8.) 

The Catholic Directory started listing parochial school attendance 
in 1882. In that year 6.3 per cent of the entire Catholic population 
was enrolled in such schools. The percentage showed a steady rise 
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until 1929 when it reached its highest peak of 12.3 per cent. From 
then on, as the table illustrates, the percentages dropped. Bearing in 
mind that school attendance records are mere estimates and make 
no provision for leakage, the statistics nevertheless show that since 
1929, Catholics have either been sending fewer children to parochial 
schools, or have fewer children to send, or both. Economie stress might 
have been one of the determining factors for a decreasing enroll- 
ment, since during the depression, it is probable that the cost of 
the tuition kept some of the children out of parochial schools. But 
if that is a reason, it is surprising that a corresponding rise in en- 
rollment is not indicated for the prosperous war years. Viewed in 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 WO- 
MEN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 15 TO 44 AND THE PER CENT OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE PER DECADE* 


% NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


isin 
ee oT6 
-4.9 OSS 23 
-5.5 | 877 
-4.8 ye 835 
-16.3 
29 
-9.1 
-1.8 
-12.8 
-2.4 
-6.1 
-4.3 
-19.5 
-15.4 


* Luigi Ligutti and John C. Rawe, S. J., Rural Roads to Security 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1940), p. 67. 
** BHstimates of Professor Walter Willcox prior to 1880. — 
*** Figures for 1930 and 1940 supplied at the request of the author ie 
Leon Truesdell, Chief of the Population Division of the Bureau 
of Census. 
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the light of previously quoted statistics it seems safe to say that 
the figures indicate further that Catholics are simply raising fewer 
children. 

From all of the foregoing evidence we can draw three conclu- 
sions: Catholies are concentrated in the cities, urban centers are not 
reproducing themselves, and rural centers are reproducing a sur- 
plus population. These conclusions indicate that all urban institu- 
tions that desire a continued numerical increase need a specific pro- 
gram to offset their national population losses. Since the Catholic 
Church in the United States is overwhelmingly an urban Church, 
she too must formulate a new plan of action. Dr. O. E. Baker’s con- 
clusions on population trends clearly define the sphere of action 
for such a new program. (See Table 7, Page 9.) 

TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 
WOMEN 15 TO 44 YEARS OF AGE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1940 


Class of Number of 
Population Children 


| Urban 
Seven cities largely American stock* 


| All cities over 100,000 population 


All cities, 2,500 to 100,000 


Rural 
Rural non-farm, mostly village 


Rural farm 


Leslie County, Eastern Kentucky, 
91% on farms in 1940 


“ San Francisco; Los Angeles; St. Louis; Nashville; Atlanta; Portland, 

Oregon; and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Statistics were supplied at the request of the author by Leon Trues- 
dell, Chief of the Population Division of the Bureau of Census. 
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TABLE 3 


BIRTH RATE FOR CITIES PREDOMINANTLY CATHOLIC COMPARED 
WITH THE RURAL AREA SURROUNDING EACH CITY* 

THE FIGURES INDICATE THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 

YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 WHITE WOMEN BETWEEN THE AGES 

OF 15 AND 49. THE WHITE BARS REPRESENT THE BIRTH RATE 

FOR THE CITIES AND THE BLACK BARS THE BIRTH RATE FOR 

THE RURAL AREA SURROUNDING EACH CITY. 


Per Cent Children under 5 per 1,000 White 
City Catholic Women Ages 15 to 49 
Bostonne As Pipes ueid NS 3 N4) 261 
196 
New Orleans __. 66.0 es Ou EL iil J ae amin tie Sh in nie 
184 
Providence ___.. 56.7 ST pT 266 
Jersey City 52.2 SU re et | ase 
ATT falO in.) kc 52.0 ieee 3} 0 
——— 
Detroitae we 46.2 nee meen 359 
SPOS 0... 42.9 TL 3) 7 
Ghicarcog....... 40.8 ieee ees LG 
OES 
San Antonio .... 38.7 RSENS SCOR Gi an Ee Mee) gr UT 
IO MRAD Ct Moc... 38.6 
Rochester ......... 38.5 320 
San Francisco ... 37.8 318 
cincinnati? 2 Sito 345 
Cleveland _........ 37.0 PERE eee 345 
re 
Milwaukee ____ 24.9 Ried cone 39 7 
Sey 
Pittsburgh <.... 33.6 ie 3° 7 
218 
FBOICG Ol... 2). 26.9 345 
186 
Oakland wees 26.5 Reems ff 8 
moc ATE 
Baltimore _........ 26.2 Pa Gah Ue | 
ee 
Houston ........... 26.0 Pe ee a Ce esas an ante 
LO 
Louisville... 25.0 ey ee nO «1 
A! 
IN GWYN OF Kees es WORT! Tey 3G 
————— 
WISTEVOT WA oe 18.6 Pee me mae ORES 42 5 
ee iy 
Columbus) t.-.....— 18.0 Dee 3 4S 
I.os Angeles __.. 16.6 eee a 


*Rev. Patrick Quinlan, Keep Them Plowing, Folder No. 9 (Des Moines: 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1944). 
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His findings show that in one hundred years, if the present de- 
cline in the birth rate continues, the urban population will have 
dwindled to about one-third while the rural population will have 
more than doubled. Therefore, if the Catholic Church wants to re- 
plenish her membership from the more prolific source of popula- 
tion, she must develop a rural program aimed at increasing the 
number of Catholics on the land. 


Before outlining the role of the Church in an attempt to estab- 
lish herself on the land, it might be well to study the growth of the 
Church in the United States and the causes that shaped her urban 
character. The table on page 8 statistically traces the increase of 
Church membership from 1790 to 1940. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF STRONG AND WEAK CATHOLIC STATES* 


Per Cent Birth Rate Per 1,000 
Catholic 
1 1 1 1 1 
Strong Catholic States 5 10 15 20 25 
Rhode Island 49 ease | | 
Massachusetts 40 Ses | 
Connecticut 3 ere 14.7 
New Hampshire 3 1733 
Vermont 31 Lene 1S 6 
| Wisconsin rae noes 17.5 
j Louisiana 26 BS es Se oy SS nn 
New Jersey 26 Ratio | 1) 
Weak Catholic States 
North Carolina 0.3 Paes 26 
South Carolina 0.6 Lie ioe aD 2.) 4 
Georgia 0.7 ces ONS 
Tennessee 1.4 Ciena | 1 
| Mississippi 1.8 Less Gan Uae! 
Oklahoma Je pice Oe Sa eGo 
Utah 3.0 24.6 
Idaho 4.1 Ronde 2. | 


(Figures from Catholic Directory and U. S. Bureau of Census, 1940.) 


*A Study in Population Trends, Series 1, (Des Moines: National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, 1945). 
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It is interesting to compare the statistics appearing in Table 8, Page 
10, with the immigration figures appearing in Table 9, Page 11. 

By comparing tables 8 and 9 it is apparent that the growth 
of the Catholic Church parallels the increase in immigration. In oth- 
er words, the phenomenal growth of the Church has been caused by 
influxes of Catholic immigrants and by children born to immigrants 
recently arrived in the country and not by inereases in births among 
native Catholics. Prior to 1880, Germany and Ireland supplied the 


TABLE 5 


THE SIZE OF THE FAMILIES IN SIX LARGE CITIES* 
THE NUMBERS INSIDE OF THE CIRCLES REPRESENT THE 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HAVING THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN INDICATED BY THE NUMBERS OUTSIDE OF THE CIRCLES. 


Chicago Los Angeles 


yee a Say 2 . 
Cine di matt a7 Praneisco 


Anise City Mo. Washington0.€. 


*A Study in Population Trends, Series 1 (Des Moines: National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, 1945). 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CATHOLIC POPULATION IN CATHOLIC 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS* 


Estimated Number of 


0 soe 

Year Catholic Population Schools 

1929 So Ts8 — 12.3 
1930 5508 700 —= 11 
1931 S515 008 — 11.3 
1932 SCO _ 11.2 
1933 ae == 10.7 
1934 site S0a — 10.9 
1935 Spaosoes a 10.7 
1936 SGT 89 a 10.6 
1937 saad == 10.3 
1938 SASL AGS —— 98 
1939 SADR SOT =e 9.8 
1940 sage — 98 
1941 SS GS TOL — 9.0 
1942 sopeea = 91 
1943 soaasoay Ss 8.9 
1944 onaeaot = 8.5 
1945 va gate So 8.4 


* Figures compiled from the Official Catholic Directories, 1929 to 1945. 
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bulk of the immigrants. After that date, most of them came from 
Italy, Poland, Rumania, Russia, and eastern and southern Europe 
in general. The significant feature is that most of those countries 
are both Catholic and agricultural. The social forces that impelled 
the immigrant to remain in the city rather than seek a living on the 
land were numerous. A few of the more important factors must be 
mentioned. 

The wave of immigration coincided with the growth of manufac- 
turing in the United States. Table 10. appearing on page 12, gives us 
a partial picture of this business expansion. 

Mr. Harold U. Faulkner in his American Political and Social His- 
tory gives a more complete picture of industrial growth in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

The number of industrial wage-earners had grown from 
957,000 in 1849 to 4,252,000 in 1889, and the railway mile- 


TABLE 7 
HOW WE GROW IN 100 YEARS* 


ACCORDING TO PRESENT POPULATION TRENDS, 10 URBAN AND 
10 RURAL PEOPLE WILL REPRODUCE AS FOLLOWS IN 
FOUR GENERATIONS 


Large city Rural region 


(ettet oo ttttty 
“Tettet ttt! 

[ttt ttetet), 
‘lett oo theteeel 

nt eteeteet) 
‘let otheteteeel oo 
ltt 
lt 


Ist 
Generation 


2nd 
Generation 


3rd 
Generation 


2nd 
Generation 


ETT TTT 
RARER RR condthin 
TET TTT 


(Dr. O. E. Baker) 


4th 


Generation 


*A Study in Population Trends, Series 1 (Des Moines: 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1945). 
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age from less than 3,000 in 1840 to 167,000 in 1890, while 
in the volume and value of factory-made goods the United 
States had jumped from fourth place among the nations in 
1860 to first rank in 1894, when her factory production 
amounted to more than that of Great Britain and Germany 
combined. In 1840 but 8.5 per cent of the population lived 
in 44 cities of 8,000 or over; in 1890 over 32 per cent were 
congregated in 547 cities. From an essentially agricultural 
nation the United States was changing into a nation of in- 
‘dustrial cities.? 


A large percentage of the immigrants arrived in the United States 
practically penniless. Between 1899 and 1908 out of a total num- 
ber of 8,510,889 immigrants, 8,055,939 arrived as third class passen- 
gers.4 Many also came as contract laborers, as a result of the policy 


TABLE 8 
CATHOLIC MEMBERSHIP FROM 1790 TO 1940* 

Catholic 
Year Population 
UWQO- eo die 6. syereie ci aie eve'e 6 ole sro. eel b eile ote eve tela ele le lnvevees ohettrovelerstsl stots tedetate ctelevcls/s flere creleve Sionerene orem aanenenE 35,000 
L800 Wes alk winks in bicre ss 9.0 rls ele d Sial's ble eusielieG Sie ots Vere elaler ohel here ve Siel ere teleiete aleltrel eters! SMetriem tice ieee iene aaamnm 50,000 
PSL Ose et eroieisrccrore che torus Uc nce efojbig ieyehol ase eee, biel eteleveleces os. crelelebele macliexeieasnene reteteveterecel cl aiene ten tener e neces 95,000 
VEZ eee oa 8 die wb ule elo plelb ie oe Bie wrote ale lelele eeey I tenes Aaa eie a he ean nnn 195,000 
T8830. ea ee Oe ee 318,000 
iT A: IA in MAG, UN MURR utd MIS Wiel ee a 633,000 
LBB Om ai ee Sees east i i ene ee 1,606,000 
1860) aoe ss |. Ree I eta eee 3,103,000 
DSTO ee ie aca hel baer e et U2 ac Oa Ba oe a 4,504,000 
L890 ee i a a RE eos a oem 6,259,000 
VOQO ei EE Be RT a he ae a 8,909,000 
DAD A aceite er Ua SE ag)” 12 041, 000 


1920 0 UR ee a ea oe 


1930, £14004). Oh Oia 
1940...) 4, 4 21,403, ie 


*Gerald M. Shaughnessy, S.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 
(New York: The Macmillan G8: 1925), Table LXIII and the 1930 
and 1940 Official Catholic Directo 


3Harold U. Faulkner, American Political and Social History (New 
York: F. 8. Croft and Company, 1944), p. 400. 

4Gerald M. Shaughnessy, S.M., Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1925), p. 101. 
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of many businesses whereby agents recruited laborers in Europe, paid 
their fare to America, and bound them to the company until the 
price of the trip was returned to the employer. Therefore, the cities 
meant, for the poverty-stricken immigrants, endless opportunities 
for work. But since many of the newcomers were of the unskilled 
class they were forced to accept menial tasks. Those tasks paid small 
wages, which when quoted in Europe seemed fabulous sums, but when 
applied to American standards were barely sufficient for subsistence. 
Therefore, even if the immigrant came to America with the hope of 
saving enough money eventually to purchase a farm, that hope was 
rarely realized. Even after the passage of the Homestead Act of 
1862, when land could be had for the taking, relatively few immi- 
grants were able to save enough money for the trip west and the 
purchase of equipment. 

Another tie holding many of the immigrants to the cities was the 
attraction of friends and relatives discovered there. In the midst of 
congenial companionship and Old World customs, they felt more at 
home. Therefore, even if they were fortunate enough to save the 
money to fulfill their dream of a place in the country, the new ties 
formed in the cities were often sufficient to deter them from up- 
rooting their families a second time to move into an unknown land. 

Parents often shape the lives of their children in the mold of 
their own unfulfilled ambitions. Many of the immigrants, having 
lacked educational facilities in their own country, were attracted 
by the opportunities of free education in the United States. No sta- 
tistics are available for determining the number of children of for- 


TABLE 9 
EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1841-1930* 


Years Number of European Immigrants 


1841-1850 |S 1 597,501 
1851-1860 |S 2,452,660 
1861-1870 |S 2 065,270 
1871-1880 | 2,272,262 


1881-189) ES 4 737,046 

1891-1900 a 3 558,978 

1901-1910 ee § 136,016 
(1911-1920 a 4 376564 

1921-1930 |_ 2 477,853 


*Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1931. 
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eign-born parents enrolled in public schools, but the large number 
of parochial schools formerly catering to the children of certain na- 
tionalities in our large cities seems to warrant the statement that 
many of the immigrants remained in the cities to give their children 
the advantages of an education. 

Politics was another factor in keeping some of the Europeans in 
the cities. Some of them left Kurope because they were on the wrong 
side of a political struggle, while others came because they saw in 
the United States an opportunity for a political voice. The enthusi- 
astic weleome given them by political bosses left them with a feeling 
of undue importance which could have been strong enough to keep 
them in the city. In regard to the immigrant and politics, Mr. Ray 
Allen Billington states in The Protestant Crusade 1800-1860: 

The political ramifications of the alien invasion were as 
important as the social. With the foreigner came corruption 
and graft to change the traditional routine of American 
politics. In this process the immigrants at first were only 
tools of the natives. Befuddled aliens were met at the docks 
by politicians, they were placed under the care of minor 
bosses, they were fraudulently naturalized by machine-con- 
trolled judges, and they were marched to the polls to vote 
as they were told. Little wonder that these foreign-born 
gained a faulty picture of a democracy or that they soon 
entered into the political game themselves. Thus corrupt for- 
eign politicians were created; Irish and German names be- 
gan to appear on the ballots, and natives, long accustomed 
to rule, found their position challenged by officeholders and 
voters who appreciated the opportunities of democracy 
more than its responsibilities.5 


TABLE 10 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 1859-1929* 


Value of Value of 
Agricultural Manufactured 
Year Population Products in Products in 
Dollars Dollars 
1859 31.448,000,| iia) nie ee ee 1,886,000,000 
1879 50,155,000 2,213,000,000 5,370,000,000 
1919 75,994,000 4,717,000,000 11,407,000,000 
1899 105,710,000 23,783,000,000 62,418,000,000 


1929 | 122,775,000; 12,575,000,000| 70,435,000,000 
stract of the United States, 1931. 


SRay Allen Billington, The Protestant Crusade 1800-1860 (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1938), p. 325. 
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The Church also became a factor in urging the immigrants to re- 
main in the cities but circumstances forced her to adopt the policy 
she did. Increasing anywhere from one to four million each deeade, 
the Church was faced with the almost superhuman task of providing 
priests and expanding her physical structure to care for the influx 
of Catholic immigrants. Never having sufficient clergy to care for all 
the needs of her membership, she felt that by urging the new ar- 
rivals to remain in the cities she could have the smallest number of 
priests care for the largest number of people. She thus unknowingly 
sacrificed ultimate good for present convenience. 


Rural America presented a real problem for the Catholic Church. 
Since the Federal Government had laid out the available land in 
rectangular surveys and permitted purchasers to buy any section 
they wished, the countryside became dotted with isolated farms. 
These farms were new phenomena for the Church. The traditional 
European system had been to group the farmers in a village and 
have the fields surround the community. In such a system a priest 
could adequately administer to the people. But in America, where 
the isolated farm became common, the families were scattered over 
large areas and poor transportation facilities made it almost im- 
possible to gather the people in one central place for worship. There- 
fore, Churehmen, faced with the Catholic obligation of attending 
Mass on all Sundays and holy days and with the regular reception of 
the Sacraments, concluded that the best solution was to urge Cath- 
olies to remain in the cities where large churches could administer 
these needs to the greatest number of people. 

Protestant churches, on the other hand, were able to cope with 
the problem. Their religious practices did not require a specified at- 
tendance at services under pain of sin. Their ministers could, by 
visiting scattered families at irregular intervals, still satisfy the spir- 
itual needs of the people. Itinerant preachers, circuit-riding minis- 
ters, prayer meetings under the direction of church elders, and peri- 
odical religious revivals were sufficient to enable the Protestant 
sects to solve the problem presented by isolated farms. 

According to Bishop John L. Spalding of Peoria, Illinois, the only 
writer to the author’s knowledge who studied the problem, Arch- 
bishop John Hughes of New York was the leading Churchman in the 
country opposing the idea of Catholics settling on the land. Writ- 
ing in 1880, Bishop Spalding stated: 

It is not surprising, then, that instances should be known 
in which pastors deliberately set their faces against any at- 
tempt to persuade their people that the life of an operative 
in a factory mill is not as desirable as any other. And it is 
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held that in so acting they are but following the example of 
one of the ablest and most enlightened prelates of the Church 
in America. I refer, of course, to Archbishop Hughes, whose 
views on this subject, as brought out by a project to found 
an Irish colony in Nebraska in 1857, it is impossible to pass 
over in silence in a treatise such as this. These views, it is 
proper to remark, are found in a brief address, which is 
evidently an impromptu and incidental utterance, inspired 
by what he considered a disregard of his episcopal au- 
thority ....It is not surprising under such circumstances, 
that the general impression made by the archbishop’s speech 
should have been that he was opposed to the settlement of 
the Catholic people upon the land, though he expressly de- 
elared that he ‘‘had ever given to the emigrant who came 
in his way the advice rather to seek a home in the West 
than remain in our cities.’’ He fully accepted, therefore, 
the general principle which underlies all honest efforts to 
induce the poor to make homes for themselves in the coun- 
try. In the very next breath, however, he openly condemns 
all colonization schemes, all systematic efforts to accomplish 
what he nevertheless admits to be desirable.... 


That Archbishop Hughes became the opponent of colon- 
ization is, I am persuaded, most unfortunate. No other man 
has ever had such influence over the Irish Catholics of the 
United States, and no other could have done so much to 
make them realize that their interests for time and eternity 
required that they should make homes for themselves on 
the land.® 


Archbishop Hughes in a letter to the Leopoldine Society, an Aus- 
trian fund-raising organization for the aid of American Catholic 
churches, gave one of his reasons for his stand on urging Catholies 
to remain in the large centers of population: 


Think of the children of the poor Catholics who, in their 
exposed state must fall a prey to the false zeal of wealthy 
Protestants; of those who brought up in remote parts of the 
country, without the habits of their religion, will be ignor- 
ant of the truth or indifferent about it, and who becoming 


6J. L. Spalding, The Religious Mission of the Irish People and 
Catholic Colonization (New York: Christian Press Association, 1880), 
p. 145. | , ; 
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heads of families, will entail upon their offspring the same 
spiritual misfortunes.” 
Bishop Spalding lists a material reason why many pastors urged 
their parishioners to remain in the cities. He expressed it briefly 
and charitably when he wrote: 


At points where large numbers of Catholics have been 
gathered costly churches, and occasionally schools also, have 
been erected, and these structures are frequently still en- 
cumbered with debts. It is in accordance with psychological 
laws that, in such cirecumstanees, the pastors should feel no 
great enthusiasm for a cause (Catholic colonization socie- 
ties whose purpose was to settle urban Catholics in rural 
areas) which might have the effect of lessening the rev- 
enues with which they are to meet their obligations.® 

Probably the main reason for urging Catholics to remain ur- 
banites has been the serious shortage of priests throughout the his- 
tory of the Church in the United States. The table on the following 
page gives us the number of Catholics for each priest. 

When the bishops, archbishops, professors, chaplains, retired priests, 
and others who are not directly connected with parish work are 
subtracted from the total number of clergy, the number of souls 
entrusted to each priest increases. Even if the figures are allowed 
to stand as they are, six hundred and thirty-one Catholics are too 
many for the ministry of one priest. 

The clergy’s task was further complicated by generously financed 
Protestant proselytizing. The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Abel, studied the work 
of the Protestant sects among the Catholic immigrants of the United 
States for a period roughly defined as extending from the Civil War 
to 1933, the year of the study. The summary of this research is a 
tribute to the steadfast faith of the immigrant. Mr. Abel states: 

1. The evangelization of Catholic immigrants was under- 
taken by the Protestant churches in the belief that the ideals 
and principles of government and social life in America 
were derived from and supported by the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. Evangelism was conceived to be the most ade- 
quate means of Americanization, and the best way to re- 
tain these ideals and principles, while at the same time safe- 


7John Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D.D., 
First Archbishop of New York (New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1866), p. 214. 

8Spalding, op. cit., p. 144. 
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TABLE 11 


PROPORTION OF PRIESTS TO CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1790-1940* 


we 


NUMBER OF PRIESTS 
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*Gerald M. Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925), Table LXIII and the 1930 and 1940 
Official Catholic Directory. 
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guarding the supremacy of Protestantism, which was 
thought to be endangered by the influx of peoples from 
Catholic countries. 


2. Three main approaches are utilized in the pursuit 


of mission work. First is the religious approach which aims 
at conversions through preaching the Gospel. This approach 
is carried on through missions, through foreign-language 
churches established in different immigrant communities, 
and through departments of American churches located in 
the vicinity of such communities. The second approach is 
through relief work, designed to help the immigrant in mak- 
ing adjustments to his new environment by extending to 
him material aid, advice and general assistance. This ap- 
proach has brought many individuals into contact with the 
Protestant churches who could not have been reached oth- 
erwise. The third approach is through the social program, 
carried on by institutional churches or by centers especially 
built to provide educational and recreational facilities to 
immigrants and their descendants. The social program was 
adopted primarily to attract young people and to bring 
them under the influence of the Protestant church. 


3. Mission work among immigrants has been carried on 
for more than fifty years. In the course of this time between 
fifty and one hundred million dollars have been expended. 
This sum was contributed to the work by individual church- 
es, church organizations and private individuals. Thousands 
of immigrants have derived spiritual and other benefits from 
the mission enterprise, particularly through the assistance 
they have obtained in making better personal as well as so- 
cial adjustments, and through participation in the activities 
of social centers. A better understanding of Protestantism 
among Catholic immigrants has been achieved. But the mis- 
sion enterprise has failed to realize the main purpose for 
which it was instituted. It has failed to accomplish to any 
significant degree the evangelization of Catholic immigrants 
and their descendants, and it has not achieved the control 
that is sought in directing the process of their adaptation to 
American life. No movement toward Protestantism has tak- 
en place as a result of these missionary efforts. There has 
come under the influence of the Protestant church only an 
insignificant fraction of the total number of immigrants 
from the non-Protestant countries of Eastern and South- 
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ern Europe and of Latin America, i.e., the Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Italians, Slavs and Mexicans. 

4. The failure of mission work to achieve the expected 
result of a mass movement by Catholic immigrants toward 
Protestantism is attributable to various factors. The most 
important of these were found to be: the loyalty of many 
immigrants to the ancestral church; the predominant con- 
cern of most immigrants with the achievement of economic 
independence, which militated against their taking an in- 
terest in religious issues; opposition of the community in 
consequence of which a change of religion became an act 
of disloyalty to the group, endangering the social position 
of the individual; the inability of the mission, on account 
of this opposition, to make itself an integral part of the 
immigrant community; and finally, the difference in cul- 
tural background, which prevented immigrants from un- 
derstanding or accepting the Protestant point of view as 
to how life should be regulated.® 

As a final reason, Mr. Abel could have mentioned the zeal of the 
American clergy. Their accomplishments in expanding the structure 
and organization of the Church to accommodate the millions of new 
members each decade and their untiring efforts in serving the spirit- 
ual needs of these millions in spite of persecution, Protestant pros- 
elytizing, lack of sufficient capital, and a personnel far too small, 
is a tribute to the grace of God and the inherent potentiality of the 
Catholic priesthood. 


The Churech’s ealeulation that she could best preserve the faith 
of the immigrants by urging them to remain in the cities has been 
suecessful both in keeping them there and in preserving their faith. 
An exhaustive study made by Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy of Seattle, 
Washington, to determine whether or not the bulk of the immigrants 
remained Catholic, concludes that they did. He summarized his find- 
ings in these five points: 

1. It is absolutely certain that there has been no enorm- 
ous loss of faith (that is, a loss of ten, fifteen, twenty or 
thirty million Catholics) because of immigration to the 
United States during the past century. 

2. There is no evidence of even an appreciable or meas- 
urable loss (two, three, five million) during the period. 

3. It is very probable that there has been no loss at all, 


"Theodore Abel, Protestant Home Missions to Catholic Immigrants 
(New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933), p. 108. 
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beyond that defection of Catholics which ordinarily takes 
place among any population, due to the weakness of human 
nature and the usual manifestations of the same. 

4. If the Catholic immigration of the past century had 
not taken place, the Church in the United States, scattered 
over the immense expanse of the nation, would very prob- 
ably today be a replica of the Church of 1790, a weak, ane- 
mic body, by the very force of circumstances unable to con- 
quer the insuperable, chiefly physical, obstacles which 
would prevent her growth. | 

Do. It is due to immigration that the Catholic Church in 
America today stands out among her sister Churches of oth- 
er nations, the equal of any, if not indeed superior to all, 
in loyalty, vitality, fidelity and stability.° 

Bishop Shaughnessy’s study was a revelation. Equally revealing 
was the work of Father Michael Vincent Kelly, C.S.B. His main con- 
cern was the second and third generation city Catholics. He spent 
a lifetime studying individual cases and came to the conclusion that 
anyone who moved into the city from the country was endangering 
the faith of future generations. His findings were so astonishing 
that complacent city pastors nicknamed him ‘‘Bugs’’ Kelly, thus 
inferring that he did not know what he was talking about. He was 
a Crusader ahead of his times. On one occasion he published an ar- 
ticle in which he claimed that since the Irish in the United States 
were concentrated in the cities, they were dying out both in numbers 
and in religious devotion. He invited comments from fellow priests. 
He got two replies, both identical and both from German priests. All 
they had to say was, ‘‘What a slam on the Irish.’’ But in the face 
of indifference Father Kelly continued to earry on his one-man 
Crusade for ruralism and point out the dangers to religion that 
were seemingly inherent in city living. 

Some paragraphs of Father Kelly’s works are still worth consid- 
eration. Urbanites who smirk at his conclusions should at least try 
to disprove the following: 

We go so far as to say that there are no city Catholics; 
that a population of city Catholics left for three or four 
generations, without any recruits whatever from country 
districts, would certainly be in the last stages of irreligion 
and indifference; that for the most part the splendid ex- 
amples of piety and practice which we witness in our city 
parishes, if examined one by one, will be found to be of 


10Shaughnessy, op. cit., p. 222. 
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people who either come from the country themselves or of 
the children of those who come from the country districts; 
and generally that the faith and piety of a Catholic resid- 
ing or brought up in a large city are in proportion to the 
degree in which the country spirit has been operative in the 
home in which he was reared.}! 
Unknown to the parishioners of his parish, Father Kelly and his 
assistants kept a close check on attendance at. all religious services. 
His statistics on Mass attendance for married women were: 


Total number of married women in the parish ........ 306 
Women ob. country rearing yee rer.iet ss). totes ha eon 255 
Women of city rearing)! Win. ee 101 


Of the 255 reared in the country 4 missed Mass habitually. 
Of the 101 reared in the city 47 missed Mass habitually. 
A few years later he tabulated the following results on the men 
making a mission: 


Total number of married men in the parish ........ 286 
Married men who failed to make the mission ........ 89 
Married men of country birth who failed to make 

the mission. By. Wee eae re eee ee ea 41s 


Much evidence was gathered on this subject from our 
experience with the ordinary church societies. In these also 
we took statistics regularly and the result of all those in- 
quiries could best be summed up in a challenge that would 
take the form: ‘‘We defy any pastor to keep a young la- 
dies Sodality or a Holy Name Society in existence for two 
years in a parish composed entirely of city people.!4 

In speaking of mixed marriages he wrote: 

Anyone who goes into this question with any degree of 
thoroughness will probably revise his views as to the causes 
of mixed marriages. We are all considerably alarmed at the 
growth of this evil, especially in our large cities. We are all 
offering explanations of it; sometimes we blame the schools, 
or perhaps we think we have discovered a remedy by great- 
er efforts on the social side of parish work. It is well worth 
while inquiring, case after case, who is this Catholic pro- 
posing to enter into a mixed marriage. All who inquire will 


Michael V. Kelly, Some of the Pastor’s Problems, (Toronto: St. 
Michael’s College, no date), p. 167. 

12Jbid., p. 171. 

187 bad, p. 171. 
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be convinced of the prominent part which city life is taking 
in propagating this evil. If there be any young people in a 
city population who should have a reasonable excuse for 
seeking such dispensations it would surely be those who are 
practically strangers in the city, who have come recently 
from rural districts and have had little or no opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of Catholics. Still we find that a- 
mong such Catholics mixed marriages are rare. It is the 
young men and women in the old Catholic families of the 
cities who are contracting mixed marriages. They and their 
parents were born and reared in the city; from their earliest 
years they had every opportunity of forming Catholic asso- 
ciations—perhaps they have done so—but two generations 
of city life have so dampened the ardor of their faith that 
they feel no aversion to such unions.!® 


One index of the Catholicity of a community is the number of vo- 
cations to the priesthood and to the religious life it produces. On this 
subject Father Kelly became more dogmatic. 


Where do our priests and religious come from? Much of 
the best blood of the nation finds its way to the city; the 
children of such parents should give every promise of what 
is best; no city is without Catholic schools; city children 
of both sexes are constantly under the care of Religious; 
they have every advantage of religious instruction, of fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, of every form of religious ex- 
ercise; colleges and academies are at their door. From such 
children we should hope to recruit our clergy and our re- 
ligious communities; and we are always lamentably disap- 
pointed. From such surroundings a few vocations are de- 
veloped, but the great majority must always come from 
country places. We speak of New York, for instance, as a 
great Catholic city; but in that Archdiocese what a small 
proportion of a sufficiently numerous clergy ever has been 
made up of New York boys of the second generation! We 
should recommend each of our readers to ask himself this 
question : ‘‘Do I know one priest whose father and mother 
both were born and reared in a large city?’’ We think there 
must be such, but after ten years’ inquiry in every quarter 
we have never heard of one. A similar inquiry conducted 
during the same length of time in regard to religious pro- 
duced just one exception to the rule: a father and mother 


Ibid., p. 173. 
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born in Glasgow whose three daughters are now in the clois- 
ter.16 

In conclusion Father Kelly said: 

The alarming feature of it all is this: that no family 
leaves the country without certain danger to the faith of 
posterity. It is not a matter of chance where some improve 
and some deteriorate. There is no class of people, no system 
of training, no conditions of life, which seem proof against 
this usual result. No matter how fervent be the father and 
mother who take up their abode in a large city, their grand- 
children or at the very furtherest their great-grand-children 
will give a very marked evidence of decadence of faith and 
religious practice. The only possible check on their speedy 
destruction will be in cases where their children or grand- 
children choose people of country training for their life 
partners.!? | 

If Bishop Shaughnessy is correct in his conclusion that the Church 
lost very few immigrants, then Father Kelly’s findings prove that 
the Catholies did a. very poor job with the children and grand-chil- 
dren who also stayed in the cities. Whether we agree or disagree 
with the findings of Father Kelly, it is too important a question 
to dismiss with just a simple yes or no. The Church owes it to herself 
to investigate the problem thoroughly. 

So far the facts have been established that the Church in the 
United States is urban and that the rural families are the more pro- 
. lifie source of population increase. Also, the factors that aided in 
forming the urban character of the Church have been historically 
traced and the inadequacies of the Church’s facilities for caring for 
rural people have been pointed out. Being too close to the situation 
and hampered by a lack of sufficient statistics, most of the clergy 
were unaware of the weakness of the policy of the Church. A few 
men, whose work will be discussed later, discovered the dangers 
threatening the future numerical strength of the Church and tried 
to do something about it. Their efforts, however, like most initial 
starts, were too narrow in scope to cover the whole problem. It was 
only after Father O’Hara organized a national rural movement, and 
after he established a national forum for the discussion of the Church 
in her relation to rural America, that a rounded program of action 
was developed. It was soon seen, however, that the problem was 
more complicated than simply increasing the number of Catholics 
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on the land. The Church also had to take part in making life on the 
land more enjoyable in order to induce her members to adopt agri- 
culture as a way of life. Writing in 1927, Father O’Hara outlined 
this phase of the program as follows: 


ECONOMIC 

Christian view of land tenure. 

Promotion of wide diffusion of land ownership and of 
easy access to land by bona-fide operators. 

Co-operative movement, with safeguards against becoming 
merely capitalistic, which is the case when it leads farmers 
to produce only for the market and not primarily for the 
family. The aim is the self-sufficient community, eliminat- 
ing the economic waste of unnecessary transportation. 

Promotion of business administration among farmers. Use 
of the facilities provided by the agricultural colleges. 


FARM HOME 
Conveniences in architecture, light, and power. 
Development of the electrification of the farm home. 
Avoidance of unsuitable work for women and children. 


HEALTH 

Rural clinics. 

Medical, nursing, and hospital service, recognizing that 
the country naturally produces fundamental health condi- 
tions, but realizing that the almost complete absence of 
health supervision results in a multitude of preventable 
defects. 

SOCIAL 

Recognizing the value of the co-operative movement in 
binding communities and neighborhoods together. 

Unifying social life at the parish hall. Reinforcing the 
religious bond with the social bond. 

Supervision of the social life of young people by the 
Church rather than an attempt to suppress social life. 

Employment of dramatics. 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

Rural culture is necessary to make country life perma- 
nently satisfying. The integration of education and religion 
is a fundamental need. Religion with its teachings, its wor- 
ship, and its aesthetic appeal provides the most important 
element of culture. 

The rural high school should interpret rural life to its 
pupils. 
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RELIGION AND WORSHIP 
The extension of religious vacation schools and religious 
correspondence education to provide religious instruction 
where parish schools are impracticable. 
Imparting of instruction to parents to prepare them for 
their responsibilities as teachers of religion in the home.!® 
The above outline was first printed in Father O’Hara’s book, 
The Church and the Country Community. The work still deserves 
a place of merit in any library of rural literature. It represented 
the fruit of five years of study and experimentation in Lane County, 
Oregon. It was the first statement of the Catholic viewpoint on 
ruralism published in the United States. It deserves more recogni- 
tion than it has received. 


Edwin V. O’Hara, The Church and the Country Community 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), pp. 110-112. 


CHAPTER II 
FREE LANCERS 


We are well aware how much the moral recovery of 

our whole people depends on a class of farmers socially 

sound and religiously firm. 

Pius XII (November 15, 1946) 

Education for a rural movement must precede action but this is 
a long-drawn-out process. It takes preachers, teachers, and mission- 
aries. It means training leaders, contacting large groups, and con- 
verting individuals. It involves a process in which the results 
become evident only a generation or two later. It needs workers who 
are patient, unselfish, and tireless; workers who are not afraid to be 
called fanatics; workers who know they will not see immediate re- 
sults; workers who are recruited from all levels of the Church; 
workers who are eager to take part in a Crusade they know is need- 
ed. It involves an all-out effort. 

The Crusade today is just beginning to catch fire. Its enkindling 
was the slow work of hundreds of people stretched over the history 
of the Catholic Church in America. The formation of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference was not the beginning; it was simply 
the combining of the efforts of many individuals into one national 
movement. An enumeration of the work of all these early Crusaders, 
or rather Free Lancers, is uncalled for; but an outline of the accomp- 
lishments of a few is not out of place. Head and shoulders above 
the rest was a triumvirate of American bishops. Archbishop John 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, supplied the idea; Bishop John 
Spalding of Peoria, Illinois, furnished the pen; and Bishop James 
O’Connor of Omaha, Nebraska, worked with both to reach 
the goal. 

THE IRISH CATHOLIC COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

The main purpose of the bishops behind the Irish Colonization 
Association was not to settle Catholics on the land because the rural 
people reared more children. It was to remove the poor Catholics 
from the evils of urban life. Bishop Spalding characterized the lives 
of the poor immigrants in the cities as follows: 

They have the name of freemen, but are indeed slaves; 
they make the most costly fabrics and are clothed in rags; 
they work in palaces and live in tenements and hovels. Their 
labor is the most painful and the most fatal to human life; 
and their wages are so low that mothers and children are 
forced to throw themselves into the jaws of Moloch to es- 
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cape starvation. When they are old or infirm they are 
thrown into the street or the poorhouse, and the rich man 
who has hired them is guiltless, it is held, before God and 
men. When the wheels of machinery stop the whole race 
is driven to the public trough, to be fed like cattle, until 
the shambles are again in readiness.! 


To remove the immigrants, especially the Irish, from such environ- 
ments, the Colonization Association adopted the plan already used 
by Archbishop Ireland. 

Archbishop Ireland’s idea was simple but practical. The easiest 
way to get Catholics on the land was to choose the land for them 
and supervise their initial efforts. In his day, good government land 
was hard to find, but large tracts of arable land were available from 
another source. To stimulate railroad building, the Federal gov- 
ernment had inaugurated, in 1862, a policy of giving the railroad 
builders each alternate section of land on both sides of the right of 
way. A study made by the University of Minnesota in 1915 gives 
us an idea of the total acreage of these grants: 


The extent of the grants to the sixteen roads of the 
Middle West and far West was enormous... . The agegre- 
gate of these grants to the Union Pacific approximated 
12,000,000 acres; to the Central Pacific, 6,000,000 acres; 
and to the Southern Pacific, 3,600,000 acres. The total 
grants to all western roads, exclusive of 29,000,000 acres of 
unadjusted claims, amounted to 115,455,093.2 

Land was sold by the railroads to speculators and settlers. Since 
none of it was far from a railroad and since, with an eye to future 
business, the companies built the roads through the best farm lands 
available, the railroad tracts were the choice areas for settlement. 
Archbishop Ireland, realizing this, contracted for large tracts of land, 
securing the exclusive rights to the disposal of them for three years. 
He then appointed a bureau whose purpose was to advertise the land 
in Catholic papers. A priest, chosen for his knowledge of agriculture, 
was appointed to preside over the proposed colony. The church was the 
first building erected. Around this structure the earliest colonists 
chose their sites. Towns were laid out at proper distances along the 
railroad. As soon as the number of people warranted it, a post office 
and store were erected. The railroad shipped the building materials 


‘Spalding, op. ctt., p. 87. 

2Federal Land Grants to the States with Special Reference to Min- 
nesota (Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
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at a reduced rate. For the benefit of the settlers coming from a 
distance, the priest arranged to have thirty acres of land plowed and 
ready for sowing by the time the purchasers arrived.? 


Between 1876 and 1880, Archbishop Ireland started five such 
colonies, and, according to the testimony of Bishop Spalding, who was 
well acquainted with the projects, of those who stayed at least one 
month, not 1 per cent left.4 The success of the venture can partially 
be attributed to the depression. The failure of the banking firm of 
Jay Cooke and Company in 1873 started a six-year business slump. 
The Federal government, up to the time of the depression of 1929, left 
recovery in the hands of business. Relief was administered by local 
committees of the political parties, by churches, and by private 
benevolence. Under such conditions, cheap land has usually been the 
traditional solution for the unemployed. The depression of 1873, there- 
fore, aided the project of Archbishop Ireland. But, since the idea 
was applicable in times of prosperity as well, he was desirous of 
transforming the plan into a national movement. 

In 1879, Archbishop Ireland and his lay associate, Mr. Dillon 
O’Brien, also of St. Paul, Minnesota, succeeded in passing a resolu- 
tion at the St. Patrick Society, meeting in Chicago, looking for- 
ward to the organization of a national colonization corporation. 
This Irish Benevolence organization called a special meeting for all 
interested persons on St. Patrick’s Day, 1879. A board of fourteen 
members, seven bishops and seven laymen, was appointed to organize 
a colonization association. The choice of the additional bishops was 
left to Archbishop Ireland and Bishop O’Connor. When the next 
meeting was held, one month later, they had been able to secure only 
three other members of the hierarchy, Bishop John Lancaster Spalding 
of Peoria, Illinois; Bishop John Hogan of Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Bishop Louis Fink of Leavenworth, Kansas. The seven laymen 
were John Lawler of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin; Anthony Kelly of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; H. L. Foy of St. Louis, Missouri; John 
Boyle O’Reilly of Boston, Massachusetts; William J. Onahan of 
Chicago, Illinois; John 8S. Creighton of Omaha, Nebraska; and P. V. 
Hickey of New York.® 

At the organization meeting, the board decided to form a joint 
stock company, incorporated under the laws of Illinois, known as the 


3Spalding, op. cit., pp. 174-176. 

*Toid., p. 177. 

5Sister Mary Evangela Henthorne, B.V.M., The Irish Catholic 
Colonization Association of the United States (Champaign, Illinois: 
Twin City Printing Company, 1932), pp. 34-41. 
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Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the United States. Its 
capital stock was set at $100,000 in shares of $100 each. Bishop 
Spalding was elected President.6 The task of selling the stock fell 
principally on the shoulders of Archbishop Ireland, and Bishops 
Spalding and O’Connor. Repeated trips to the Hast were necessary 
to raise so small a sum as $100,000. 


The organization was later criticized for not raising more money, but 
in the beginning the bishops were hesitant about their ability to raise 
that much. For a while the whole future of the organization was 
threatened by the difficulties encountered in raising the funds. Bishop 
Spalding described the task when he wrote: 


This doubt has been more than justified by the extra- 
ordinary efforts which it was found necessary to make in 
order to raise among the Catholics of the United States even 
one hundred thousand dollars for the purposes of coloniza- 
tion. The publication of the object and the plan of the 
Association, together with a succinct but clear statement 
of the reasons which proved this to be a safe investment, 
had no effect whatever in calling forth active co-operation, 
although the leading Catholic newspapers took up the 
subject and urged its importance upon their readers. 
Nothing remained but to make personal appeals in the large 
cities of the country, and several bishops were deputed to do 
this work. It was thought that when the subject would be 
brought in all its fulness to the attention of the wealthier 
and more intelligent Catholies, publie spirit and sympathy, 
however feeble, with the masses of their countrymen would 
lead them to take interest enough in the matter to subscribe 
for at least a considerable part of the stock. Only here and 
there, however, was one found who seemed to take interest 
in the question or to comprehend the urgent need of helping 
on the movement. Stronger evidence could not be desired 
of the dearth of large and enlightened views among wealthy 
Catholies on the work and wants of the Church in the United 
States. Even the better sort seem to have little idea of any- 
thing that reaches beyond a parish charity. In order to raise 
the capital stock it was found necessary to hold mass meet- 
ings In various cities, so as to give the poor an opportunity of 
subseribing for single shares.” 


6Tbid., p. 45. 
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The movement was ahead of the times. The response to such land 
associations would probably be more enthusiastic today when their 
need is more imperative. 


The Association secured from Archbishop Ireland eight thousand 
acres of the seventy thousand acres he had originally secured from 
the St. Paul and Sioux City Railway Company. They centered 
around Adrian, Minnesota.? In Nebraska, Bishop O’Connor purchased 
for the Association twenty-five thousand acres from the Burlington 
and Missouri Railroad Company. They were scattered through the 
ereater part of Greeley County and extended into four townships.® 

The lands were advertised in all the Catholic papers. Information 
bureaus were established in large cities to explain the process of 
buying the land. Since the acreage, purchased in large tracts, was 
bought at a reduced rate, it was sold to the colonists at a 25 per cent 
inerease. This profit enabled the Association to build a church, 
rectory, immigrant house, and prepare the land for cultivation. The 
price from the Association was still cheaper than that charged by the 
railroads to individual buyers. An Association buyer could obtain a 
160 acre farm for from $300 to $500 while an individual settler 
needed from $800 to $1000 in cash for the same plot. Credit was 
extended to the colonists but a discount up to 20 per cent was allowed 
for eash.1° 


The Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the United States 
existed from 1879 to 1891. In 1884, at the meeting of the Third 
Plenary Council in Baltimore, an invitation was issued to the bishops 
and archbishops to attend a meeting in Baltimore, to hear reports on 
the progress and the condition of the colonies and to offer suggestions 
as to the future operations of the Association. 


At the meeting, Bishop Spalding was able to report that all of the 
land of the Minnesota colony had been sold and that two hundred and 
fifty Catholic families had settled there or on land controlled by 
Archbishop Ireland.!! In Nebraska two hundred Catholic families 
immediately bought all of the Association’s land while an additional 
one hundred Catholic families located on contiguous farms.’ 
Therefore, the goal of the organization was achieved and its efforts 
were successful. But Bishop Spalding told the members of the 
hierarchy that he did not believe the prelates of the Church should 


8SHenthorne, op. cit., p. 105. 
9Tbid., p. 147. 

10Tbid., pp. 147-161. 

“Tbid., p. 107. 
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be actively engaged in the project. They should content themselves 
with encouraging it and lending their support for its enlargement but 
leave the management of it to laymen. An effort of the lay members 
to earry out this suggestion was unsuccessful. All they could get from 
wealthy Catholics was a promise to support such an undertaking 
when the time was ripe for it. The Association, therefore, having 
accomplished its purpose, and being unwilling to carry on with the 
limited means at its disposal, quietly retired the stocks. After paying 
the members 6 per cent interest on their investment, plus one year’s 
interest as a bonus, the Association closed its books in 1891.8 


The Association was a success both as a business venture and as a 
colonizing agency. It is unfortunate that only a few saw the possi- 
bilities of such work and had the energy to try to accomplish them. 
Had the work been enlarged and continued, there probably would be 
no need for a rural Crusade today. But as Bishop Spalding indicated, 
‘‘The intention has not been to do a great work, but to show how a 
great work may be done.’’!4 


Other colonization societies were active in the same period. No 
mention has been made of them because the philosophy of the Irish 
Catholie Colonization Association most closely coincided with that 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference today. 


Catholic colonization societies based on the pattern of Archbishop 
Ireland are not practical today since large tracts of good land are 
no longer available. But an adaptation of the plan, whereby each 
rural pastor would keep a listing of the farms for sale in his parish 
and forward the information to a diocesan office, would certainly be 
a boon to the Catholic rural movement in the United States. In this 
way it would be easy for Catholics desirous of moving to the country, 
or for children of Catholic farmers wanting land of their own, to find 
farms in good Catholic communities. Under this plan the success of 
the Irish Catholic Colonization Association could be duplicated 
without the same expense and heartaches. At least it is worth trying. 


CENTRAL VEREIN 


An organization engaged in both urban and rural work and whose 
beginning precedes the Irish Catholic Colonization Association, is 
the German Roman Catholic Central Verein of North America. 
Though its rural work, educational in character, is not as practical 
as the colonization schemes, yet its part in the rural movement 
deserves to be told. 


137 bid., pp. 97-101. 
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The decade preceding the Civil War brought into the United 
States 2,452,660 immigrants from Europe.! This influx created social 
and political problems for America. Of them, Mr. Ray A. een 
wrote in his book, The Protestant Crusade: 


Propagandists played an important part in magnifying 
the effects of the alien impact, but their work was not 
essential. The average American had only to look about him 
to find tangible evidence of the propagandist’s worst fears. 
He could see quiet city streets transformed into unsightly 
slums by the foreigner’s touch. He could see corrupt 
political machines thriving upon foreign votes and dead- 
locked political parties struggling for the support of 
untrained aliens. He could see the traditional policy of 
American isolation threatened by immigrant blocs seeking to 
embroil the United States in the affairs of their homelands. 
He could see intemperanee, illiteracy, pauperism, and crime, 
all increase with the coming of the foreigner. He could see 
alien labor, content with a lower standard of living, taking 
over more and more of the work which American hands had 
formerly performed. Here were arguments which required 
no propagandist embroidery.1é 


Protestantism’s fear of being overwhelmed by Catholic 
immigrants, and the seeming threat to the newly established public 
schools when the aliens refused to send their children to them, 
accelerated the anti-Catholic feeling and the growth of nativism. Both 
had their origin early in the century but economic changes in the 
fifties gave them added impetus. During that period railroad 
expansion caused a boom in business while the discovery of gold in 
California placed $50,000,000 on the nation’s money market in one 
year. As is usual in a period of expansion, prices rose more rapidly 
than wages. Workers, however, associating low wages with the 
immigrants, joined nativist parties to try to control immigration. 
Besides political parties, the workers formed and joined workingmen 
organizations in which they were imbued with anti-alien sentiment. 
In the decade of the fifties, organizations such as the United Daugh- 
ters of America, the Order of United Mechanics, the United Sons of 
America and others were founded, being modeled on the Order of 
United Americans which had been started in New York in 1844.!" 


15 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1931, op. cit. 
16Billineton, op. cit., p. 322. 
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In an effort to protect the German immigrants from persecution and 
discrimination, the Central Verein was founded in 1855. With the 
permission of Bishop John Timon of Buffalo, New York, the presi- 
dents of three German Catholic benevolent societies of Buffalo issued 
a eall to the German Catholic groups to form a central organization. 
The plea was answered by seventeen societies. On April 15, 1855, in 
Baltimore, Maryland, they formed the Central Verein. Membership 
was limited to Catholic benevolent societies whose official language 
was German.}8 


In 1901, the Central Verein was reorganized. Instead of admitting 
local groups as members, it organized state or district leagues. Where 
these federations existed, the local societies lost their direct affiliation. 
In 1908, the Central Bureau of the Central Verein was established in 
St. Louis, Missouri. It was placed under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Social Propaganda of the Central Verein. Mr. Frederick 
Kenkel, K.S.G., was appointed Director.!® Its purpose and duties are 
defined by the 1926 constitution as: 


The main work of our Society is the fostering of Catholic 
Social Action. This has two phases: education and practice. 
This entire work is entrusted to the Central Bureau. 


The Committee shall have absolute control, supervision 
and direction of all matters relating to Catholic Social 
Action. It shall alone formulate, adopt and earry out all 
theory and activity in that regard, by research, education, 
teaching, publishing, lecturing, or in any other manner. 
It shall have sole charge and supervision of the Central 
Blatt and Social Justice,2° and other official publications 
of the Society.?! 


Since the Central Verein is an organization of federated societies, 
the activities of the districts vary with the needs of the locality. 
Therefore, its program is both urban and rural with local interests 
determining the emphasis. Since the Central Bureau, by its research | 


18Peter Bourscheidt, ‘‘Central Verein,’’ The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Knights of Columbus Edition), III (1918), p. 534. 

19Hdgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B., A Better Rural Infe (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, 1938), p. 147. 

20Central Blatt and Social Justice is now ealled Social Justice 
Review. 

21 Constitution and By-Laws of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, 1926, Article XVI, sections 1 and 2, Central Bureau files, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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and publications, aids the plans of the district leagues, the Central 
Blatt and Social Justice has always carried articles on rural welfare. 

To outline specifically the rural programs of the Central Verein 
would entail the presentation of the work of all the state leagues. Since 
this is impractical, the program of the Catholic Union of Missouri, a 
federation of over one hundred and forty parish societies, will serve as 
an example of the work done by the other groups. Working through 
its Agitation Committee, it has carried on educational work in the 
rural districts of Missouri. Two men, usually a_priest and a layman, 
arranged for parish meetings. When the farmers assembled, they were 
addressed by the priest on some religious topic and by the layman 
on some practical phase of agriculture. Discussions followed the 
presentation. Besides these parish meetings, county gatherings or 
Catholic Days were also organized. They followed the pattern of the 
parish group. The Catholic Union of Missouri paid the expenses 
connected with bringing experts to the gatherings.?? 

Archbishop John Glennon, of St. Louis, Missouri, took an interest 
in the program of the Catholic Union. Beginning in 1923, he aided 
it by presenting a banner each year to the rural parish showing the 
most progress. The awarding of the banner was the task of the 
President of the Catholic Union, aided by a member of the faculty 
of the State Agricultural College. They based their decisions on the 
eare and equipment of the church, the neatness of the farm houses 
in the parish, and the application of newly recommended methods of 
farming.?8 

As a result of this combination of the efforts of the Archbishop 
and the Catholic Union, the Catholics of Missouri were well 
acquainted with the needs of rural welfare. This partially accounts 
for the success of the St. Louis Rural Life Bureau after it was founded 
in 1934. After that date much of the rural activity of the Catholic 
Union was directed by the Bureau. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

In 1905, the Catholic Church Extension Society was founded by the 
Reverend Francis Clement Kelley, now Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. The organization was wider in scope than either the Irish 
Catholic Colonization Association or the Central Verein since its 
activities were not limited to a racial group. Its purpose was to give 
financial aid to scattered rural Catholics who were too few or too 


22 August Brockland, ‘‘Catholic Union of Missouri,’’ St. Isidore’s 
Plow (October, 1928). 
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poor to build and support a church of their own. It was the first real 
attempt to answer the unsolved problem of administering to the 
spiritual needs of the scattered Catholics living on isolated farms 
and in predominantly non-Catholic communities. 

The idea of starting the Church Extension Society preceded the 
actual founding by a number of years while a series of circumstances 
served to keep the project before the mind of Father Kelley. While 
he was engaged in building his new church and rectory at Lapeer, 
Michigan, a non-Catholic joshed him about the fact that the 
Methodists were making greater progress than he in the building of 
their new church. Since they were as poor as his own parishioners, 
Father Kelley investigated the situation and discovered they were 
getting aid from the Methodist Church Extension Society. A 
thorough search of the Catholic Directory showed him that no 
similar organization existed for the Catholic Church.*4 Other cireum- 
stances also prodded him in the direction of starting a Catholic 
Extension Society. 

When his chureh was finished, Father Kelley took to the lecture 
circuit, hoping to earn enough to pay off his parish debt. One night, 
in a little Kansas town, the name of which he has forgotten but 
thinks it to be Argonia, a number of Catholics came backstage to 
congratulate him on the lecture. He was told there was no Catholic 
ehurech in the town. Asked why they did not build one, the people 
told him they were too few to do so without outside help. The next 
morning, Father Kelley called on Bishop John Hennessy at Wichita, 
Kansas. When he repeated to the bishop his conversation with the 
churchless Catholics he was told the diocese did not have the money 
to help them. What was needed was a Catholic Church Extension 
Society. Bishop Hennessy extracted a promise from Father Kelley 
to study the reports of Protestant extension organizations with a 
view to preparing an article for the Wichita diocesan paper. Father 
Kelley made the study but never wrote the article.?5 

The next year, while on his way to lecture in Ellsworth, another 
Kansas town, Father Kelley met the pastor, Father Arthur Luckey, 
who told him hotel reservations had been made for him in the town. 
The next morning, at breakfast, Father Kelley learned why the 
tradition of housing visiting clergy in the rectory had been broken. 
The little house accommodated only one person. Of the rectory, Father 
Kelley later wrote: 


*4Hrancis C. Kelley, The Story of Extension (Chicago: Extension 
Press, 1922), p. 22. 
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I know a little ‘shanty’ in the West, patched and desolate, 
above whose creaks and eracks the blizzard moans and chills, 
cellarless, stairless, and dreary.?6 


The Church across the street was no better. When asked why he did 
not build a new one, Father Luckey replied that after months of hard 
work he had managed to raise only four hundred dollars. He could 
not even start without outside help. 

On the homeward trip, Father Kelley had tears of pity in his eyes 
for Father Luckey and the thousands like him who were working 
out their vocations in hovels among people who could afford nothing 
better. With his luggage as a desk, he put his emotions on paper, 
suggesting a Catholic Church Extension Society as the solution. To 
prove the need for an organization, Father Kelley quoted from the 
statistics he had gathered the previous year at the request of Bishop 
Hennessy but which he had not as yet used. From them he showed 
that in 1904 the Catholic Church in the United States received 
241,955 new members but built only 226 new churches. The Baptists 
on the other hand had gained only 85,040 new members but had 
built 469 churches. After quoting equally enlightening figures for 
other denominations, he pointed out that there is one church for 
every 118 Congregationalists, one for every 108 Methodists, one for 
every 102 Episcopalians, one for every 100 Baptists, and one for 
every 65 Universalists. But there was only one church for every 1500 
Catholics.27 According to Father Kelley, the reason for the large 
number of church buildings among the Protestants was the existence 
of church extension societies.28 Father Kelley now considered it his 
duty to publish article after article with a view to discovering someone 
eapable of organizing a similar society for the Catholic Church. 

Other findings increased Father Kelley’s zeal. He discovered that 
no more than 25 per cent of the members of a prosperous Chicago 
elub were born in Chicago. The rest came from the country. He 
reflected that since so many leaders came from the country, it was of 
prime importance for the Catholic Church to strengthen her position 
there. Another factor which surprised Father Kelley was the com- 
placeney with which urban Catholics look upon the greatness of the 
Church in the United States. They seem to have forgotten that she 
was built, to a large extent, with financial aid from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the Leopoldine Society, the Kolping 


26Tbid., p. 29. 

27 According to figures compiled from the Catholic Directory, 1945, 
there are today 1231 Catholics for every Catholic church. 
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Society, and other European organizations. They seemed to have 
forgotten the vast home mission field which still had to be won.?? 

Father Kelley’s writings resulted in a flood of requests for him 
to start the work himself. He reluctantly agreed. After several 
unsuccessful attempts to secure the support of some archbishop, he 
received the promise of Archbishop James Quigley of Chicago to aid 
in the work. A meeting was held in the archiepiscopal residence on 
October 18, 1905. It was attended by four prelates, eight priests, 
and seven laymen. On December 28, 1905, the same group, with a 
few new members, met again to approve the constitution and to sign 
the articles of incorporation. Father Kelley was elected President 
while Father Edward P. Graham of the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, 
became the General Secretary. They established their office in Father 
Kelley’s rectory at Lapeer, Michigan. After one year, the Catholic 
Church Extension Society moved its offices to Chicago.*? 

Besides offering financial help to poor parishes and missions, the 
Extension Society operated a number of railway chapel cars and 
trailer chapels. In 1907, the first railway chapel car was put in 
operation.?! Since the chapel car was able to carry the priest and the 
ehureh to any spot on a railroad line, it was the first successful 
attempt to care for the spiritually underprivileged, scattered 
Catholics. 

The purpose of the Catholic Church Extension Society is the 
building of chapels and schools, supplying church goods to mission 
churches, distributing Mass stipends to home missioners, providing 
subsidies for missionary priests, and fostering and extending the 
faith in the missionary districts of the United States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico.?2 Bishop Kelley ranks among the great Free Lancers. 
When the call for the great rural Crusade came, he gave it as much 
time as his other duties would allow. He deserves recognition for 
work beyond the eall of duty. 

CO-OP PARISH ACTIVITIES SERVICE 

In his pre-seminary days, while he was a public school teacher, 
Father George Nell, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Island Grove, 
Illinois, was required to attend the Farmers’ Institute meetings, 
usually held in conjunction with the teachers’ meetings. At those 
sessions, he became aware of the lack of influence and participation 
of Catholics in the social activities sponsored by the Farmers’ In- 
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stitutes. He resolved that if he ever had the opportunity to make it 
possible for Catholics to take part in the planning and the execu- 
tion of such activities, he would do so. For the last thirty years, 
Father Nell has been keeping his resolution. 


In 1917, Father Nell and Mr. Joseph Feldhake started a dramatic 
column in the Catholic Daily Tribune, published at Dubuque, Iowa. 
In time, utilizing their large collection of plays suitable for Catholic 
parishes, they operated a free examination service. In this way 
dramatic clubs were saved the expense of buying single copies while 
searching for appropriate material. They also conducted an informa- 
tion service which recommended plays that would fit the limitations 
of the average parish stage and scenery. Out of this grew the Co-op 
Dramatic Service. According to an agreement with four of the 
leading dramatic publishers, the plays selected were purchased 
through the Co-op Dramatie Service. In accordance with the Roch- 
dale principles of co-operatives, the savings effected by quantity 
buying were passed on to the members as dividends in proportion 
to their use of the service. These dividends reduced the retail price 
by as much as 25 per cent. The service has since been extended to 
include the rental and the purchase of all types of visual material 
and equipment needed for recreational or educational purposes . 


In 1913, Father Nell started a parish library, the main feature 
of which was a clipping bureau operated by the boys’ and girls’ 
elubs. It soon amassed voluminous material on dramatics, recreation, 
athletics, parties, and so forth. As a project, he tried out all of the 
practical ideas with the people of his parish. 

The rapid multiplication of activities in a small parish became 
cumbersome for both the pastor and the people. Rather than eliminate 
any of the projects. Father Nell sought ways to co-ordinate them. He 
hired an efficiency expert to help. The difference between a business 
and the multitude of activities in a small parish left the expert be- 
wildered. He confessed that he could be of little help. With the 
aid of his parishioners, Father Nell set out to adapt the principles 
of business efficiency to his parish work. Three years of experimenta- 
tion produced results. 

At the 1920 State Convention of the Catholic Union of Illinois, 
the state league of the Central Verein, Father Nell was asked to 
substitute for the spiritual director of the young men’s group. He out- 
lined to the boys his activities at Island Grove. The officials were so 
well impressed they commissioned Father Nell to open a state office 
for the young men’s organizations. He established the office at Effing- 
ham, Illinois. Its purpose was to develop practical programs of ac- 
tivities for all parish groups. By drafting the young men as addi- 
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tional aids, Father Nell was able to expand the experimental pro- 
grams growing out of the clipping bureau. When the practicality of 
a project was proved and short cuts for its execution worked out, 
the results were published in booklet form. These publications now 
number thirty-seven. They cover all phases of parish work such as 
pienics, parties, finances, recreation, dramatics, study clubs, farm 
bureaus, leadership training, and so forth.%* 

The fulfillment of Father Nell’s resolution has resulted not only 
in the rebuilding of the activities of his parish, but in the enkindling 
of new life in many rural parishes in the United States. Father 
Nell’s work has added another pair of hands to the pastor and an- 
other twenty-four hours to the day of the busy rural priest. 


MONSIGNOR GEORGE HILDNER 


A list of the Free Lancers would not be complete without the 
inclusion of at least one of the dozens of rural pastors who have 
tried to make the countryside a better place in which to live. Of 
these, Monsignor George Hildner is one of the best and he has 
thirty-two years of rural pastorship to prove it. His work is deseribed 
by his own statement, ‘‘A pastor’s mission is to live for his flock, not 
off it. I may not have measured up to this ideal, but at least I have 
tried a few ‘‘angles.’’34 

The ‘‘angles’’ began in 1915, when Father Hildner was sent as 
pastor to Claryville, Missouri, a village of one hundred people. Be- 
lheving that a priest should be all things to all men, he knew he 
could not talk and understand the language of the farmers unless 
he understood farming and was able to offer solutions to his par- 
ishioners’ problems. The first building which this ecity-born and 
city-raised priest erected on his property was a chicken house built 
from specifications received from the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. He then bought the best Barred Rock chickens he could find. 
Soon he was winning blue ribbons at the county fair and selling 
hatching eggs throughout the state. His farmers respected him more 
and began to follow his suggested scientific methods.* 

Periodically, the Mississippi River flooded the Claryville 
area. One of the worst inundations occurred in 1922. Father Hildner 
worked with the rest of the rescue squads, poling rafts from farm 
to farm, picking up livestock and people. Unlike the rest, he de- 


33The information on the Co-op Parish Activities was taken from 
material furnished by Father Nell and from a personal interview with 
him in January, 1945. 
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cided to do something about taming ‘‘Ole Man River.’’ He knew 
that the best way to make the Mississippi behave was to keep the mud 
off the bottom of the river and pile it on the banks. The first could 
be done by conservation and the second by the erection of a levee. 
But levees cost money and one for Claryville would come to 
$3,000,000. Of that amount, the local farmers would have to raise 
$450,000 while the Federal government would pay the rest. He 
finally got the farmers to organize a levee district and vote the 
necessary bonds. Father Hildner’s persuasiveness, aided by a country- 
style chicken dinner, sold the bond issue to the representatives of 
forty Midwestern bond houses. A tribute to the leadership of the 
pastor is the fact that not a single farmer was ever delinquent on his 
bond taxes. In 1943, the bonds were retired, paid in full.*6 

Chickens and bonds did not answer all of the farmers’ problems. 
They still had to overcome tradition. For generations the men around 
Claryville had been shipping their corn to livestock centers. Father 
Hildner delved into farm journals and government bulletins and 
came to the conclusion that his farmers could raise their own live- 
stock, thus getting a better return on their corn and producing part 
of their own fertilizer. But words were not enough. These men were 
from Missouri and had to be shown. Therefore, Father Hildner 
rented Horse Island in the Mississippi River, borrowed money to 
buy eighty-five steers and two hundred hogs, and installed a tenant 
farmer. His success became contagious and his farmers became stock 
raisers." 

In 1934, Father Hildner was transferred to Gildehaus, Missouri. 
Claryville was at least a village. St. John’s Church at Gildehaus was 
not even at a crossroads; it was set back from a graveled county 
highway. Electricity passed within a hundred feet of the property 
and the farmers had been trying for years to get the use of it, but 
officials claimed there was not enough power to supply the needs 
of the church and the farmers as well as the community at the end 
of the power line. Father Hildner refused to accept this claim. He 
got his electricity.*® 

The land around St. John’s Church is hilly. The farmers were 
wheat raisers. Father Hildner studied the situation and realized 
dairying would be more suitable and profitable, since the com- 
munity was only forty miles from St. Louis, Missouri. To educate 
the farmers to the needs and advantages of dairying, he conducted 
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a dairy school. He also formed a local unit of the Sanitary Milk 
Producers, the co-operative that supplies 75 per cent of the milk 
consumed in St. Louis. Today, Franklin County, in which Gildehaus 
is located, ranks fourth among the sixty counties supplying milk 
for St. Louis.*? 


Raising wheat in a hilly country causes erosion. Ugly gullies were 
visible in all directions from the porch of the rectory. When the 
United States Department of Agriculture established soil conserva- 
tion demonstration areas throughout the country, Father Hildner 
got one located in Franklin County. Today, thanks to soil conserva- 
tion and dairying, the soil of Franklin County is being restored. 
Farmers’ sons are going to inherit better land than their fathers 
had. For his part in the program, the State of Missouri named Father 
Hildner one of the four Missourians to whom the Governor gave 
the title ‘‘ Master Conservationist.’ ’4° 


In 1941, Franklin County was hit by drought. Alfalfa, when it 
could be found, was selling for twenty-five to thirty dollars a ton. 
On his way to a Rural Life Conference in Kansas, Father Hildner 
saw from the train window stacks of alfalfa. Grabbing his bag, he 
got off at the next station. In a few hours he had negotiated for five 
hundred tons of hay. When he got home a few days later, he formed 
a partnership, borrowed money, organized a motor caravan to get 
the hay, and delivered the alfalfa to his farmers at a total cost of 
fifteen dollars a ton.4! 


The late Cardinal Glennon once said of Father Hildner: ‘‘He 
has been preventing human erosion as well as soil erosion.’’ He 
was right. Every one of the more than one hundred families in St. 
John’s parish owns its own farm. Not a single farm is mortgaged. 
All of the farms have good houses and modern conveniences. Ex- 
cept during the war years, St. John’s has not lost a single youth to 
the city, despite the fact that St. Louis is only forty miles away. No 
marriage performed by Father Hildner in St. John’s chureh has 
ever been broken. 42 His interest in both the material and the spirit- 
ual welfare of his people has restored for them, not an occupation, but 
a way of life. Where else in our modern living can the same stability, 
security, and satisfaction be found? 


The late Cardinal Glennon twice honored Father Hildner for his 
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outstanding rural achievements. In 1942 he made him Vicar Foraine, 
one of the eleven deans in rural Missouri. In 1946 he secured for 
him the rank of Monsignor. 

Father Hildner’s first activities preceded the founding of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. They earned for him an 
invitation to the first meeting, where he was elected treasurer of the 
new organization. Other duties, however, forced him to resign after 
a few years. His active participation was suspended until 1941. After 
that date, he was once more drafted into the organization and put 
on the Board of Directors. He has brought back to the Conference 
his old fighting spirit. In Milwaukee, in 1943, he typified his at- 
titude by telling the delegates, ‘‘Gentlemen, we have just put on our 
first pair of long pants. Let’s get out and go to work.’’ 

One of the hopes for the future of the work of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference rests on the foundation of a handful of 
rural pastors of the type of Monsignor George Hildner. These priests 
are not many when compared to the total rural pastorate, but enough 
to point the way and shape the thinking of the young clergymen now 
in training for a life in the midst of the people on the land. 

The accomplishments of the Irish Colonization Association, the 
program of the Central Verein, the founding of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society, the services of the Co-op Parish Activities, and 
the work of men like Monsignor Hildner, together with the rural 
efforts of other men and organizations too numerous to mention, 
formed the foundation of the Catholic rural movement in the United 
States. They not only prepared the way for the Crusade, they co- 
operated with it whenever possible. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CRUSADING ARMY IS ORGANIZED 


It 1s most praiseworthy for you rural priests to 
spend yourselves in the service of the backbone of the 
country ...%n the service of those who are accustomed 
to daily work from dawn to sunset .... They are the 
producers of every gift of God.... 

Pius XI (January, 1938) 


Every propaganda movement flounders until it finds the right 
leader in the right place at the right time. The rural Crusade, after 
almost a century of ‘‘erying in the wilderness,’’ found its dynamic 
force in the person of a sandy-haired, rural born, Minnesota priest, 
Father Edwin Vincent O’Hara. Ordained, June 10, 1905, at St. Paul 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota, he was appointed assistant pastor 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Portland, Oregon. He became pastor of 
the same Cathedral in 1912, and except for the year 1918, which 
he spent in France as a chaplain in the American Expeditionary 
Force, he held that position until 1920. Besides the office of priest 
and pastor, Father O’Hara assumed many other duties. For eleven 
years he was Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. For four years 
he was Chairman of the Oregon State Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion. For three years he was Chairman of the Portland Housing 
Commission. For one year he was Chairman of the Oregon Unem- 
ployment Commission.1 

In 1919, Father O’Hara was asked by the National Catholic Edu- 
eation Association to prepare a paper on Catholic rural education. 
On accepting the invitation, he spent one year in gathering data. 
To get as accurate a picture as possible, he prepared a twelve-point 
questionnaire which he sent to one thousand rural pastors. It is inter- 
esting to read the questions in full because the approximately two 
hundred answers received form the foundation for much that is to 
follow. 


1. Is the situation satisfactory as regards the religious 
training of Catholic children in rural districts? Has the 
condition improved in recent years or has it become more 


1Biographical data in the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence files, Des Moines, Iowa. Hereafter the name of the organiza- 
tion will be abbreviated N.C.R.L.C. 
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difficult to reach children in these districts? Why? What 
difficulties do you find impeding the rural Catholic Sun- 
day School? 

2. The United States Census Bureau classifies as 
‘‘rural’’ all towns of less than 2500 population. Are not 
towns of this size more properly considered ‘‘urban’’? 
Where should the line be drawn between ‘‘rural’’ and ‘‘ur- 
ban’’ population ? 

3. Is it true that the importance of rural religious work 
has not been sufficiently appreciated by Catholics? Has it 
come to be considered that the prize parishes are in the 
larger centers of population and that, consequently, country 
appointments have come to be viewed as temporary and 
simply as stepping stones to advancement city-ward? Has 
this attitude toward rural parishes resulted detrimentally 
to religious education in the country districts? If so, what 
measures would you suggest to change this attitude of mind? 


4. Is it practicable to train lay catechists for the coun- 
try districts in sufficiently large numbers to aid materially 
in the work of rural religious education? How can such 
catechists be trained to be efficient teachers? 


5. Is it practicable to develop in America religious com- 
munities devoted to rural education, especially to the edu- 
eation of children in the open country? Could such religious 
teachers more effectively perform their task by meeting the 
children of a rural school district after the public school 
is dismissed on week days, rather than depending exclusively 
on Sunday School? 


6. Would it be practicable for Catholics to do as the 
Lutherans do in so many rural communities; namely, con- 
duct religious summer school for a month or six weeks in 
the summer, utilizing the public school building for the 
purpose? Could not Catholie public school teachers be re- 
eruited for the task of conducting such summer schools? 

7. Would it be practicable for Convents to open cor- 
respondence courses in religion for country children? Has 
the success of correspondence schools in other subjects any 
significance for the teaching of religion to country chil- 
dren ? 

8. Is there adequate Catholic juvenile literature that 
will appeal to country boys and girls? Are there suitable 
Catholic papers for rural needs? Are there any practicable 
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means of getting such literature in circulation among the 
rural Catholic population ? 

9. How far must the peculiar social problems of the 
country be considered in dealing with rural education? Can 
rural Catholic social life be organized around the rural 
church? 


10. Should the religious educational forces ministering 
to rural children be situated in small towns or in the open 
country? Should religious educational forces tend to keep 
the country children on the farm or encourage them to mi- 
grate to industrial centers? 


11. What other agencies besides these mentioned above 
may be made subservient to rural religious education? 

12. How far can the solution of the problem of rural 
Catholic education be left to the local rural parish? How far 
must it rely on diocesan assistance ?? 

From the answers to the questionnaires, Father O’Hara prepared 
his paper. The address was divided into three parts: the rural prob- 
lem, the religious significance of the problem, and a program to 
solve the problem. Since this report is the real foundation of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, it is given here in full. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM IN ITS BEARING 
ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION* 


In the last half century the urban problem has usurped 
the first place in the public mind. The rapid growth of in- 
dustrial centers with the consequent congestion of popula- 
tion in limited areas has given rise to a series of acute in- 
dustrial and social issues which, affecting as they do the 
immediate welfare of that section of the population which 
is best able to give voice to its social needs, have tended to 
become identified in the popular imagination with the 
whole of our social problem. The strife between capital and 
labor in our industrial centers has become so noisy as to 
assume to be the fundamental social issue. Problems of hous- 
ing and sanitation, child labor in factories, vocational edu- 
cation—these are only a few of the reform programs which 
have sprung from the unhealthy warehousing of great 
groups of families in our big cities and industrial centers. 


2Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
*Father O’Hara’s paper as it was read at the National Catholie 
Edueational Association, New York, 1920. 
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The best thought in America has set itself to the solution 
of these urban problems and while the goal of social reform 
in the cities still lies far in the future, it is a matter of en- 
couragement that the public mind has been educated to a 
hopeful attitude and that already by education, by organiza- 
tion, and by legislation steps have been taken toward ameli- 
orating the worst social conditions. 

As might naturally be expected these urban problems 
have their religious counterpart, and vastly to her credit 
the Catholic Church has set herself to the task which has 
been thrust upon her by the rapid urbanization of our 
people. The cities of our land are filled with the institu- 
tions and organizations, religious, educational, social, and 
charitable which stand as an enduring monument to the 
faith, wisdom and self-sacrifice of the Catholic hierarchy, 
clergy, and laity. But it has not been sufficiently consid- 
ered that the rapid growth of urban population has created 
problems of the first magnitude in the country whence 
population has been drained, as well as in the city into which 
it has poured its flood. In social life as in the physical 
world, condensation at one point involves rarefaction at an- 
other, and tension and instability are created at both poles. 
The object of this paper is to indicate that there is a rural 
problem; that this problem has the greatest religious bear- 
ings, and finally to make some tentative suggestions look- 
ing toward the solution of the religious rural problem. 


it 


THERE IS A RURAL PROBLEM 


Fundamentally the rural problem in the past has been one 
of isolation and drudgery. These conditions have rendered 
the lot of the farmer, of his wife and children, very hard 
indeed. It is unnecessary to paint the picture of the rural 
home remote from its neighbors, hardly accessible during 
long seasons of the year because of impassable roads, cut off 
from communication with the outside world, and devoid of 
the social life which might mitigate the dreary and monoto- 
nous existence of its members. The long hours of physical 
drudgery in what has been aptly described as the farmer’s 
contest with the force of gravity, added to the undesirability 
of country life. The lack of adequate school facilities still 
further intensified the problem. Whittier painted an idyllic 
picture of the rural school: 
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Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

And by it still the sumach grows 
And blackberry vines are running. 


A more prosaic description would show an unprepared 
teacher, a disorganized course of study, and a short and ir- 
regular school attendance. 

The past generation witnessed a notable amelioration of 
these rural hardships. The isolation of the farmer has been 
diminished by the improved roads, the daily delivery of 
mail, the rural telephone, and the auto, which have brought 
farmers into closer social relations with their neighbors 
living miles away than are enjoyed by city folk with families 
living in adjoining flats. The drudgery of farm labor has 
been mitigated by the countless inventions from the self- 
binder to the corn-husker, which have transformed farm- 
ing into a machine industry. The movement for the con- 
solidation of rural schools has spread rapidly and has re- 
sulted in a vast improvement of the educational opportuni- 
ties of multitudes of country children. 


While these forces were at work for the improvement of 
rural conditions a new and alarming danger to agriculture 
has made its appearance in the flight of the farming pop- 
ulation to industrial centers. The extent of this migration 
of population is shown in the following table from the 
13th Census Report: 


POPULATION OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Per Per Per cent 

No. in 1910 cent No. in 1900 cent Increase 
Total number 91,972,266 ~se. «© 7994575 sucil’, 21.0 
(ideo! 2 42,623,388 46.3 31,609,645 40.5 34.8 
oie) en A9,348,8838 58.7 44,384,980 59.5 He? 


During the decade of 1900 to 1910 the rural population 
of 22 states either decreased or showed an increase of less 
than 10 per cent. Among these 22 were all the northern 
states east of the Rocky Mountains except the Dakotas. 


The dry bones of these statistics are clothed with no 
pleasant aspect of wholesome flesh when we consider the 
history of an actual rural community. The rush to the 
city has robbed the farms of their best cultivators, who have 
left the least capable behind or have been supplanted by 
tenant farmers who have a minimum of interest in the so- 
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cial life of the community or even in transmitting unim- 
paired the richness of the soil which they have undertaken 
temporarily to till. The wild and unscrupulous advertising 
of city life by commercial clubs which are obsessed by the 
idea that there is some special merit in mere bigness; the 
natural desire of the industrial centers to build up a large 
labor supply near their factories; the glamour of the city 
streets and amusement places—these, and other induce- 
ments, have led thousands of capable young farmers to 
abandon their rural homes to a tenant population. 

The farmer pursues the most fundamental, the most 
dignified profession in the world. He is the primal pro- 
ducer. It is true that not by bread alone does man live, but 
it is also true that food commodities are not the chief 
things which the farm produces. It produces a type of citi- 
zen which has been in every civilization the substantial 
foundation of stable social order. The city has undertaken 
to milk the farm for its own selfish profit. It has gone fur- 
ther and built up a contempt for farm life. The ‘‘rube’’ is 
the butt of the ignorant urban jest. It is, nevertheless, from 
the country with its prolific population and its fertile 
fields that the city must draw both its sustenance and its 
people. 

We are repeating the experience of more ancient civiliza- 
tions. Read the first volume of Ferrero’s History of Rome; 
change the dates and the names and you have a sketch of 
the large features of our recent history. When the agricul- 
tural population decayed, Rome ceased to be a free repub- 
lic, nor today shall we be able to predicate democracy on 
a tenement house population warehoused in great cities. 
Here, then, is our rural problem—the most important and 
the most neglected field of social endeavor; namely, the 
problem of maintaining on the land a sufficient population 
effective and prosperous in production, and happy and 
content by reason of a highly developed social and cultural 
Status. 


‘‘The back to land movement’’ has no significance for 
the rural problem. To send out of the cities families who 
have no acquaintance with farming cannot result in en- 
riching the agricultural community either economically or 
socially. It is essentially a city movement which seeks with 
wonted generosity to unload on the country groups of in- 
dividuals who have failed to make a living in the city and 
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who it is mistakenly supposed would become efficient pro- 
ducers on the land and bring down the cost of food-stuffs 
for the rest of the city dwellers. Farming is not only the 
oldest and most fundamental of occupations; it also requires 
a high degree of intelligence for success. The future of the 
rural community requires above all, that farming be made 
attractive to the young, able-bodied, and capable men and 
women who have been educated from their youth to a 
knowledge and mastery of agricultural forces. 


II 


THE RURAL PROBLEM HAS THE GRAVEST 
RELIGIOUS BEARING 


It is the most obvious of facts that a city population is 
not prolific. Cities do not tend to reproduce themselves and 
would be faced with a declining population were it not 
for immigration. The great growth of our cities has not 
been due to any pronounced excess of births over deaths; 
it has been due most largely to the influx of people from 
the farms and from abroad, and to the prolific tendency of 
the first generation of families dwelling in the city. It is 
perfectly true that due to the improvement of sanitation in 
the city and to its neglect in the country, many cities show a 
lower infant mortality than the open country. On the other 
hand, the city with its hotels and tenements, its luxury and 
feverish excitement, and its large population economically 
submerged, naturally tends to a restricted birthrate both 
from voluntary and involuntary causes. The large families 
are really found in the country. Conditions of life among 
the city population, no matter what salutary influence may 
be brought to bear, tend to extinction—as is shown by the 
fact that relatively few city families have representatives 
to the fifth generation. In the country, on the contrary, is 
found the fertile and prolific population, and any influence 
set to work there grows with the passage of time like the 
tiny mountain stream which swells into a mighty river as 
it is joined by the waters from other springs in its course 
through the plains below. A religious center in the coun- 
try, consequently, is a fountain bubbling up like Jacob’s 
well a blessing for future generations. If we take a far-sight- 
ed view of the religious problem, we must be impressed with 
the probably correct estimate that in a century twenty rural 
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families will have more numerous progeny than a hundred 
city families. It is therefore a fact worth noting that the 
future will be with the Church that ministers to the rural 
population. 

We have already presented statistics from the Federal 
Census showing that in 1910, 53.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States was rural and only 46.3 per cent 
urban. When we turn to the religious census of 1916 we 
find that of the 15,721,815 Catholics in the United States 
5,081,930, or approximately 1, lived in cities of more than 
300,000 population, and 8,888,802 lived in cities of over 
25,000 population. 


CATHOLIC POPULATION OF U.S. 


Total Catholic In cities of In cities of In cities of 
population over 300,000 over 25,000 over 25,000 
15,721,815 5,081,930 8,888,802 57.0 per cent 


While definite figures are not available showing the 
Catholic population of cities and towns under 25,000 popu- 
lation, a reasonable estimate, based upon the census figures, 
would indicate that such cities and towns, which are of 
course very numerous, contain at least 25 per cent Catholi¢ 
people. We are thus driven to a conservative statement that 
in the United States 80 per cent of the Catholic population 
must be classified as urban and 20 per cent, or less, as rural 
in the sense of these terms as accepted by the United States 
census reports. In tabulated form the urban and rural per- 
centages of the total and Catholic population of the con- 
tinental United States would be as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL POPULATION AND CATHOLIC 
POPULATION OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
IN 1910 CLASSIFIED AS URBAN AND RURAL. 


Population Per Catholic Popu- Per 
of the U.S. Cent lation of U.S. Cent* 
Total Number .. 91,972,266 aGy EL 15,721,815 ena 
Urbanaieiee ye 42,623,383 46.3 12,684,672 81.0 
Ruralieeen cen 49,348,883 53.7 3,037,143 19.0 
*Estimated 


In the decade 1906 to 1916 the Catholic population 
Showed a decreased proportion in each of the 15 States in 
which the Catholic Church was not the leading denomina- 
tion. (Religious Census 1916, page 114) This indicates 
a decreased proportion in rural Catholic population during 
that decade. 
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When we turn from the consideration of the total popu- 
lation to the school population we do not find the situation 
more reassuring. The table given below from the Federal 
Census showed the following classified school attendance 


in 1909-1910: 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN Lisi S., 1909-1910 


In Urban 

Age Period Communities ae 
UndemGye eek. 212,994 2.8 
a) Uta Ue Ce a, eee 2,442,305 Socal 
eh) fed er 3,326,340 44.5 
OMUOMU RT cc skis ce 1,330,324 17.8 
Bleanarover Lee 168,057 Zn 

OtAL ae 7,480,020 100.0 


In Rural 
Districts 
183,437 
3,236,015 
4,702,322 
2,262,898 
145,199 


10,529,871 


Cent 


Thus of the total school population the attendance in 
rural districts was ten and one-half million as agains: seven 
and one-half million in the city; that is, 58 per cent were 
rural and 42 per cent urban. In striking contrast to this 
enormous rural school attendance are figures extracted 
from the Official Catholic Directory which indicates that 
90 per cent of organized Catholic schools are urban and 


only 10 per cent rural. 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL AND RURAL CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY PROVINCES 


Total 

Pe LOROR Cass carhest hovel 5 «aloes ane 58,222 
ESOS POUIMEOIY Saree Ue ve Set ae ce 212,008 
Cr OM ee Te ine ete edt ake 164,550 
CORNEA i 248,122 
MTL CRE Cie as fags fey? ov deel sue oxetle 48,549 
RVI UAAIROGR fics iss ashe oss 2 81,412 
PEWROTICATIS. 1. fcc ce ce nie ee 67,165 
PW MOG Kill. cishsc sais esau. lard leyh « 346,455 
BPO OOM COTE Vuk mis toile lek a els 24,785 
oe the Cas Te AWE! a ag tee ie aa 209,977 
Sis, LGPL go sini haa ae 64,093 
Shin EAU I TS AoC ae er 54,509 
POATIEUCATICISCO Nh fries! « fol aleve "a1 ble 27,358 
AT Cer net ee aL 17,0238 

TOta SN er h ss 1,619,228 


Rural 
4,359 
4,473 
12,9238 
28,129 
22,150 
18,831 
20,477 
10,850 
3,336 
eA) 
16,396 
19,472 
L2H 
3,014 


179,459 


Per Cent 


Rural 


8.1 


wh eRe 
a 
or) 


Wn -& 
AA TOM W SWORE 


WH? AA RH REO 0900 


=| 5 
ae 
fom) 


The above table shows the Catholic School population as 
reported in the Official Catholic Directory of 1919; rural 
includes villages and towns which at the last Federal census 
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(1910) had less than 2,500 population. Owing to the 
growth of towns, many of these places have undoubtedly 
passed out of the ‘‘rural’’ class by 1918; consequently, the 
showing of 11 per cent of the total as rural school attendance 
is considerably too large. 


But the importance of the rural religious problem is not 
to be measured by counting heads. The country is the nurs- 
ery of individualism; it is God’s own training school in self- 
reliance. In a survey made some time ago of the members 
of the City Club of one of the greatest cities in America, it 
was found that 75 per cent of the members had been farm 


boys. This was no fortuitous circumstance. It is not merely 


that city industrial life, with its monotonous routine kills 
initiative in the multitude, but city school life is incapable of 
developing initiative in the children. The city schools have 
been feverishly experimenting with a thousand makeshifts 
to develop the motor regions of the child mind and the 
story of the effort is largely a record of failure. Farm life, 
on the other hand, supplies this indispensable feature in a 
balanced educational program. The country boy and girl 
have an indisputable advantage in the development of self- 
reliance, initiative, and character. In the city, when we dis- 
cover a need, we telephone for a mechanic or have a delivery 
boy supply us from the department store. In the country 
we are thrown upon our own resources and learn a. self-re- 
liance in meeting the problems of life that is of the essence 
of leadership. If we lose the country population we lose not 
merely numbers, but leaders of the future generations both 
in country and in city life. 


An even more direct loss to religion arises from the 
lack of numbers of the rural Catholic population. We are 
losing vocations to the priesthood and religious life. In most 
Catholic countries a very high percentage of vocations comes 
from the country. Nor is this surprising. Contact with na- 
ture is wholesome. Rural life has fewer distractions and the 
absence of commercial amusements presents a more favor- 
able field for the development of religious vocations. It is 
at our peril that we shall neglect to develop a rural Catholic 
population. 
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iil 
THE PROGRAM 


The first element in a Catholic rural program is the rural 
religious leader. The dignity of rural leadership must first 
be recognized. This recognition will follow only from an ap- 
preciation of the critical importance of a rural Catholic 
population. The country parish will be invested with a new 
status. It will cease to be a place of exile for those who long 
for city positions and instead of being a stepping-stone city- 
ward it will be viewed in its true light as a post of honor 
and of achievement. The rural religious leader will be an 
anchor for a rural Catholic population. He will be the cen- 
ter of a Catholic colonization program; he will warn his 
people against the allurements of city life and encourage 
them to build up a rural culture worthy of the historic pro- 
fession of agriculture. 


Not only is there need for a new status for the rural pas- 
tor but there is need, too, for the multiplication of rural re- 
ligious communities both of men and women. The rural dis- 
tricts of America from a religious point of view justify the 
etymological derivation of their name, heathen and pagan. 
A work of reconstruction in American rural life as vast and 
as honorable as that wrought by the Benedictines in Chris- 
tianizing western Europe is awaiting our rural religious 
communities. Cardinal Newman describes the work of this 
religious community in language that deserves to be quoted: 


St. Benedict found the world, physical and social, in 
ruins, and his mission was to restore it in the way, not 
of science, but of nature, not as if setting about to do 
it, not professing to do it by any set time or by any 
rare specific or by any series of strokes, but so quietly, 
patiently, gradually, that often till the work was done it 
was not known to be doing. It was a restoration, rather 
than a visitation, correction, or conversion. The new 
world which he helped to create was a growth rather 
than a structure. Silent men were observed about the 
country, or discovered in the forest, digging, clearing 
and building; and other silent men, not seen, were sit- 
ting in the cold cloister, tiring their eyes, and keeping 
their attention on the stretch, while they painfully de- 
eciphered and copied and re-copied the manuscripts 
which they had saved. There was no one that ‘contend- 
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ed, or cried out,’ or drew attention to what was going 
on: but by degrees the woody swamp became a hermit- 
age, a religious house, a farm, an abbey, a village, a sem- 
inary, a school of learning, and a city. Roads and bridg- 
es connected it with other abbeys and cities, which had 
similarly grown up; and what the haughty Alaric or 
fierce Attila had broken to pieces, these patient medita- 
tive men had brought together and made to live again. 

American rural life cries out for a modern Benedict of 
Nursia. There is no substitute for the religious community as 
a vitalizing center for the Catholic rural community. The 
experience in Australia of a religious community of women 
who devote themselves to the religious instruction of chil- 
dren in the remotest country districts is full of significance 
for us in America, and the beginnings which have already 
been made of similar work in our own country should be en- 
couraged and multiplied. 

It is often taken for granted that the bright lights of 
the city must forever dazzle the eyes of the simple country 
folk and that we ean only sit idly by while the huge ser- 
pent of city life first fascinates and then devours its vic- 
tim. There are many, indeed, who have so succumbed to the 
olamour of urban life that residence in a rural community 
seems a dishonorable exile. They can tolerate a week or two 
of hunting in the country but to live in the country would 
mean for them supreme boredom and ennui. There is a 
story told by Diogenes the Cynic and of Aristippus who fol- 
lowed in the train of courtiers of a prince ‘‘where favors 
followed fawning.’’ On one occasion these two met in the 
streets of Athens and Aristippus with lofty condescension 
addressed the cynic philosopher : ‘‘Oh, Diogenes, if you only 
knew how to flatter princes you would not need to live in 
a tub!’’ ‘‘Oh, Aristippus,’’ replied the philosopher, with all 
of the scorn of a free man, ‘‘if only you knew how to live 
in a tub you would not be reduced to flattering princes!’’ 
Those who have within themselves resources to enter into 
the joys of the open country can but pity those who are de- 
pendent for stimulation upon the commercialized amuse- 
ments and feverish streets and artificial gaiety of city life. 

In our present organization not only have we neglected 
to bring religious instruction to the rural communities, but 
our strong city schools have been a magnet attracting Catho- 
le rural families to the city. All of us who have been city 
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pastors have had the experience of receiving into our par- 
ishes families from the country, the sole cause of whose mi- 
gration to the city was to give their children the advantages 
of a Catholic education. We have uprooted from the soil 
a flourishing vine, denuding the countryside and in most 
eases adding little to the city. While the children find their 
place in school, the father and older boys drift into the 
ranks of unskilled labor and the girls enter upon occupa- 
tions where the average income presses close upon the mini- 
mum of decent subsistence. It is undoubtedly true that we 
cannot hope to bring to remote country districts the luxuries 
of religious education and religious services that are placed 
at the disposal of families in a large city parish, but it may 
be safely asserted that it would be immeasurably better that 
the average Catholic farmer should remain on the soil, if 
he could be assured of the most moderate and modest oppor- 
tunities for the religious instruction of his children, than 
that the family should be uprooted from the land and de- 
voured whole in the vortex of industrial life, all its tradi- 
tions broken, its habits of life disarranged, facing economic 
problems for which it is unprepared and, like a plant up- 
rooted, dependent for its life on the generous dews of Catho- 
lie schooling. 


There are great sections of the country in which the op- 
portunities for religious instruction of country children 
will remain largely restricted to the summer season. The 
country Sunday School is universally conceded to be a 
failure. Replies from rural pastors in every diocese in the 
United States to my questionnaire on rural religious educa- 
tion voiced with practical unanimity the complaint that the 
rural Sunday School was utterly inadequate for the reli- 
sious training of the children. 


In many sections the Lutherans successfully conduct 
rural religious summer schools, choosing a month in the 
summer vacation when there is a lull in the farm work. They 
gather the children at the public school building or country 
ehurch, and give them an intensive course of religious in- 
struction for a month or six weeks, with sufficient review 
of secular branches to vary the program and prevent the 
day’s work from becoming monotonous. Undoubtedly there 
are vast possibilities of organizing such summer schools for 
our Catholic children, and the details should be worked out 
on a comprehensive plan. 
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There are possibilities, too, in the training of lay cate- 
chists for the country districts as has been demonstrated in 
the diocese of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. It must of course 
always remain true that permanent success in dealing with 
rural educational problems can be had only by forces which 
are themselves identified with rural life. In this connec- 
tion it might be suggested that through the Rural Deans 
the Church might function in its rural work without the 
creation of new machinery. It would of course involve a 
new definition of the scope of their activities. 


A field which has been practically untouched is that of 
the rural Catholic press. It is true that the dogmas of re- 
ligion do not vary with city and country, but it is equally 
true that the environment in which the city Catholic lives 
is vastly different from the environment of his country 
cousin, and this difference must be reflected in the news- 
papers and periodicals which appeal to the various groups. 

In secular education the correspondence school has in- 
augurated a new era and thousands of persons who have 
been denied the opportunity of organized school life are 
pursuing their studies at home with enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. There can be no doubt that the correspondence school 
method has great significance for rural religious education. 
And when eapable agencies enter this field the children in 
thousands of Catholic rural families living remote from 
their neighbors, will be found studying the Catholic reli- 
gion through the service of the rural mail delivery. It will 
require national organization working through convents in 
every diocese which will set aside capable teachers to super- 
vise the papers of the rural pupils. 

I may quote in conclusion a passage from one of hun- 
dreds of similar letters which I have received from country 
pastors throughout the United States. The writer of this 
letter has a wide and successful experience in one of the 
poorest and most isolated regions of the Atlantic Coast. 
He writes: 

There are all over the country many devoted priests 
who realize the great need of concerted action in regard 
to rural school problems, but as they are most of them 
buried away in small parishes, like myself, they never 
come in contact with one another. I myself know of 
several such, who have expressed to me their desire of 
just such united campaigning for an improvement of 
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our rural school conditions. If any steps can be taken 
toward uniting through the country the friends, cleri- 
eal and lay, of our Catholic rural schools, I shall be 
ready to join in any such movement and do all I can, 
by act or writing to further it. 

There is need, too, not only for work in connection 
with the rural school proper, but for rural social and 
catechetical work, distribution of good literature, or- 
ganization of the children, ete. I have come to certain 
conclusions on these matters, which may or may not 
stand the test of criticism, but at any rate we need at 
the beginning of such work a great plenty of sugges- 
tions, and good sense and experience will afterward 
select those that are most practicable. 


To bring to fruition the earnest request of hundreds who 
are bearing single handed and in isolation the heavy burden 
of responsibility in this vast and important field of rural 
life, I submit to the members of this Association the de- 
sirability of entering upon a study of the rural Catholic 
school problem in the United States, and in the words of a 
zealous correspondent, ‘‘urgently request that steps be 
taken to formulate a national rural school policy to replace 
the haphazard way in which this vast field is left to the 
initiative of individuals, enormously handicapped by rural 
poverty and lack of appreciation of the work on the part of 
Catholies.’’8 
The suggestion made to the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion was not followed, but while he was preparing the paper, Father 
O’Hara conceived the idea of founding a national headquarters for 
the direction of a program for rural welfare. The logical place for 
such an office was in the newly organized National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Accordingly, he presented his plan to the Department 
of Social Action and to the Department of Education in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, either one of which could 
easily direct his proposed rural religious educational program. The 
memorandum sent to each was: 
1. 53.7% of the population of the United States accord- 
ing to the census of 1910 was rural; 46.3% urban. A careful 
estimate based on the religious census of 1916 shows that 


8Edwin V. O’Hara, ‘‘The Rural Problem in Its Bearing on 
Catholic Education,’’ copied from the original manuscript, Bishop 
O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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about 80% of the Catholic population of the United States is 
urban; perhaps less than 20% rural. 

2. Of the total school population, 58% is rural; while only 
10% of the organized Catholic schools are rural. 

3. During the decade 1906 to 1916, the rural Catholic 
population decreased in proportion to the total. 

4, The country is the prolific source of population; it has 
the large families. The city population is relatively sterile. 
Hence the future is with the Church that ministers to the 
country. 

5. There should be organized a section of rural Catholic 
education to study the rural Catholic problem, to suggest 
remedies and to enlist the active co-operation of all forces 
necessary to apply these remedies. 

6. Such a section might well be in closest co-operation 
with a rural section of the Social Action Department 
engaged in rural Catholic Social problems.4 


At a committee meeting of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in Chicago during Easter week 
of 1920, the Chairman, Bishop Peter Muldoon of Rockford, 
Illinois, approved the suggestion. He appointed Father O’Hara to 
head the new section which was to be called the Rural Life Bureau. 
Father O’Hara accepted the position on condition that he could 
resign as pastor of the Cathedral in Portland, Oregon, and be 
assigned as pastor to a rural parish which would serve as an 
experimental station for the development of a rural program. When 
Archbishop Alexander Christie of Portland, Oregon, gave his consent, 
Father O’Hara was assigned to St. Mary’s Church, Eugene, Oregon. 
He moved there in June, 1920, and officially established his head- 
quarters for the Rural Life Bureau on October 1, 1921. The Crusade 
thereby acquired its first national center. 


Father O’Hara’s first important step as Director of the Rural 
Life Bureau was to study the rural life of Lane County, Oregon, 
with a view to formulating a rural welfare program to serve as a 
guide for the Bureau. His survey included six phases of rural living: 
religion, education, health, recreation, economics, and housing. As the 
result of this study, Father O’Hara proposed the following plan 
for his program : 


1. A sense of the critical importance of the rural religious 
problem must be developed in the Catholic body. 


‘Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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2. The rural clergy must be urged to study and promote 
all practical rural co-operative enterprises. 

3. A revision of rural domestic economy must be promot- 
ed to make the farm attractive to women. 

4. Sisters’ hospitals in the country should be multipled 
and their opportunities for social service be developed with 
the active co-operation of the rural parishes. 

5. Creation of rural social and recreational facilities; 
and colonization with a view to reinforcing religion with a 
social bond must be undertaken. 

6. Intellectual interests of the country-side must be 
widened; especially encouraging those agencies which sub- 
serve religion. 

7. Develop strong rural religious centers and employ 
means of religious instruction adapted to rural conditions.® 


The full thirty-nine page report was printed and three thousand 
copies were distributed among rural pastors and leaders in all parts 
of the country. The survey was the first attempt of any Catholic 
rural welfare leader to study the problem and its solution. The 
distribution of the report was the initial effort to enlist the aid of 
all rural pastors, thereby attempting to create the first national 
Catholic rural movement. 


Besides the Lane County survey, Father O’Hara was able, at 
the end of nine months, to report the following imposing array 
of achievements to the Chairman of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The Rural Life Bureau 
Office in Eugene, Oregon, was an existing fact. Contact had been 
made with other rural agencies, such as the American Country Life 
Association, the American Farm Bureau Federation, Agricultural 
Colleges, and the agricultural press. Extensive correspondence had 
been carried on with rural pastors. Articles dealing with rural 
welfare were published in magazines and newspapers. Religious 
Vacation Schools had been established in several dioceses. A 
department of Catholic Correspondence Schools for rural districts 
had been opened under the direction of Monsignor Victor Day of 
Helena, Montana. Father O’Hara had lectured in the leading 
Catholic seminaries of the United States as well as to the Catholic 
students and faculty members of the ten leading Agricultural 
Colleges of the country. Catholic Committees had also been organized 
in those colleges to serve as a nucleus for local rural activities. 


5Edwin V. O’Hara, Lane County Report, Manuscript in the files 
of Bishop O’Hara, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Studies had been carried on in rural health, co-operatives, population 
growth, and the American Farm Bureau Federation. He established 
the fact that the rural population is more prolific than the urban 
population and that consequently, the neglect of Catholic rural activi- 
ties is fraught with the gravest danger to the future of the Church in 
America.* Thus the activity of Father O’Hara during the first nine 
months built up much of the philosophical background of the Crusade. 
Also, he had begun to prepare rural pastors for the call to the na- 
tional movement which came thirteen months later on the last day 
of July, 1923. 

In an effort to secure local support throughout the nation, Father 
O’Hara had organized, by the end of the year, seventeen Diocesan 
Relations Committees. These were formed from the Catholic students 
and teachers in state agricultural colleges under the direction of the 
local pastors. Some of the local priests had been appointed by their 
bishops to co-operate with Father O’Hara while others had volun- 
teered to aid in the work.’ 

For the first nine months, the total expenditures for the Rural 
Life Bureau, including the salary of the Director and a secretary, 
was $3,498.04.8 This ability to stretch a penny to do the work of a 
dollar is characteristic of the whole national Catholic rural life 
movement. 

As has been seen, one of Father O’Hara’s first steps as Director 
of the Rural Life Bureau was to contact and become a member of 
other organizations working for a solution of rural problems. One 
of these was the American Country Life Association.? Early in the 


6Report of the Rural Life Bureau, Social Action Department, 
N.C.W.C., October 1 to June 30, 1922, Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the N.C.W.C. files, Washington, D.C. 

Ibid. 

8 bid. 

°The American Country Life Association developed from the 
Commission on Country Life appointed in 1908 by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Aroused by the lag of social and economic institu- 
tions of the open country as compared with those of the nation as 
a whole, President Roosevelt gave the Commission, as its objective, 
the establishment of agriculture as a permanently satisfying institu- 
tion. In the pursuit of their aims, the Commissioners held hearings 
throughout the country. In 1919, they eonducted a national confer- 
ence on rural problems at Baltimore, Maryland. At that meeting, 
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summer of 1923, Mr. Henry Israel, then President of the Associa- 
tion, wrote to Father O’Hara informing him of the annual meet- 
ing to be held in St. Louis in November of the same year and asking 
his co-operation in securing a Catholic representation for the meet- 
ing. Upon accepting, Father O’Hara conceived the notion of perhaps 
holding a Catholic rural meeting in St. Louis which would have a 
few sessions of its own, outside of those held by the American Coun- 
try Life Association. 


In his annual report to the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
eovering the period from July 1, 1922, to July 1, 19238, Father O’Hara 
mentioned the plan as a possible project.!° In a letter accompanying 


l0Report of the Rural Infe Bureau, July, 1922 to July 1923, Social 
Action Department, N.C.W.C. files, Washington, D.C. 


the American Country Life Association was born. Mr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield was elected President. 


Designed as a non-political and a non-sectarian organization, the 
Association provided a platform and a clearing house for the ideas, 
plans, and projects of social, economic, religious, educational, and 
governmental rural organizations. It also acted as a joint public 
relations agency to promote good will, understanding, and co-opera- 
tion. 


Father O’Hara became a member of the Association in 1921. From 
the very beginning, he was active in it and appeared on a number 
of its programs. After the founding of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, the members of the new organization maintained 
the same close relationship. Therefore, it was natural for the Con- 
ference, together with other organizations, to step in and help save 
the Association when a lack of sufficient capital threatened its con- 
tinued existence in 1941. Bishop Muench appointed Father George 
Nell the Conference’s representative on the committee organized to 
study the problem facing the Association. This committee made Fath- 
er Nell a member of the Reassessment Committee which summoned 
two special meetings in 1948, one in Chicago and one in Louisville. 
The responses to both meetings were encouraging enough for the 
members to decide to carry the movement forward despite war-time 
conditions and a small treasury. A national convention was immedi- 
ately planned for 1944. It was held in Chicago, National meetings 
have also been held in the succeeding years. Dr. Joseph Ackerman 
is now the President of the Association. His headquarters are located 
at 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the report, he asked for permission to put the suggestion into effect.™4 
Bishop Muldoon having consented, all that remained for the peti- 
tioner to do was to find a convention hotel; locate a local person or 
organization willing to co-operate and tend to the details; secure the 
permission of Archbishop John Glennon, to hold the convention in 
his city; find speakers; assure an adequate attendance; handle the 
publicity; prepare a program; and attend to all the multifarious de- 
tails which are the lot of anyone organizing a meeting on a national 
scale. Moreover, all of this had to be accomplished in three months 
and by mail. 


Fortunately, many circumstances were in Father O’Hara’s favor. 
The Archbishop of St. Louis was known for his hospitality and his 
interest in rural affairs. St. Louis was the home of the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein, whose Director, Mr. Frederick P. Ken- 
kel, K.S.G., can be said to be one of the outstanding Catholic lay 
leaders and sociologists of the country. Finally, the program of 
the American Country Life Association was studded with enough 
national figures to make the meeting attractive to any ruralist. 


On the last day of July, 1923, the first letter was written to Mr. 
Kenkel. In it, Father O’Hara outlined his plans for the national 
meeting, asking Mr. Kenkel to represent the Rural Life Bureau in 
St. Louis and to handle the local arrangements. Three good reasons 
were offered why Mr. Kenkel should accept: first, the position of 
the Central Verein; secondly, his membership in the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; and 
thirdly, his own personal acquaintance with the rural life field.1? 
Within a week Mr. Kenkel replied, ‘‘ Although I am somewhat loath 
to aecept new duties of any kind, I cannot see how I ean well deny 
your request.’’!3 It was fortunate for the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference that Mr. Kenkel accepted. He put at the disposal 
of the Conference his fund of knowledge and his years of experience 
in handling national meetings. His influence can be traced through- 
out the early years and his counsel, which was sought by most of 
the leaders, saved the Conference many embarrassing moments. Of 
all the lay people present at the first meeting, he was the only 
one whose interest lasted through the full quarter of a century. His 


‘Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Mr. Kenkel, July 29, 1928, Bishop 
O’Hara’s files, Kanas City, Missouri. 

Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Mr. Kenkel, July 31, 1923, Cen- 
tral Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 


18Letter from Mr. Kenkel to Bishop O’Hara, August 6, 1923, Cen- 
tral Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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active participation as an officer and as a member lasted just as long 
as his age would allow. 

Now began the deluge! Letters were sent back and forth between 
Eugene, Oregon, and St. Louis, Missouri, and from both of these 
points to all parts of the country. The Archbishop gave his consent 
to hold the convention in St. Louis. Mr. August Brockland, assistant 
to Mr. Kenkel, accepted the position of secretary to the committee 
on arrangements.'4 To accommodate the priests attending the conven- 
tion, the Melbourne Hotel, across the street from St. Francis Xavier 
Church, was chosen as headquarters. A five-minute street car ride 
would take the delegates to the site of the American Country Life 
Association’s Convention. 


Mr. Henry Israel asked for and received the co-operation of 
Father O’Hara in the carrying out of a splendid promotional pro- 
ject. His Association had designated Sunday, November 11, as Rural 
Life Day. It secured the co-operation of the Church Federation of 
Protestant Churches in St. Louis in making the pulpits of those 
churches available on that Sunday to leaders of the country life 
movement. Mr. Israel asked Father O’Hara to request the Catholic 
pastors of St. Louis to choose a rural topic for their sermon on that 
day. Father O’Hara went even further. He not only sought the help 
of St. Louis clergy but wrote to all the pastors of the United 
States requesting them to build their sermons around a rural topic 
on that day. To make it as easy as possible to comply with the request, 
Father O’Hara printed suggestions for such a sermon in the October 
issue of St. Isidore’s Plow, the official organ of the Rural Life 
Bureau.!®> Thus the message of the Conference became national and 
its influence went beyond the limits of the members present. 


To accomplish as much as possible in the three day meeting, Father 
O’Hara prepared a list of tentative resolutions to be considered and 
adopted by the Conference. In this way some general statements 
could “be formulated to act as guides for those people who would 
look to the Conference for direction. To save precious time at the 
meeting, he wrote to twelve or fifteen priests asking them to serve 
on the resolutions committee. To acquaint everyone with the pro- 
posed statements, he printed them in the November issue of St. [s?- 
dore’s Plow. The original program allotted one hour to the disecus- 
sion and adoption of the resolutions, but Mr. Kenkel, a veteran on 
committees, objected to so brief a period. He maintained that it 


M4Tetter from Bishop O’Hara to Mr. Brockland, August 14, 1923, 
Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 
15Pergonal interview with Bishop O’Hara, August, 1944. 
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was essential for the members of the committee not only to adopt 
resolutions but to understand them thoroughly. The principles in- 
volved then become part of the knowledge of the members which 
they can take home as a real message for their people and a con- 
erete program for the future. To accomplish this, Mr. Kenkel sug- 
gested that the committee meeting be conducted as a short course 
study club. His recommendation was adopted. The nucleus thus in- 
doctrinated was a good start for the spread of the philosophy of the 
movement.!6 

The problem which worried both the Rural Life Bureau and the 
Central Verein was attendance. Both organizations were spending 
a considerable amount of money on the Conference. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference was already beginning to hint about 
too many expenditures. Nothing was left undone, therefore, to se- 
cure an impressive attendance. Budget committees had to be shown 
that funds none too readily granted were being spent wisely and 
that the Church would get adequate dividends in return. 


Father O’Hara started the campaign by writing to each bishop 
and archbishop in the United States asking him to appoint a diocesan 
representative. Archbishop Glennon followed this by inviting all 
the bishops and archbishops, who were assembled in Washington 
for their fall meeting, either to attend personally or send repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Kenkel took it upon himself to write to the Abbots 
of five Benedictine abbeys in the Middle West asking them to be 
represented at the Conference, because of the traditional Benedictine 
interest in agriculture. Father O’Hara wrote to all of the seminaries 
and Catholie colleges, while Mr. Kenkel sought the co-operation of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women. Mr. Kenkel also wrote to the Superiors of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame and the Sisters of St. Joseph, both 
of which Congregations have their motherhouses in St. Louis, and 
to all the heads of the high schools and academies in the city. €ather 
O’Hara personally invited all pastors living near an agricultural 
college. The State Deputies of the Knights of Columbus were re- 
quested to appoint committees to prepare rural programs for rural 
councils as well as to send representatives to the Conference. The 
October issue of St. Isidore’s Plow, carrying an announcement of 
the meeting, was sent free by the Rural Life Bureau to four thou- 
sand rural pastors, three thousand of whom were in the Middle 
West. The Central Verein, on its own stationery, sent an appeal for 


16Letter from Mr. Kenkel to Bishop O’Hara, October 13, 1923, 
Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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delegates to a selected list of 1,950 priests and laymen in the Middle 
West. To assure concrete results, it then wrote to the heads of the 
State Leagues of the Central Verein, and through them, canvassed 
parishes and societies. The Archbishop of St. Louis wrote to all 
the priests of the diocese and ended the letter with this sentence: 
‘‘From the country parishes of our own Archdiocese, I would be 
glad to have delegates nominated to attend the Conference, or a 
number of parishes could unite in sending one or two members to 
make joint representation.’’!7 The American Country Life Associa- 
tion sent its literature free to all persons whose names were sub- 
mitted by Father O’Hara and Mr. Kenkel.}8 

In an interview with Archbishop Glennon, Mr. Brockland out- 
lined the efforts made to secure an adequate attendance and asked 
his opinion. The Archbishop, being a realist, replied that he could 
think of nothing more to do, but predicted that only about twenty- 
delegates would attend. He urged the leaders not to be discouraged 
if his prediction came true because it would be better to make a small 
beginning with a few good men than to have a large meeting of 
mediocre men.!® He knew it would take years of education before the 
movement could gain momentum. 

Everything was prepared. The speakers were ready, the priests 
and laity knew the dates, the agenda was outlined, and the time 
came for Father O’Hara to leave for St. Louis. But a trip across 
half of the United States was not to be wasted. He left Portland, 
Oregon, on November 2; addressed a clergy conference at Concordia, 
Kansas; spoke to the students and faculty members of the State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas; and arrived in St. 
Louis on the morning of November 8.2° The first National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference started that afternoon. The dreams of many 
of the early rural welfare workers had been finally realized. 

Seventy-three persons registered at the Convention on the first 
day.2! Though Archbishop Glennon proved to be a poor prophet, the 
volume of publicity produced should have resulted in a better re- 


17Letter from Archbishop Glennon to the priests of the Archdio- 
cese, October 19, 1923, Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 

18Numerous letters in the files of the Central Bureau, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the files of Bishop O’Hara, Kansas City, Missouri. 

19Letter from Mr. Brockland to Mr. Kenkel, September 19, 1928, 
Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 

20Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Mr. Kenkel, October 25, 1923, 
Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 

21Registration figures on file in the Central Bureau and in the 
files of Father Francis Leipzig, Eugene, Oregon. 
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sponse. The poor attendance could have been an indication of the 
ignorance of Catholics concerning the dire need of the Church for 
a definite rural program, at the same time explaining why the first 
twenty years of the history of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference were a long unnoticed effort to educate religious, priests, and 
laity to the needs of rural America. 

Fifteen states and Canada were represented at the first meeting. 
One Archbishop and four Bishops were present. Six religious orders 
of men sent representatives; the Benedictines and the Jesuits had 
two each while the following groups had one each: Servites, Basilians, 
Brothers of Mary, and the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Thirty-four 
diocesan priests were present while the laity was represented by 
nine men and six women.?? Oral testimony indicates that many dele- 
gates attended the Conference but did not register. Of the registered 
delegates, six deserve special mention as still being active in the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference today: Fathers O’Hara, 
George Hildner, Howard Bishop, Bernard Hilgenberg, Louis Zirbes, 
and Mr. Kenkel. 

The programs of the two organizations, the American Country Life 
Association and the National Catholic Rural Life Conference were 
so arranged as to allow the delegates to attend all the sessions 
of both conventions. Two joint luncheons were arranged, at one of 
which Archbishop Glennon and Mr. Henry Wallace, Sr., then See- 
retary of Agriculture, were the featured speakers. Other partici- 
pants in the program of the American Country Life Association 
were Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Lineoln, Massachusetts; James R. Howard, Clemons, Iowa, former 
President of the American Farm Bureau Federation; C. J. Galpin, 
Washington, D.C., Director of Rural Life Studies, Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Caroline Hedger, Chicago, Illinois, of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund; Dr. N. P. Colwell, Chicago, Illinois, 
Secretary of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association; Grace R. Frysinger, Washington, 
D. C., Executive Secretary of the American Home Economies Associ- 
ation; Josephine A. Arnquist, Ames, Iowa, of the Extension Service 
in charge of club work; and Mrs. John H. Dyer, Marshall, Missouri.”% 

One of the features of the joint program was a luncheon served by 
the American Country Life Association for all the ministers and 


22T bid. 
*3Official N.C.R.L.C. Program, 1923, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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priests attending both conventions. It was held Friday noon. Out of 
consideration for the priests, fish was served to all, much to the 
chagrin of the non-Catholies. As a consequence, the social atmosphere 
was rather chilly, until the first after-dinner speaker, Monsignor 
Kelley, of ‘‘Extension’’ fame, rose to speak. Looking at the fish 
bones on his plate, he surveyed the crowd and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
have a Protestant stomach.’’ The laughter that followed broke the 
tension. The rest of the session was as cordial as could be expected, 
with both groups profiting by the exchange of views.”4 


The program of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
while not as replete with national figures as that of the American 
Country Life Association, was, nevertheless, filled with speakers well 
known in their own localities and experts on their subjects. Bishop 
Peter Muldoon and Mr. Kenkel gave the addresses of weleome. Father 
O’Hara spoke on ‘‘The Rationale of the Catholic Rural Life Move- 
ment.’’ Father M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
Canada, addressed the group on ‘‘The Real Cause of the Rural 
Exodus.’’ Bishop Vincent Wehrle, of Bismarck, North Dakota, sup- 
plemented Father Kelly’s address with ‘‘ How to Counteract the Rural 
Exodus.’ 725 


Rural education which started the whole movement and which 
played such a prominent role in subsequent meetings had only one 
official place on the program, the paper read by Monsignor Victor 
Day, of Helena, Montana, on ‘‘Religious Correspondence Courses.”’ 
Religious vacation schools were discussed in closed sessions. Aid to the 
rural parish was discussed by Monsignor Kelley, President and Found- 
er of the Catholic Church Extension Society, in his address, ‘‘Chureh 
Extension in Rural Parishes.’’ Father Zirbes who had assisted in 
drawing plans for more than a dozen farm homes in his parish at 
North Lake, Wisconsin, spoke on ‘‘Planning the Rural Home.’’ It is 
worth noting that the Queen’s Work which has always been interested 
in the work of the Conference, participated in the first convention by 
assigning Father Edward Garesche, S.J., the topic, ‘‘Rural Sodali- 
ties.’’ Father William McDermott, Evansville, Wisconsin, presented 
the recreational phase of rural living in his talk, ‘‘The Rural Religious 
Drama.’’ He obtained his experience by staging the Passion Play in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1922, and from his experiments in the drama- 
tization of Bible History in his own parish. The Most Reverend John 
T. MeNicholas, O.P., then Bishop of Duluth, Minnesota, now Arch- 


24Tetter from Father McDermott to the author, November 14, 1945. 
25Official N.C.R.L.C. Program, 1923, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, drew a picture of the special religious 
needs of rural America in his address, ‘‘A Religious Community for 
the Rural Districts.’’*6 Reports on the rural work of such groups as 
the Central Verein, the Catholic Union of Missouri, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the National Council of Catholic Women, as well as 
the rural movement in seminaries and Catholic co-operation with 
agricultural colleges, finished the public sessions of the Conference.27 

Such an extended program, hastily organized, and participated in 
by zealots who realized they were the founders of a new national 
organization, was bound to exceed the time limits set by the schedule. 
As a result, the first day’s program extended to the second and the 
second to the third. In desperation, Father Thomas Carey, the acting 
chairman, asked the speakers to limit themselves to fifteen minutes. 
Father McDermott, the next speaker, had a lengthy paper prepared 
on rural dramaties but sensing the predicament of the officers, he 
allowed himself five minutes on the central theme of his topic. Father 
Carey was so surprised it took him several seconds to realize the 
speaker was no longer on the platform. When he became adjusted to 
the fact, he jumped to his feet proclaiming a new litany of saints, 
enrollment in which was limited to speakers who did not exceed 
fifteen minutes. The next speaker was disqualified.28 However, all 
the participants finally had an opportunity to read their papers. The 
contents of the addresses built up a program of practical action for 
the Crusaders to put into effect in their own localities. 


Sitting through twenty-nine speeches, participating in the discus- 
sions, and taking notes was not the main business of this three-day 
Conference. By far more important for rural welfare was the question 
of organization. Should they solidify into a permanent group? Should 
they be part of the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference? Should they establish a national office 
other than that of the Rural Life Bureau? Should they hold annual 
meetings? Should they charge dues? These and other questions were 
discussed and settled in meetings closed to the general public. 


All the questions were answered in a simple one-page constitution 
and by-laws. It provided for a separate organization, whose only 
connection with the National Catholic Welfare Conference would be 
that the Director of the Rural Life Bureau become ex-officio 
Executive Secretary of the Conference, while the Chairman of the 
Social Action Department would be the Honorary Chairman of the 


267 hid. 
27 7T bid. 
28Letter from Father McDermott to the author, November 14, 1945. 
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National Catholic Rural Life Conference. It also ordered an annual 
meeting in the month of November. A fee of one dollar per year 
covered the dues and the subscription to St. Isidore’s Plow. Member- 
ship was open to all priests and laity, as well as to societies. The 
Conference was governed by a board of seven directors elected by 
the members at the annual meeting. To insure the accomplishment of 
the aims of the Conference on a local level, a Diocesan Relations 
Committee was provided for. It was to consist,of one representative 
of each diocese and archdiocese in the United States. Any one of the 
by-laws could be amended by a majority vote of the members present 
at the annual convention.?9 


Since the delegates were strangers to each other, the election of 
officers presented some difficulties. Monsignor Kelley knew that if 
the organization was to be permanent, it would have to be careful 
in the choice of its officers, especially that of president. He had a 
good man in mind for the position, Father Carey. Since Monsignor 
Kelley had picked Father Carey to head the Extension Society’s 
experiment at Lapeer, Michigan, he knew it would not be a mistake to 
elect him to the presidency. He suggested the move to several of the 
members. At his request, Father Hildner, of Villa Ridge, Missouri, 
made the nomination and Father Carey was elected the first President 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The Conference did 
not regret its choice.*° 


Father Edwin O’Hara, in accordance with the constitution, became 
the Executive Secretary. Father Henry F. Schuermann of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, was elected Secretary. Father McDermott of 
Evansville, Wisconsin, was put in charge of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. The other members of the Board of Directors were: 
Father Howard Bishop, Glendale, Ohio; Edward B. Conry, Salineville, 
Ohio; George Hildner, Villa Ridge, Missouri; Bernard Hilgenberg, 
Carlyle, Illinois; Francis P. Leipzig, Eugene, Oregon; and J. V. 
Scheffer, Potosi, Wisconsin.*! 

The resolutions adopted were: 

1. Recommending the use of the Correspondence Course 
in Christian Doctrine prepared for the Rural Life Bureau 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Day. 

2. Recommending for co-operation the work of the 


2Constitution and By-Laws of the N.C.R.L.C., 1923, N.C.R.L.C. 
files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

30Personal interview with Father Hildner, January, 1945, and a 
letter from Father McDermott to the author, November 14, 1945. 

81M ather Leipzig’s files, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Catholic Church Extension Society in establishing at Lapeer, 
Michigan, a Rural Extension Station. 

3. Commending the proposal and the work of Rt. Rev. 
J. T. MeNicholas, Bishop of Duluth, in the establishment 
of a rural quasi-religious community, such as the Third 
Order of Saint Dominic. 

4. Recommending the use of the vacation school plan 
of the Rural Life Bureau, whereby country children are 
assembled at stated places and times during the summer for 
religious instruction, in parishes where it is not possible to 
have a parochial school. 

5. Recommending a wider use of the facilities afforded 
by the agricultural colleges. 

6. Commending the work of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri, under the direction of the Central Verein, in send- 
ing out lecturers who address meetings in the rural parishes, 
and in setting standards of excellence.*? 

The simplicity and directness of these resolutions set a pattern— 
unfortunately not always followed—for future conventions. 

The real Crusade had now started. The National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference was established, its campaign was outlined, its leaders 
were chosen, and the battlefield had been awaiting the offensive for 
almost a hundred years. But a quick victory was not in the offing. 
In its early years, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
what its name indicated, a discussion group. It had no existence 
outside of the conventions. The duty of the officers was to prepare 
and conduct the next meeting. As the papers prepared for the 
conventions gradually enlarged the body of philosophy behind the 
movement, the Conference developed into a propaganda organization 
for the spread of those ideas. The Conference itself undertook no 
specific projects. The only concrete accomplishments resulting from 
it were those undertaken by individual members as a result of the 
annual discussions, or those urged upon other organizations. It was 
still two decades away from being a national force. 


828t. Lows Herald, November 18, 1923. 


CHAPTER IV 
LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


This task of formation, now more urgent and in- 
dispensable than ever, which must always precede direct 
action in the freld, will assuredly be served by study 
clubs, conferences, lecture courses and the various other 
activities undertaken with a view to making known the 
Christian solution of social problems. 


Pius XI (May 3, 1932) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 20-23, 1924 
St. Paul, Minnesota, October 12-15, 1925 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 21-22, 1926 
Lansing, Michigan, August 3-6, 1927 
Atchison, Kansas, September 26-27, 1928 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 15-17, 1929 


For many years the National Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
of necessity only a discussion group, meeting annually as has been 
indicated, for the purpose of exchanging ideas and furthering its 
existence as a propaganda agency. The activities of the early conven- 
tions fall naturally into a unit. They broadened the program of 
deliberations, perfected the organization, and did much to insure 
the permanency of the Conference. The work accomplished at 
Milwaukee, 1924; St. Paul, 1925; Cincinnati, 1926; Lansing, 1927; 
Atchison, 1928; and Des Moines, 1929, will be discussed under the 
headings of: officers and organizations, publications, finances, new 
members, and the philosophy of the Conference. 

The Milwaukee meeting’s first session started a precedent that 
became a habit in later conventions, amending the constitution. An 
amendment increased the Board of Directors from seven to twelve 
members and lengthened the term of office from one to three years. 
In order to stagger the influx of new directors, four were chosen for 
three years, four for two years, and four for one year. Thereafter, 
all directors were elected for the full term of three years.! 

A more radical organizational change was the separation of the 
ixecutive Secretaryship from the Directorship of the Rural Life 


1Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 8. All of the minutes of the N.C.R.L.C. are numbered. 
Therefore, references will be made to page numbers rather than to 
dates. 
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Bureau. The suggestion came from Father O’Hara who explained 
his reason in a letter to Monsignor Day: 


One reason why I advocated the establishment of the 
office in Des Moines for the Rural Life Conference, which is 
a voluntary organization raising its own funds, was because 
I entertain misgivings about the permanence of the Rural 
Life Bureau. On every hand one hears a clamor for the re- 
duction of expenses in the N.C.W.C. and I have the rural 
life work too much at heart to see it dependent upon a 
Bureau which may have its very modest funds withdrawn 
entirely from year to year.” 


To accomplish the separation, the Board of Directors deleted from 
the constitution the article uniting the two offices of Executive 
Secretary of the Conference and the Director of the Rural Life 
Bureau and substituted for it an article in accordance with this recom- 
mendation : 

The Board of Directors unanimously recommends that 
a permanent and full-time Executive Secretary be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to edit and publish St. Jsidore’s Plow, 
the official organ of the Conference, and to take eare of all 
correspondence.?® 

A full-time Executive Secretary was an obvious need, but to con- 
vinee any bishop, already hard pressed for priests, to release a man 
for non-parish work was a difficult task. The nearest the members 
eame to the fulfillment of their wish was to accept the offer of 
Bishop Thomas Drumm of Des Moines, Iowa, to allow Father Michael 
Schiltz, the temporary director of the Des Moines Catholic Charities, 
to devote part of his time to the position of Executive Secretary of the 
Conference. The Diocese of Des Moines furnished the office and half 
of the salary of Father Schiltz while the Conference paid for his 
sustenance and the balance of the income.‘ 

The arrangement did not prove to be permanent. When Father 
Peter O’Leary, the official Director of the Des Moines Catholic 
Charities, returned to Des Moines, after a year’s leave of absence 
spent in graduate work, Bishop Drumm was forced to place Father 
Schiltz in charge of a parish. Consequently, at the St. Paul Convention 


*Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Monsignor Day, no date, Bishop 
O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 

3Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 8. 

4Letter from Father Schiltz to Bishop O’Hara, November 28, 1924, 
Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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in 1925, a new Executive Secretary had to be appointed. Since no 
other priest, free enough to assume the position could be found, 
Father O’Hara reluctantly took over the office, thus once more 
uniting the Executive Secretaryship of the Conference with the 
Directorship of the Rural Life Bureau.® 

It is unfortunate that the need for a full-time Executive Sec- 
retary could not have been satisfied. If it had been possible, it is 
probable that the growth of the Conference in its early years would 
have been much greater. On the other hand, it is perhaps fortunate 
that the Conference had a few uneventful years in which it could 
allow its roots to grow deep into the rich philosophy of the Church, 
thus preparing itself for the phenomenal growth it experienced in 
later years. 

At the meeting in St. Paul, in 1925, at which Father O’Hara was 
induced to reassume the office of Executive Secretary, the Board of 
Directors was also enlarged. Three members were added, thus bringing 
the total to fifteen. The fact that all three were laymen illustrates 
the desire of the Conference to avoid being identified as a strictly 
clerical organization. The members realized that if they were to 
achieve success, it was necessary to recruit aid from all levels of 
Church society. Throughout the history of the Conference the 
number of lay leaders among the members has always been small, 
despite strenuous efforts to induce them to join. For some reason or 
other, the laity has never become interested. The awakening of the 
Catholic laity to the rural needs of the Church is ‘still one of the 
major projects of the Conference. 

In December, 1928, Father O’Hara decided to move the office of 
the Rural Life Bureau from Eugene, Oregon, to Washington, D. C. 
Before the transfer, Father O’Hara was not only the Director of 
the Rural Life Bureau and the Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, but also pastor of St. Mary’s Church in Eugene. As the activi- 
ties of the Bureau and the Conference grew, he saw he could not do 
justice to both his expanding parish and national rural welfare. 
One of them had to go and since he felt he could do more good by 
trying to direct other country pastors in rural work than by remain- 
ing one himself, he secured from his bishop a release from parish 
work and moved his office into the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference headquarters in Washington, D.C. The transfer was accom- 
plished in January, 1929. In his new location, he assumed the added 
burden of teaching rural sociology at Catholic University during the 


5Official minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa, p. 15. 
8Tbid. 
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regular term, and the same course at Notre Dame’s summer sessions. 


At Cincinnati, in 1926, Father Arthur Luckey succeeded Father 
Carey as President of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Although a member for only one year, Father Luckey brought to 
the Conference a lifetime of rural experience. His boyhood home was 
in a mission where Mass was celebrated once a month. His first par- 
ish as a priest was the church in Ellsworth, Kansas, the first example 
of discouraging religious conditions in rural areas as told by Bishop 
Kelley in his book, The Story of Extension. But the work which came 
to the notice of Father O’Hara, inducing him to secure Father Luckey 
as a member of the Conference, was the program of co-operation 
which the latter worked out between his new parish in Manhattan, 
Kansas, and the Kansas State Agricultural College located in the 
same town.’ 


Father Luckey remained in office until 1928, at which time he was 
sueceeded by Father Howard Bishop of Clarksville, Maryland. 
Father Bishop had been a member of the Conference from the be- 
ginning. Although city-born, he had always been interested in rural 
life. At the time of his ordination, he requested a country parish. 
He had to wait two years before his wish was granted. He was then 
made pastor of the church at Clarksville, Maryland. He always re- 
ferred to it as not even a crossroad because it was situated at a Y in the 
highway. His parish needed a school but did not have the money to 
finance it. Father Bishop, therefore, founded the League of the Lit- 
tle Flower for the purpose of raising money for needy rural parishes. 
After the League became firmly established, Father Bishop turned 
the organization over to the Archbishop of Baltimore, who made it 
a permanent organization and appointed its founder as Director.® 


The Board of Directors at the Atchison Convention in 1928, es- 
tablished a new office for the Conference, that of Recording Secre- 
tary. At the founding convention in 1923, a Recording Secretary was 
provided for but no minutes of the sessions were kept. Since then, the 
position had been allowed to lapse. In 1928, it was revived with the 
election of Father Felix Pitt, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Diocese of Louisville, Kentucky. Since no minutes existed for the 
five previous conventions, Father Pitt supplied the lack by copying 
into the minutes book the brief accounts of the meetings, as they had 
appeared in either St. Jstdore’s Plow or Catholic Rural Infe2 


‘Personal interview with Monsignor Luckey, July, 1945. 

8Personal interview with Father Bishop, November, 1944. 

°Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa, p. 34. 
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In this period, the Conference also got a new Honorary Chairman. 
Bishop Muldoon had resigned as Chairman of the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference early in the 
year 1927 and died on the eighth of October of the same year. 
Bishop Thomas F. Lillis, of Kansas City, was chosen to replace him 
and according to the Conference’s constitution, automatically became 
the Honorary Chairman of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


When Father O’Hara first opened the Rural Life Bureau in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, he was deluged with letters from rural pastors ask- 
ing for advice. In an effort to supply the information wanted, as 
well as to cut down the secretarial work, he started to publish a 
little four-page magazine called St. Isidore’s Plow. The first issue 
appeared in October, 1922. When the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference was started, it adopted the magazine as its offical or- 
gan. Therefore, while Father Schiltz was the part-time Executive 
Secretary of the Conference, his most important duty was the pub- 
lishing of St. Isidore’s Plow, or as it was then known, Catholic Rural 
Infe. When he was forced to relinquish his position, the editorship re- 
verted to Father O’Hara. But the multitudinous duties of the Rural 
Life Bureau did not permit Father O’Hara to assume new ones. 
Therefore, in July, 1926, he received permission from Bishop Mul- 
doon to open a sort of regional office of the Rural Life Bureau, the 
principal task of which was to edit the magazine. After consulting 
with members of the Conference, he chose Father William McDermott 
for the position. Father McDermott established his office in his rec- 
tory at Racine, Wisconsin. The Milwaukee meeting in 1924 author- 
ized the changing of the name from St. Isidore’s Plow to Catholic 
Rural Life.!° Father McDermott retained his position for one year 
and two months. At the Lansing Convention in 1927, the Board of 
Directors argued that the publication could thrive better in Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the wing of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca and in the shadow of the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Frank 
O’Hara, Professor of Economics at the University and a brother of 
Father O’Hara, was appointed editor. Father MeDermott’s regional 
Rural Life Bureau at Racine, Wisconsin, was accordingly closed. 

In 1929, a proposal made by the Paulist Fathers that their maga- 
zine, the Missionary, be combined with Catholic Rural Life caused 
a lengthy discussion in the Board of Directors’ meeting at the Des 
Moines Convention. The responsibility for a decision was finally given 


Catholic Rural Infe, August, 1926, p. 1. 
11 Catholic Rural Infe, October, 1927, p. 3. 
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to a special committee. Though not present at the meeting, Mr. Ken- 
kel was made a member. Father O’Hara wrote to him asking for 
his opinion. With twenty-four years of editorial experience behind 
him, Mr. Kenkel was against the proposed merger, expressing his 
objections thus: 
Moreover the Rural Life Conference should conduct its 
own organ; it is not likely that any other organization would 
do so in a manner compatible with the best interest of the 
conference. 
The Committee for Social Propaganda suggested to Card- 
inal Faleonio, then Apostolic Delegate, that they turn the 
Study House fund over to some established college or uni- 
versity for the purpose of conducting a house of Catholic 
Social Study. Here is his answer: ‘‘Gentlemen, why should 
you wish to do that? Why not keep the institution in your 
own hands? Once you have turned it over to some other or- 
ganization, you will have little to say regarding it.’’!? 
The proposal was voted down by the committee. 

Obtaining financial assistance has always been one of the biggest 
difficulties of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The 
one dollar fee asked of each member at the convention in St. Louis 
was sufficient to pay for the incidental expenses connected with 
arranging a national meeting, since the Rural Life Bureau paid all 
bills not handled by the local committee. But when the Conference 
took over the responsibility for the publication of Catholic Rural 
Iife, a larger treasury was required. In order to support the venture, 
some of the members pledged a donation of one hundred dollars, 
payable in ten monthly installments.4? By October, 1925, $4,015.00 
had been raised by this method.'4 It was believed that in a few years 
the magazine could be made self-supporting, thus eliminating the 
need for repeated requests for donations. But such was not the ease. 
When the first Treasurer, Father Hildner, resigned in October, 1926, 
he turned over to his successor, Father Pitt, $1,585.88.15 At Atchison 
in 1928, Father Pitt was elected Recording Secretary. His successor, 
Father Joseph Schmidt, started with a treasury balance of $261.87.1¢ 


2Tetter from Mr. Kenkel to Bishop O’Hara, November 5, 1929, 
Central Bureau files, St. Louis, Missouri. 

183Offical Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa, p. 8. 

4Offical N.C.R.L.C. Treasurer’s Account Book, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa, p. 3. 
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In other words, the original fund of almost five thousand dollars was 
practically expended in three years’ time. A new plea would have 
to be made or a new source of income discovered. 

Fortunately, Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
Treasurer of the American Board of Catholic Missions, attended 
the Atchison Convention in 1928. Recognizing the missionary na- 
ture of the work of the Conference in spreading the religious vaca- 
tion school technique, he suggested to Father Luckey, that the Con- 
ference apply to the American Board of Catholic Missions for fi- 
nancial assistance.!”? Father Luckey relayed the suggestion to Father 
O’Hara. After the convention, Father O’Hara visited Bishop Noll 
at Fort Wayne to learn the procedure of securing aid from the 
American Board of Catholic Missions. In a letter to Father Luckey 
he reported his interview and his plan of action as follows: 


He said that if we asked for $5000 to start a number of 
religious vacation schools he would be willing to speak in 
favor of the request. He suggested that the request should 
be made at a meeting of the Board which will be held im- 
mediately after the Bishops’ meeting in Washington next 
month. How do you think Bishop Tief would feel toward 
being present at the meeting of the Mission Board in Chi- 
cago and presenting the request of the Catholic Rural Life 

_ Conference for $5000 for this year for the purpose of start- 
ing twenty vacation schools in Western and Southern dio- 
ceses during the coming summer? It usually costs about 
$200 to finance a typical vacation school of 75 to 125 chil- 
dren. After the first year it would become largely self-sup- 
porting. But if we were in a position to do this missionary 
work of assisting these schools for the first year we could 
use whatever funds we got the second year largely for other 
schools. Bishop Noll suggested that we write a letter to 
Cardinal Mundelein, to Bishop Kelley, and to Bishop Noll 
himself voicing the request but that some bishop should pre- 
sent the appeal at the meeting and, of course, it should be 
some bishop who would have the matter at heart. 

Will you see Bishop Tief as soon as convenient, or do you 
think there is someone else who would do more effectively 
than he? I shall draft the letters and have Father Bishop 
send them to the members of the Board as suggested by 
Bishop Noll. We should, I think, use every effort to secure 
this aid as it may be the beginning of very considerable 


Personal interview with Monsignor Luckey, July, 1945. 
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assistance. We have only three weeks before the Bishops’ 

meeting and we must make the best use of our time.'8 
Father Luckey visited his Ordinary, Bishop Tief, at Concordia, Kan- 
sas, and got his consent to present the petition. On February 29, 
1929, Father Schmidt, the Conference’s Treasurer, received from 
the Board of Catholic Missions, a check of $5,000.19 The Mission 
Board is still the main financial supporter of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 


A few important members were recruited for the Conference dur- 
ing this period. At Milwaukee in 1924, Father Luigi Ligutti, the 
present Executive Secretary of the Conference, made his first ap- 
pearance. At that time he was pastor in Woodbine, Iowa. 


Father Aloisius Muench of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis- 
consin, now Bishop of Fargo, North Dakota, made his first contact 
with the Conference by accident. Mr. Brockland was scheduled to 
give the annual report on the Central Verein’s rural activities to the 
Conference at the Milwaukee Convention. Since he was unable to 
attend, Father Muench took his place on the program. The Milwaukee 
Convention also brought into the Conference Father John LaFarge, 
S.J., now editor of the Catholic weekly, America, edited by the 
Jesuits. This expert in the Slavie languages, consultant on racial 
problems, and student of rural sociology put his pen and versatility at 
the disposal of the Conference, joining Father O’Hara in putting 
into words the ideas and findings of the Conference as they grew 
out of the annual discussions. Two women joined the Crusade at Mil- 
waukee. Miss Lucille Reynolds, then of Amherst, Massachusetts, but 
now a member of the Farm Credit Administration in Washington, 
D.C., and Miss Margaret Lynch, then Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women but now retired, injected the wo- 
man’s viewpoint into the propaganda of the Conference. Also, Miss 
Lynch, by interesting her organization in the religious vacation 
schools, was to a great extent responsible for the success of the 
schools. Through the local Councils of Catholic Women, Miss Lynch 
was able to offer to the bishops in the dioceses where the Conference 
was trying to establish schools, a group of women willing to assume 
responsibility for conducting the schools. 

Mr. Joseph Matt, head of the Minnesota League of the Central 
Verein and publisher of the rural-minded German magazine, Der 


18Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Father Luckey, October 17, 1928, 
Father Luckey’s files, Manhattan, Kansas. 

18Offieal N.C.R.L.C. Treasurer’s Account Book, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa, p. 20. 
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Wanderer, became a member of the Conference at the St. Paul Con- 
vention in 1925. Always interested in the work of the Crusade, his 
ereatest contributions came when the Conference established its 
headquarters in St. Paul in 1934. From that time on he worked in 
close co-operation with Father James Byrnes, then the Executive 
Secretary. 


At Cineinnati, in 1926, Mr. Roy Bergengren, then Executive Sec- 
retary of the Credit Union Extension Bureau, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, assisted the members in the preparation of an economic section 
of the general program. Since then, he has worked in closest co-opera- 
tion with the Conference and has been responsible for the shaping 
of some of the thought of the members on credit unions. 

The Atchison Convention in 1928 was held at St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege. Father O’Hara was so well impressed with the local organizer, 
Father Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., that after the convention he wrote 
to Abbott Martin Veth, O.S.B., asking that Father Schmiedeler be 
appointed as official representative of the Atchison Benedictines 
for the Conference. The appointment was made.?° Father Schmiedeler 
was destined to become the successor of Father O’Hara as Director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s Rural Life Bureau in 
1931. 


The period under discussion could point to some tangible results. 
A propaganda organization is not successful if it does not induce 
individuals or societies to put its tenets into practice. At Cincinnati, 
the twenty-seven diocesan representatives present were given a prac- 
tical three-point program to inaugurate. First, establish religious 
vacation schools wherever it was practical. Secondly, follow the ex- 
ample of Father Bishop in holding diocesan rural life conferences. 
Father Bishop had conducted the first such conference in the coun- 
try at Baltimore, October 28, 1925.2?! Thirdly, encourage the formation 
of credit unions.2? The next year at Lansing, Michigan, 1927, Father 
O’Hara was able to report to the Board of Directors that religious 
vacation schools had been conducted in forty dioceses, five diocesan 
rural life conferences had been held, and that a few of the dioceses 
were experimenting with credit unions.2° After the $5,000 grant from 
the American Board of Catholic Missions was put into effect in the 


20Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Father Luckey, October 6, 1928, 
Father Luckey’s files, Manhattan, Kansas. 

21Catholic Rural Life, November, 1925, p. 8. 

22Q0ffieal Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 23. 
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summer of 1929, Father O’Hara reported that the fund enabled the 
Conference to conduct eighty-three religious vacation schools with a 
total enrollment of 5,600 students and a faculty of 294 teachers.*4 

The rapid growth of the religious vacation schools demanded that 
some kind of a definite curriculum be provided. To meet this im- 
mediate need, the Conference commissioned its Recording Secretary, 
Father Pitt, to prepare a temporary syllabus which would be ready 
for distribution by February, 1930. To provide for a more thorough 
study of the problem, a committee of diocesan school superintendents 
was also appointed at the Des Moines Convention. Under the chair- 
manship of Monsignor John Wolfe, from Dubuque, Iowa, the com- 
mittee ascertained the needs of the schools by means of a question- 
naire sent to vacation school teachers.25 From the answers received, a 
definite curriculum was prepared but its story will be told later. 

The rural welfare program as outlined by Father O’Hara, after 
the Lane County survey, was broader than simply rural religious edu- 
cation, but the fact remains that most of the early emphasis in the 
conventions was on religious vacation schools, and correspondence 
courses in religion. However, in the papers read at the conventions 
and in the discussions that followed them, the Conference was gradu- 
ally defining its views on other phases of rural welfare. 

In the building of this body of philosophy, it borrowed from many 
sources. One of the great English rural thinkers whom the Conference 
admired and from whom it borrowed ideas was Father Vincent 
MeNabb, O.P. The Conference sent him a copy of the program for 
the Cincinnati Convention in 1926. His reply is worth quoting: 

T have received an invitation to the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of your society, which distance alone prevents me 
from accepting. But I venture to lay before the delegates of 
the Convention the substance of the remarks I should have 
made had it been possible to share their deliberations. 

The problem you are now facing so resolutely in the Unit- 
ed States is not peculiar to the United States, but is common 
to every country which is industrialized. In the United 
States as in the British Isles the problem is more difficult 
because these countries are beyond all others the home of 
industrialization. 

The leakage from the country to the town, which is now 
apparent in every industrialized country, seems to be a na- 
tural economic law which formulates itself thus: Industri- 


*4Tbid., p. 29. 
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alization tends to draw folk from the land (where they pro- 
duce real, primary wealth) into the towns (where they pro- 
duce only secondary or even token wealth). This law has 
been called by the Sacred Scriptures ‘‘seeking the flesh-pots 
of Egypt.’’ These ‘‘flesh-pots’’ of the modern industrialized 
town are the apparent Sufficiency and Security which a 
town livelihood seems to provide, even more certainly than 
does the essential life of the country. 

No statesmanship can be called efficient which is power- 
less to stop this haemorrhage of the nation’s country life; 
but the proposals made to cure the ailments are—a further 
use of the system which has caused the ailment! For it is 
Mass production, Mammon-motived, in the town which is 
ruining the country and is now invited into the country to 
restore the country! May we defeat such a counsel of despair 
with the following principles? 

1. The ‘‘flesh-pots of Egypt,’’ which must be given up, 
are to be left not for the milk and honey of Palestine but 
that the ‘‘people may go and worship God.’’ 

2. To cease to live in the town while continuing to live 
on the town may be serving Mammon rather than God, in- 
deed may be serving Mammon under the guise of serving 
God. 

3. The area of production should be as far as possible 
co-terminous with the area of consumption. The utilitarians 
were wrong in saying ‘‘things should be produced where 
they can be most economically produced.’’ The true princi- 
ple is: things should be produced where they can be most 
economically consumed. 

4. Farmers should farm primarily for self-support. They 
should sell as little and buy as little as possible. 

5. ‘‘Big’’ farming is mass production applied to the land. 
Agricultural mass production is based on the Market, de- 
pends upon Transport and, together with these, is controlled 
by Finance. , 

6. A man’s state is not measured by his wealth; but a 
man’s wealth is measured by his state. 

Hence, as state is social position based on social service, 
it follows that a man’s wealth is measured by his social ser- 
vice. 

The country, which alone is self-sufficient, is not the ser- 
vant of the town. It is the town that must serve the coun- 
try. Land workers who, as St. Thomas says, belong to the 
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necessary organization of mankind, cannot be expected to 
look upon their divinely-appointed craft as subservient to 
town-luxuries. Indeed the land-worker, so fitly called HUS- 
BANDMAN whose craft demands and provides the home 
and the homestead is alone efficient to safeguard family life 
which the modern town has proved itself unable to pre- 
serve.26 

In 1925, Father O’Hara toured Europe to learn European methods 
of rural welfare. At the Lansing Convention in 1927, which was held 
in conjunction with the joint meeting of the American Country 
Life Association and the International Country Life Association, 
Father O’Hara was able to renew a number of his European con- 
tacts. The most noteworthy of these was the Honorable Paul DeVuyst, 
Director General of Agriculture for Belgium. From him the Confer- 
ence learned that the Belgians were fighting inroads of industrializa- 
tion with its concomitant urbanization by trying to save the family, 
the main social factor which was disintegrating. His countrymen 
were alarmed at the gradual transferring of the responsibility for 
child training to the school. To counteract this, they were attempting 
to build an educational system which would impress upon the young 
people the responsibilities of parenthood.?7 The Conference has since 
kept in close touch with the Belgian efforts and has committees study- 
ing the problem from an American standpoint. 

At Des Moines in 1929, the Conference became interested in finding 
a solution to the ignorance and misunderstanding of the Catholic 
Church that was prevalent in rural communities. Mr. John P. Boland, 
General Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society of England, out- 
lined the techniques of his organization and led a discussion of their 
adaptability to conditions in the United States.28 After the meeting, 
a committee was appointed to further study the problem. Out of Fath- 
er Bishop’s interest in the problem grew the Home Missioners of 
America, a congregation devoted to the conversion of non-Catholies 
living on the land. The name of the organization has since been 
changed to Glenmary Missioners. 

At Des Moines in 1929, the delegates felt they should attempt to 
gather together their objectives as they had been expanded in the six 
years of the Conference’s existence. To keep the results as consise 
as possible, Fathers LaFarge, Pitt, and Philip Kiley were commis- 
26Cineinnati Convention publicity material, Des Moines files, 1926. 
"Catholic Rural Life, November, 1927, p. 1. 

*8Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 51. 
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sioned to make the compilation and instructed to prepare the state- 
ments in the form of resolutions, so that they could be released to the 
press one at a time. They are printed here in full since they give 
a complete picture of the program of the Conference as it stood 
on the threshold of a new era. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF OBJECTIVES 


I 


Our general objective is Rural Life. By ‘‘life’? we mean 
a rounded Catholic life, with proper unity and proportion 
for its different factors. The most characteristic element of 
that life is Christian, supernatural charity, which should 
Inspire and ennoble all its manifestations and activities. 
II 


PHYSICAL LIFE, viz. HEALTH. 
Health activities, rural medical care, dental clinics, dis- 
trict nurses, ete., in co-operation with available agencies. 


iil 


ECONOMIC LIFE, viz. LIVELIHOOD: agriculture and 
its allied occupations. Particularly, as aids to the same: 

1. Credit Unions. | 

2. Co-operatives. 

3. Family land ownership, distributed ownership, as op- 
posed to large corporate ownership. a) on ethical grounds, 
from principles as given by Leo XIII; b) on economic 
grounds, since transfer cannot be made of business or- 
ganization methods to agriculture. Agriculture is not only 
livelihood but a mode of living. 

4. Elimination of submarginal farming, by proper dis- 
tribution of productive specialties, by scientific colonization 
(if or where possible), by expert guidance, governmental or 
otherwise. 

5. Recognition of the relation of economic life to 

IV 


FAMILY LIFE: as unit of society, and heart of the 
rural-life problem. Particularly: 

1. The Catholic family ideal, exemplified by the Holy 
Family of Nazareth. 

2. The true dignity and office of woman, particularly of 
the farm woman, as the interpreter of this ideal. 

3. Regard for children, as the highest asset of the farm 
home. 
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4. Home education for smal] children in pre-school age, 
and guidance of parents or of future parents toward this 
task. 

5. The dignity and value of labor, as opposed to the cur- 
rent contempt for same; while at the same time encouraging 
all that makes for a— 

6. High Standard of Inving: 

Acknowledged as an essential factor in prosperity, 
yet not confused with prosperity, but given its due propor- 
tion of cultural and spiritual values. 

V 
RELIGIOUS LIFE: of the individual. 

1. Viz. personal sanctification through the Laymen’s Re- 
treat Movement, including retreats where farmers’ spiritual 
problems are touched upon. 

2. Development of vocations to the priesthood and to the 
religious state. 

VI 
RELIGIOUS LIFE: in sense of essential instruction. Three 
points in particular, for ensuring the minimum of instruc- 
tion. | 

1. Rural vacation schools. Besides the work of the Sisters 
and of lay catechetical teachers, the work of seminarian va- 
cation catechists is particularly encouraged as helping to 
build up an appreciation of rural problems in the minds of 
our future clergy, as well as a spirit of apostolic zeal. 

2. Catholic literature and periodicals, and the utilization 
of the press in general, in co-operation with the program of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women. 

3. The work of the Catholic Instruction League. 

4. Adult education, e.g. in the liturgy: rural study clubs, 
ete. 

VII 
TRAINING FOR LIFE, viz. EDUCATION. Therefore— 

1. Eneouragement for rural Catholic schools, and develop- 
ment of methods for their support . 

2. Suitable curriculum for both elementary and high 
schools in rural districts. In the elementary course such ele- 
ments in the curriculum and in the mode of its presentation 
as will tend to make the pupils appreciate the opportunities 
and values of farm life, together. with other values pre- 
sented in their just proportion (rather than strictly voca- 
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tional elements). In the high school courses, the same princt- 
ple; but modified by vocational elements where circum- 
stances warrant it. 

3. Development of leaders in rural life: a ‘‘rural elite’’; 
rather than to ‘‘educate pupils away from the country’’; 
and, in the case of those who later tend away from rural 
life, a sympathetic and intelligent relation with their place 
and conditions of origin. 

4. Normal courses and administrative policies that will 
help toward this end. 

5. Catholic parent-teachers’ associations. 

6. Helpful features in the extracurricular activities, such 
as the Four-H Club; as well as adult educational features. 


VITl 


COMMUNITY LIFE: in sense of Catholic Community 
life as such, i.e. Parish Infe. 


1. The center and source of parish life, which is the 
parish church, particularly the Holy Eucharist, both as Sac- 
rifice and as Sacrament: as Fount of love for God and man. 

2. Standard of excellence in rural church architecture, 
ehurch furnishings and mode of conducting services, music, 
choir, training of altar-boys, ete. 

3. The principal manifestation of individual religious 
life (personal sanctification), and of parish life, which is 
actwe charity. Hence: 

a. Cultivation of high motive of charity in all parish, 
community and public activities. 

b. Active works for welfare, e.g. of the young, rural 
social service and case work, recreational work, ete. (Movies, 
drama, etc.) 

e. Parish organizations, that tend to spiritualize life, 
and to offset the current materialism of American rural life, 
e.g. the League of the Sacred Heart; the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin; the Holy Name Society; the Society of St. 
Vineent de Paul, ete. 

d. Parish or community libraries; community reading- 
rooms, ete. 

IX 

COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC sense, involving RE- 
LATIONS WITH NON-CATHOLICS. Two issues in par- 
ticular : 


1. Religious antipathy, to be combated. 
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a. through general methods, such as the revival of 
all forms of Catholic life and the development of an educat- 
ed laity; and 

b. through particular methods, e.g. by the work of 
seminarian catechists (ef. no. VII); and by the work of 
educated Catholic women, as interpreters of Catholic life, es- 
pecially Catholic home life and moral standards. 

2. The issue of co-operation, in local works for the general 
welfare: to be generously practiced, with heartiness and 
eordiality, where it is in any way feasible and is in accord- 
anee with Catholic principles. 


RELATIONS TO WIDER LIFE: OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. Particularly: 


1. Encouragement for fellow Catholics and fellow citi- 
zens who have, on the one hand, particular difficulties in 
rural life as a group; and, on the other hand, who need our 
encouragement and ean profit by it: viz. the Negroes. Hence 
development of Negro rural life, especially through the pro- 
oram, already accomplishing practical results, of the Cardi- 
nal Gibbons Institute. 


2. A sympathetic attitude toward rural-life problems of 
other countries, toward foreed-labor and land-ownership 
problems of our Dependencies; co-operation, to our best ex- 
tent with the international Labor Office at Geneva. 


Since large families are predominantly in country com- 
munities and millions of farm youth migrate to industrial 
centers where they meet additional temptations, the country 
parish must intensify its work of Christian character forma- 
tion among youth. 


Recognizing with the Bishops of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore that intemperance is a constant source of 
sin and a fruitful cause of misery, involving numberless men 
and whole families in deepest ruin and dragging headlong, 
countless souls to eternal destruction; the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, obedient to the injunction of the Fathers 
of the Third Plenary Council, ‘‘cries out strongly against 
the evils of intemperance and its oceasion,’’ and urges its 
members to make every effort to inform our rural people, 
and in particular our young men and women, as to the evil 
effects of intemperance on the individual in undermining 
his health, demoralizing his character, and destroying his 
freedom. 
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Finally, to protect our young people in the most sus- 
ceptible period of their lives, we recommend the ancient 
and laudable custom of inviting our boys and girls to ab- 
stain from intoxicating liquor in honor of the Sacred Thirst 
of Jesus Christ on the Cross, to a period extending to mature 
manhood and womanhood. 


ROGATION DAYS 
THE LITURGY AND RURAL LIFE 


Ancient tradition, embodied in the liturgy of the Church 
from her earliest centuries, directs the faithful to ask at 
all times the blessing of God, the Giver of all temporal and 
spiritual benefits but particularly to implore them on the 
days immediately preceding the Feast of the Ascension of 
Our Lord. Rejoicing in the movement, already widespread 
amongst our fellow citizens of the United States, to recall 
this time-honored usage, we urge that the Fifth Sunday 
after Easter be nationally observed as Rural Life Sunday, 
and that the liturgical prayers and ceremonies of the en- 
suing Rogation Days to be carried out, with appropriate in- 
structions, by the Catholics of this country. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


In order to disseminate the necessary knowledge for the 
spread of Catholic Rural Life work and to intensify its use- 
fulness, we recommend the holding of annual regional meet- 
ings in the various dioceses. 


THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY UNION 


By placing at our disposal the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, ($5000.00), the Catholic Missionary Union has 
enabled the Conference to increase in one year the rural 
vacation schools from two hundred to seven hundred. We 
hereby express to the President of the Union, His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, our great 
appreciation for this gift.?° 


The formative years of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer. 
ence have just been reviewed. Its organizational growth has been 
traced. The official personnel changes have been noted. The fortunes 


290fficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, pp. 42-46. 
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of the official organ have been followed. The financing of the religious 
vacation schools by the American Board of Catholic Missions has been 
related. The new recruits to the Crusade have been listed. An outline 
of the philosophy of the Conference has been presented. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that we review, as a unit, the period for which all 
this was a preparation. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CONFERENCE AND THE CONFRATERNITY 


In each parish the Confraternity of the Christian 
Doctrine is to be canonically instituted. Through this 
Confraternity the parish priests ... will find valuable 
helpers for catechetical instruction in pious lay persons. 

Pius X (April 15, 1905) 


Springfield, Illinois, August 26-28, 1930 
Wichita, Kansas, October 20-22, 1931 
Dubuque, Iowa, October 19-21, 1932 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 16-19, 1933 
St. Paul, Minnesota, November 5-8, 1934 
Rochester, New York, October 27-30, 1935 


The year 1930 was the beginning of a new era for the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference in more ways than one. First of all, 
on October 28, 1930, Father Edwin V. O’Hara was consecrated Bishop 
of Great Falls, Montana. Until that time, Father O’Hara, Rural Life 
Bureau, and National Catholic Rural Life Conference were synony- 
mous terms. He, more than any other one man, was responsible for 
the start of the movement, the recruitment of members, and the or- 
ganization of the annual conventions. But now, as the duties of his 
new office claimed more and more of his time, Bishop O’Hara’s active 
participation in the Conference dwindled, with the consequence that 
his duties were taken over by the officers of the organization, thus 
giving the movement new leadership. 


Again, the year 1930 showed the people of the United States the 
extent of the 1929 depression. Economies was the topic of the day. 
As a consequence, the Conference took a more active interest in ag- 
ricultural economics and sought solutions for corporation farming, 
tenancy, rural slums, rural migration to and from the cities, rural] 
taxation, and the other multifarious social and economic problems 
the depression presented to the country. 


Finally, the year 1930 marked the first contact between the Con- 
ference and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. With both 
counsel and financial aid, the Crusaders fostered the growth of the 
organization, worked side by side with it for a few years, and finally 
turned over to the Confraternity the responsibility of conducting the 
religious vacation schools. 
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For the reasons just listed, this five-year period, extending from 
1930 to 1935, is studied as a unit. Since the relationship between the 
Conference and the Confraternity loomed largest, it will receive first 
consideration. | 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine dates back to the sixteenth 
century. Then, like now, it was an organization of lay people whose 
purpose was to supplement the work of the clergy by teaching re- 
ligion to the young who did not enjoy a close contact with some parish 
or the advantages of a Cathclic school. Prior to 1571, parish or dio- 
eesan Confraternities had existed, but in that year, Pope (Saint) 
Pius V, in his brief, Hx Debito Pastoralis Officu, recommended to the 
bishops the establishment of the Confraternity in every parish.! On 
April 15, 1905, Pope Pius X released his encyclical Acerbo Nimis, on 
eatechetical instruction. From this encyclical came the decrees of 
the Code of Canon Law which require the establishment of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish in the world.2 But 
in the United States, since religious training has been given through 
parochial schools, the Confraternity as a distinct parish-diocesan unit 
is of recent development. Archbishop John M. Farley of New York 
established the Confraternity in his diocese in 1903. The Pittsburgh 
Missionary Confraternity was started in 1908. In 1921, the Confra- 
ternity was erected in Brooklyn and the next year in Los Angeles.? 


Father O’Hara made his first practical contact with the Confra- 
ternity when he accepted the invitation of Archbishop John J. Cant- 
well to speak on religious vacation schools before the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities held in Los Angeles, September 4-10, 
1926.4 There he saw the Confraternity in action as it was experimen- 
ting with religious instruction among immigrant children. Sensing the 
important role the organization could play in the development of 
the vacation school movement, Father O’Hara gathered a few of the 
workers together and explained to them the working procedure of the 
religious vacation school. The next summer his plan was put into ef- 
feet with such success that Archbishop Cantwell called Father O’Hara 
back to Los Angeles for the special purpose of teaching the entire 


‘Raymond Prindiville, The Confraternty of Christian Doctrine 
(Philadelphia: American Ecclesiastical Review, 1932), p. 23. 

“Edwin O’Hara, ‘‘Why the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine,’’ 
unpublished manuscript in files of the Confraternity, Washington, 
D.C,. no date. 

8Prindiville, op. cit., p. 24. 

4Letter from Archbishop Cantwell to Bishop O’Hara, no date, 
Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Confraternity the religious vacation school method. He conducted 
three special sessions, one each for priests, sisters, and lay people. 
The following summer Los Angeles had 15,000 children enrolled in 
religious vacation schools. 

In 1930, Father O’Hara brought Father Leroy Callahan, the Los 
Angeles Diocesan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
to the Rural Life Conference’s Springfield, Illinois, Convention for 
the purpose of explaining his work to the delegates. As a result, the 
members read into the minutes of the meeting a resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of parish Confraternities. The first pas- 
toral letter of Bishop O’Hara, after his consecration on October 28, 
1930, decreed that the Confraternity had to be established in every 
parish and mission in his Diocese of Great Falls, Montana.§ 

At the Wichita Convention in 1931, the first day was dedicated to 
rural education. Three of the most important positions on the pro- 
eram were assigned to Confraternity personnel: Father Callahan; 
Miss Alice Vignos, his lay assistant; and Father Paul Campbell from 
the Pittsburgh Missionary Confraternity. Father Callahan and Miss 
Vignos were made members of the Board of Directors of the Con- 
ference. 

With a view to organizing the Confraternity in every parish of 
every diocese in the Provinces of San Francisco and Portland, the 
bishops and archbishops of the area held, in February, 1933, a Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast Regional Conference of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. The expansion of the number of parish Con- 
fraternities which resulted created a difficulty. The new units plagued 
the older diocesan groups for certificates, diplomas, badges, and oth- 
er incidentals which are part of the running of such organizations. 
The need of a central supply house was obvious. The Rural Life 
Bureau, since it had sponsored the religious vacation schools in its 
own right and as the secretariate of the Conference, was the logical 
choice for such a center. When Father Schmiedeler, Bishop O’Hara’s 
successor as Director of the Rural Life Bureau, was approached with 
the suggestion, he replied: © 


Your thought regarding the logical relation of the Rural 
Life Bureau to the Confraternity work at the present time 
is quite in harmony with my own. Indeed, I feel it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Bureau has de facto become the 
National Headquarters. I have assembled quite a bit of ma- 


5Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 56. 
6Prindiville, op.cit., p. 25. 
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terial here at the office and have certainly given no less at- 
tention to the Confraternity than I have to the promotion 
of the vacation school movement.’ 

But the development of the Confraternity was growing too rapidly 
for the Rural Life Bureau to become more than a temporary center. 
At the Milwaukee Convention in 1933, Bishop O’Hara was able to 
announce that in a short time a national director for the Confra- 
ternity would be appointed. His headquarters would be established at 
the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. The ap- 
pointment became public in December. Father Francis A. Walsh, 
O.S.B., was the National Director and Miss Miriam Marks became the 
Field Representative.® 

Father Walsh was well qualified for his position, both from the 
standpoint of his knowledge of the Confraternity and from his ac- 
quaintance with the aims of Father O’Hara. In 1929, the Apostolic 
Delegate requested Father O’Hara to prepare for the Holy See a 
statement on Catholic Apologetics in the United States. Spending 
about a year on the project, the work really became the ground plan 
for the Confraternity. While he was working on the statement, Father 
O’Hara became very well acquainted with Father Walsh, who was 
then conducting a summer school on apologetics at Catholic Uni- 
versity. Father O’Hara, after his consecration as bishop, gave one 
of the series of lectures for Father Walsh. Therefore, when the 
search for a national director for the Confraternity began, Father 
Walsh was the logical choice.® 

In the eyes of the Hierarchy sponsoring the Confraternity, a mere 
National Office was not enough. What they wanted was Papal appro- 
bation and an official episcopal committee to further the development 
of the organization. Looking forward to this, Bishop O’Hara wrote 
to Father Walsh: 

There now arises a practical question about which I wish 
to consult you. The Apostolic Delegate on more than one oc- 
casion has said that he would be happy to get special word 
from Rome approving the Confraternity development in 
the United States. Archbishop Murray of St. Paul and oth- 
ers agree with me that the St. Paul meeting of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference will be a most appropri- 


‘Letter from Father Schmiedeler to Bishop O’Hara, June 14, 1933, 
Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 

8Letter from Bishop O’Hara to Father Walsh, December 13, 1933, 
Confraternity files, Washington, D.C. 

*Personal interview with Bishop O’Hara, June, 1946. 
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ate occasion for the commendation of the Holy See to be 
presented. The Archbishop is inviting all of the Bishops 
of the United States and Canada who are interested in the 
Confraternity or who have established it, to be represented 
on this program either personally or by a delegate. Now, 
while allowing all reasonable margin for negligence or in- 
difference, the St. Paul meeting can fairly be called the 
Conference of the National Union of Diocesan Confraterni- 
ties, and from the St. Paul meeting should emerge a Com- 
mittee of Bishops, with an Archbishop as Chairman, who 
will lend their names to the work of the National Office. 


The practical question now arises as to the proper pro- 
eedure in requesting the Apostolic Delegate to secure from 
Rome a definite approval of the Confraternity development 
projected in this country. I have discussed the matter 
at length with Arehbishop Murray and the following points 
are noted as important. 

Ist. That your office at the Catholic University has been 
set up in direct response to the suggestions of the Apostolic 
Delegate himself and that consequently the appeal for Papal 
approval could obviously be made to the Apostolic Delegate 
by yourself. 


2nd. The question arises as to whether there should be an 
Episcopal Committee authorized by the hierarchy at whose 
head should be some Archbishop. Obviously your ecclesiasti- 
eal superior at the University is the Most Reverend Chancel- 
lor who has shown a paternal interest in the Confraternity. 
Whether he would desire to be chairman of the Bishops’ 
eroup would have to be learned from him. 

3rd. Archbishop Murray is deeply interested in the devel- 
opment of the Confraternity and is willing to make any re- 
quests for the blessing or approval that are within pro- 
priety.... 


You may use this letter in whatever way you may see fit 
in presenting the matter to His Excellency as I am confi- 
dent that he will understand fully that we have no motive 
except to proceed in such a way as will bring the blessing of 
the Holy See and of God on the development of the Con- 
fraternity in the United States.!° 


10T,etter from Bishop O’Hara to Father Walsh, July 19, 1934, Con- 
fraternity files, Washington, D.C. 
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At the request of Archbishop Murray, the Conference extended the 
hospitality of its St. Paul Convention in 1934 to the Confraternity. 
On Confraternity Day, the following members of the Conference 
took part in the program: Bishop O’Hara, Monsignor Wolfe, Fathers 
Callahan, MeNeill, Nell, and Misses Horan and Vignos. The next 
day, the Board of Directors of the Conference commissioned Fathers 
Callahan and MeNeill to form a committee for the purpose of devel- 
oping a year-round program of religious instruction for the Con- 
fraternity. 

The Confraternity meeting ended with the following request be- 
ing presented to Archbishop Murray : 

The representatives of many Diocesan Confraternities of 
Christian Doctrine meeting in St. Paul, Minnesota, realizing 
the importance of promoting standards of religious educa- 
tion and the need of a general center, respectfully request 
our host, Archbishop Murray, to present to the Administra- 
tive Council of the National Catholic Welfare Council and 
the Hierarchy of the United States of America, the follow- 
ing petition: 

The Diocesan Confraternities of Christian Doctrine, as- 
sembled in St. Paul, Minnesota, under the patronage of His 
Exeellency, Archbishop Murray, respectfully petition the 
Hierarchy of the United States of America, to take such 
steps as they may deem advisable in order to establish a 
permanent episcopal committee, which will consider the 
problems of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
United States of America. 

The assembled delegates feel particularly the need of an 
authorized central office for the exchange of information; 
and a further need for suggestions toward a confraternity 
program, both in the field of vacation schools and of year- 
round instruction of children not in Catholic schools and of 
adult education outside of organized schools. 

The petition was presented to the Hierarchy at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., in November, 1934. Both requests were 
granted. Archbishop MecNicholas of Cincinnati, Archbishop Murray 
of St. Paul, and Bishop O’Hara of Great Falls were appointed by 
the bishops to form the desired committee. The National Headquar- 
ters moved its office from the Catholic University to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference on May 1, 1935. Under this new opera- 
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tional arrangement, Father Walsh and Miss Marks were reappointed 
as Director and Field Representative.!2 

The St Paul Convention was a success both for the Conference and 
the Confraternity but at it were heard echoes which resulted in a 
friendly separation of the two groups after the Rochester meeting 
in 1935. A union of the delegates of both organizations at one con- 
vention proved to be too cumbersome. Also, the Confraternity mem- 
bers, being able to draw delegates from the city parishes, far out- 
numbered the people with rural interests attending the conventions 
of the Conference. The attendance attracted to the Confraternity meet- 
ing in St. Paul overflowed the facilities of the convention with the 
result that the sessions had to be divided into two groups meeting in 
two separate halls at different times.!? These city crowds, by com- 
parison, overshadowed the few hundred delegates attending the ses- 
sions of the Conference. The sentiment of the members of the Confer- 
ence was accurately expressed by Father Urban Baer of Athens, Wis- 
consin, in this letter to Father Byrnes: 

And now, Father, may I bore you with my frank opinion 
regarding the St. Paul Conference? It was arranged and 
planned excellently. This was undoubtedly due to your un- 
tiring efforts. But it seems the rural aspect of the Confer- 
ence was slighted, not intentionally of course. The Conven- 
tion appeared to me as the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine Conference. Not belittling this most worthy Confra- 
ternity in the least, but would it not be better perhaps to 
more evenly stress the need of rural economics as well? At 
our rural economics meetings, we had thirty to forty people 
at the most. I believe a man of Father Coady’s ability should 
have had a big audience at every talk of his. My good friend, 
Father Steinhauser and I, whilst driving home from the 
Conference felt that we should have gotten more out of it. 

Of course, this is only our personal opinion, Father. I do 
not mean, thereby, to reflect upon the merits or splendid 
success of the Convention. Both Father Steinhauser and I 
are deeply interested in co-operatives, vocational groups, 
and anything relative to farming, because we almost daily 
rub shoulders with farmers and farm organizations. The 
fault for not getting more out of the Conference may be all 


12],etter from Bishop O’Hara to Father Walsh, March 20, 1935, 
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my own. I might have looked at things too one sided and ex- 
pected too much. Have you ever thought of having a sepa- 
rate Conference at a separate time for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine ?"4 

The officers of the Conference showed that they agreed with Father 
Baer. At a special Executive Committee meeting in January, 1935, 
called to arrange the Rochester Convention, they decided that for 
the present the Confraternity could arrange the Religious Educa- 
tion programs for the Conference and choose either the day before 
or the day after the convention for their own national meeting. 

At Rochester, the Confraternity chose the day after the regular 
convention for its meeting. The main feature of the program was a 
radio address by His Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. Astonished at the 
large attendance, especially since it was only the second national meet- 
ing, he wrote, a few days later, to the Confraternity officials, in- 
structing them thereafter to hold their own conventions, separate 
from those of the Conference. Consequently, the Conference and the 
Confraternity separated, each going its own way. 

The reasons for the separation of the two organizations were ob- 
vious. The Conference had fostered the religious vacation schools. 
Under the influence of Bishop O’Hara it also promoted the growth 
of the Confraternity. In time it turned over to the Confraternity the 
responsibility for the vacation schools. But the Confraternity was not 
just a rural project. It was for all parishes. The tremendous growth 
it experienced gave it the bulk of the Catholic population from which 
to draw, while the Conference, still slowly trying to awaken Catholics 
to the importance of its mission, went unnoticed by the city crowds. 

After the separation, no hard feelings remained on either side. 
To this day they work in close co-operation whenever it is feasible. 
Most of the subsequent conventions featured Confraternity person- 
nel on the educational section of the programs, and Miss Marks is 
still a member of the Board of Directors of the Conference. 

The grant from the American Board of Catholic Missions was 
also interwoven into the relationship of the Conference and the Con- 
fraternity. Up to the time of the Des Moines Convention in 1922, 
the American Board of Catholic Missions had given to the Confer- 
ence four grants, three for five thousand dollars each, and the fourth 
for three thousand, three hundred and thirty-three dollars. Since 
the donations that supported the Mission Board had decreased one- 
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third during the depression, the grants had to be reduced by the same 
amount. Bishop O’Hara informed the Board of Directors of the Con- 
ference that he would again sponsor the petition before the Mission 
Board but that he feared it would be impossible to obtain the five 
thousand dollars desired.!® 

In a letter to Father Bishop, then President of the Conference, 
Bishop O’Hara related his experience before the Mission Board. He 
was informed from the beginning that only a reduced grant would 
be given the Conference. To reduce expenses, Bishop O’Hara sug- 
gested to the Board that Conference aid to a number of religious vaca- 
tion schools be eliminated. The Board not only opposed the sugges- 
tion but showed interest in the growth of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. When told that the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
Regional Conference of the Confraternity expected to organize the 
Confraternity in every diocese of the Provinces of San Francisco 
and Portland, the Mission Board promised to grant to the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference the same sum given it in 1932, if the 
Conference would donate one thousand dollars to the Bishops for the 

purpose of organizing the Confraternity in the west. The remainder 
of the grant was to be divided between the Rural Life Bureau and 
the Conference.!¢ 

When the members of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence received the news of the grant, a few of them felt cheated. Since 
the money had always been given for religious vacation schools, these 
members would rather have had the Conference sponsor the project 
than have another organization receive the credit. They resented 
the fact that though the Conference received the publicity for the 
grant, others spent the money. 

When the Treasurer received the money, the expected $3333 turned 
out to be only $2500. When the grant was prorated, the Confraternity 
received $750, the Rural Life Bureau $376.61 for the printing of 
pamphlets, and the Conference $1023.39.17 Out of its share, the Con- 
ference paid $857.75 for printing the religious vacation school manual. 
The balance of $165.64 added to the treasury left the Conference with 
$1,282.36 for its operational costs for the next year. Out of that sum 
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it spent $350 for religious vacation schools in seven different dio- 
ceses.18 
The grant to the Conference became further involved after the 
Rochester Convention in 1935. Father William Mulloy, the newly 
elected President of the Conference, did not know he had to petition 
the Mission Board in writing, for the grant. Bishop O’Hara, though 
present at the meeting of the Mission Board, could not make the re- 
quest for the Conference, because he was already there as a member 
of the Confraternity Episcopal Committee making a request for funds 
for that organization. Therefore, the Conference did not get its allot- 
ment for that year.!® 
On a chance visit of Father Mulloy to Monsignor Eugene MeGuin- 
ness, Secretary of the American Board of Catholic Missions, Father 
Mulloy was informed that the Conference had been excluded from 
the list of beneficiaries since its cause had neither been presented 
nor sponsored. Nonplused, the President asked what he should do 
and was advised to write to Archbishop Michael Curley of Baltimore, 
explain the matter to him and request a grant from the Board’s re- 
serve funds.2° Father Mulloy took Monsignor McGuinness’ advice. 
His request was forwarded by Archbishop Curley to Bishop Noll, the 
Treasurer of the Board. Bishop Noll, it will be remembered, had been 
originally responsible for the first grant to the Conference. Bishop 
Noll in his reply to the Archbishop wrote: 
T was in no way responsible for the elimination of the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference from the list of beneficiaries of 
the American Board of Catholic Missions. His Eminence of 
Chicago, and Bishop O’Brien who know what the different 
dioceses receive from the Church Extension funds, made the 
allocations. Immediately on the receipt of the list of these 
allocations, I wrote to Monsignor McGuinness telling him 
that I regretted to see the Catholic Rural Life put off, and 
he replied that he thought the Cardinal would have no spe- 
cial objection if we put the Conference back on for a small 
amount. 
I have, therefore, decided to send Father Mulloy $1000.?! 
187 bid. 
19Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti who had interviewed 
Bishop O’Hara at the time of the meeting, and a personal interview 
with Bishop O’Hara, August, 1945. 
20Personal interview with Bishop Mulloy, September, 1945. 
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Besides the share from the annual Mission Board grant, the Con- 
ference also gave other financial aid to the Confraternity. When 
the National Office of the Confraternity was opened in 1933, the 
Conference made a good-will offering of $200.2? In 1934 it gave $750 
and the next year $1000 for the furtherance of the Confraternity.?3 
The members of the Conference are proud of the part they played in 
the growth of the Confraternity in the United States. They count it 
as one of their tangible marks of success. 

The period under discussion witnessed more than just the promo- 
tion of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Important official 
personnel changes also took place. Father Bishop had been elected to 
the Presidency in 1928. He remained President for six consecutive 
years. Toward the end of his regime, some of the members of the 
Conference felt that Father Bishop and the small group of men 
working with him were trying to exclude others from leadership in 
the Conference. But nothing could be further from the truth. When 
he became President, Father O’Hara was still the real leader of the 
Conference. But after one year, Father O’Hara became bishop and 
had to withdraw from active participation in the Conference and the 
Rural Life Bureau. For the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion, a President had to assume full responsibility for the running 
of the Conference. Moreover, this added burden was ushered in with 
the Great Depression of 1929. Therefore, to Father Bishop goes the 
eredit for saving the Conference from the slow death that overtook 
many other voluntary organizations during that economic crisis. About 
the only symbol of office left to him by an impoverished treasury 
was the official stationery. His headquarters were wherever his 
breviary was. For ordinary business matters of the Conference he 
often had to use some of his own meager funds. To arrange national 
conventions, he travelled in his own ear, always at his own expense, 
to enlist the donated services of speakers. During the period, Father 
Bishop and the National Catholic Rural Life Conference were one. 
Had it not been for him the Conference would probably not be in 
existence today. : 

At the Milwaukee meeting in 1933, some of the members, forgetting 
the yeoman service of the President during the hard years, unjustly 
felt that the Conference was being run by a clique. They argued that 
others should be allowed to display the leadership developed by the 
Conference. Father Bishop was asked to step out of the room while 
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Bishop O’Hara took over the chair. The discussion concluded with 
the re-election of Father Bishop and the recommendation to the 
Board of Directors that they give serious thought to the matter of 
rotation in office.24 The following year, Father Joseph Campbell suc- 
ceeded Father Bishop as President of the Conference.*5 
After the election, unknown to Father Bishop, the members of the 
Conference made up a purse of voluntary contributions and together 
with a permanent memorial sent it to him after the convention. He 
replied : 
I do not need to tell you that nothing of the kind was 
looked for when I went to St. Paul. I felt completely repaid 
for whatever efforts I have made for a cause that is very 
dear to me by the honor, repeated year after year, of serv- 
ing our group in the highest office in their power to bestow. 
If I had my way, nothing would have been added to the 
favor they had already done me, but this further testimonial 
of appreciation, so generously contributed from purses not 
filled to bursting with the coin of the realm, fills me with 
a sense of gratitude for the opportunity of serving such an 
appreciative and loyal group of co-workers in the vineyard 
of the Lord.?6 


In subsequent years it has become the custom to present permanent 
plaques and testimonials to certain members for their outstanding 
contributions to the movement. 


Father Campbell, the new President, almost succeeded in divert- 
ing the Conference from its broad program of rural welfare into the 
narrower channel of credit unions. He saw in these financial co- 
operatives the entire solution of the rural problem. But he concluded 
that credit unions, as they were operating in the cities, would never 
be successful in the country. To be workable, such organizations had 
to divorce themselves from all established forms of banking and sub- 
stitute a complete co-operative financial system. Upon this founda- 
tion would be erected the complementary units for co-operative pur- 
chasing of implements, animals, and supplies.?? 


241 bide DU: 

>Thids pine: 

*6Letter from Father Bishop to Father Byrnes, December 26, 1934, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

27 Joseph Campbell, ‘‘The Credit Union and Co-operation,’’ 
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Father Campbell saw in his election an opportunity for using the 
Conference to put his plan into effect. In preparing for the Rochester 
Convention, he wrote to Father Byrnes: 


First, we should have a definite goal in mind and our 
program work towards that goal. Have we a definite pro- 
gram in the Rural Life Conference— that is, an economic 
program? If so, what is it? If we have such a program why 
not let it be clearly known and understood? Dr. Coady and 
myself are completely convinced that there cannot be any 
economic independence for farming people unless the agri- 
cultural industry is wholly controlled by rural people 
through co-operative organizations. Does the Rural Life 
program stand squarely on the same ground? If it does, then 
in the background of our program Tuesday, should be the 
thought of making this fact known to the public and of 
exposing the parts of the co-operative program.?8 


A few months previous to the above letter, the Executive Com- 
mittee met in Des Moines to outline the Rochester Convention. There, 
Father Campbell presented his plan. It was given a hearing but it 
did not receive the support of the members. The Executive Committee 
did not object to co-operatives, although it did disagree with a few 
of the points of Father Campbell’s plan. It simply feared that Father 
Campbell, if given enough latitude, would advance the cause of 
co-operatives and neglect the other phases of the Conference’s 
program. To offset such a possibility, the Nominating Committee 
chose Father Mulloy to succeed Father Campbell in the Presidency. 


Father Campbell’s economic plan had one very good effect on the 
Conference. It forced the members to define clearly their stand on 
all matters. The Conference had reached the stage where it was 
advocating specific programs in the economic field. Heretofore, the 
members felt at home on the platform while discussing rural social 
welfare. But now when they sponsored credit unions, co-operatives, 
decentralization, and publicly praised or condemmed certain 
legislation, they had to know exactly how far they were willing to 
go and be able to back up their position in arguments with men 
whose life work was economics. Father Campbell’s interests forced 
the members to become students of specific problems. No longer 
could they invade a science outside of their field with half-formed 
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ideas. They were forced to acquire expert knowledge, a fact which 
partially accounts for the present success of the Conference.?® 

Father Mulloy, the successor of Father Campbell, came from the 
diocese of Fargo, North Dakota. His love for rural work was en- 
eendered in his parish at Grafton. He first came to the attention 
of the delegates when he read his famous paper on the Red River 
Valley at the St. Paul Convention in 1934. During his first term as 
President, he was tireless in the promotion of the Conference. Later 
elevated to the hierarchy as Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, he was 
returned to the Presidency. 

Other election changes in the period were: Bishop O’Hara became 
the Honorary Chairman and Father Leon MeNeill, Superintendent 
of Schools for the diocese of Wichita, Kansas, replaced Father Pitt 
as Recording Secretary at the Wichita Convention in 1931.%° At the 
Rochester Convention in 1935, Father Schmidt of Carlyle, Pennsyl- 
vania, asked to be relieved of his duties as Treasurer. His place 
was taken by Father Zirbes, of North Lake, Wisconsin. Father Zirbes 
was a member of the Board of Directors of the Bank of North Lake. 
He was unofficially called by bankers, ‘‘the Chaplain of the American 
Banking Association.’’ 


The five year period under discussion brought into the ranks of 
the Crusade four important recruits, Mr. Frank Bruce, Bishop Joseph 
Schlarman of Peoria, Illinois, Miss Dorothy Willmann, and Father 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Mr. Bruce made his first contact with the Con- 
ference at the Milwaukee Convention in 1933. Father Joseph. Bar- 
bian, the local organizer for the convention, asked Mr. Bruce to 
take charge of the publicity for the meeting. The members of the 
Conference were so well pleased with the results that they elected Mr. 
Bruce a member of the Board of Directors. His subsequent years 
of close association with the Conference resulted in many organiza- 
tional hints. His interest in the Conference at this time seemed 
almost providential. The clerical members of the Crusade always 
felt the need of a few experienced laymen to whom they could turn 
for advice on the business affairs of the Conference. Mr. Bruce was 
able to take the place of Mr. Kenkel in these matters, since the lat- 
ter, because of his age, was no longer able to attend all of the meet- 
ings. 

Bishop Schlarman also became interested in the Conference for 
the first time at the Milwaukee Convention. It was a coincidence that 
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he, who later put the Conference on its first sound legal basis, joined 
the organization at the same time as Mr. Bruce, who was greatly 
responsible for the business structure of the Crusade. 

Miss Willmann attended the Milwaukee Convention out of curi- 
osity. The unconventional fur caps of the Wisconsin rural clergy 
were a source of amusement to this New Yorker. However, like many 
other urbanites, she became a convert to the cause of rural welfare. 
As a member of the Board of Directors of the Conference she put 
at the disposal of the group her experiences gained as a staff mem- 
ber of the Queen’s Work. 

The Rochester Convention in 1935 also recruited the aid of Father 
Lord, Director of the Queen’s Work activities. Since then, the 
Queen’s Work has acted in close co-operation with the Conference. 
It has developed programs for rural sodalities as well as aided in the 
promotion of rural co-operatives. 

Important organizational changes were made during the period. 
Father Schmiedeler, upon the recommendation of Bishop O’Hara, 
was appointed Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference by Bishop Lillis of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.*! He, therefore, according to the Conference’s constitution, 
became the Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. In the same year, 1931, the direction of the Family Life 
Bureau was added to the duties of Father Schmiedeler.*? 

The Board of Directors of the Conference at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention in 1933, appointed a committee to study recommendations 
looking toward a new constitution.2*? The members of the Com- 
mittee, Fathers Campbell, Byrnes, McNeill, and Messrs. Bruce and 
Kenkel, felt that the Conference could best seek its goal if it had 
a central office entirely distinct from that of the Rural Life Bureau. 
Their recommendations to this effect were incorporated into the new 
constitution adopted at the St. Paul Convention in 1934. Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul, extended to the Conference the hospi- 
tality of the office of the Superintendent of Schools and permitted 
its Director, Father Byrnes, to be appointed the new Executive 
Secretary. The Director of the Rural Life Bureau, Father Schmiede- 
ler, was made liaison officer between his Bureau and the Confer- 
ence.*4 


31Personal interview with Bishop O’Hara, June, 1945. 
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Further changes provided for a Board of Directors of twenty-four 
members elected for terms of three years. In that Board rested the 
authority of the Conference. At the end of each convention, the Board 
was required to delegate all of its authority to an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of all of the duly elected officers and five other 
members appointed by the President and approved by the Board 
of Directors. Only an annual meeting was provided for by the con- 
stitution but the Board of Directors authorized the President to 
eall quarterly meetings of the Executive Committee for the purpose 
of planning the conventions and working out in detail the aims and 
campaigns of the Conference.*> The first such meeting was held 
January 8, 1935, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

The establishment of a national office and the appointment of 
Father Byrnes marked the beginning of the progress of the Con- 
ference as it is known today. Archbishop Murray appointed an as- 
sistant to Father Byrnes in the office of Superintendent of Schools, 
thereby permitting the Executive Secretary to devote more of his 
time to the Conference. When Father Byrnes first joined the organi- 
zation in 1930, he was drawn into it, like so many other school 
superintendents, by the Conference’s interest in rural education. He 
sensed in the movement the possibilities of assistance in his work 
with the rural schools under his jurisdiction. As he became acquaint- 
ed with the entire program of the Conference, he recognized the 
value of the movement to the welfare of the Church. When his in- 
terests encompassed the whole scope of the Crusade, he became a 
serious student of rural philosophy. He put his thoughts on paper 
and got others to do the same, thus contributing to both the philos- 
ophy and the literature of the Conference. As Executive Secretary, 
he was satisfied with nothing less than perfection with anything 
that bore the name of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
His efforts made the rural welfare movement more acceptable in 
urban circles. 

The period from 1930 to 1985 witnessed the inauguration of a 
number of promotional ideas new to the Conference. At Wichita, in 
1931, upon the suggestion of Miss Margaret Lynch, a Rural Edi- 
torial Board was appointed whose object was to promote the print- 
ing of material of interest to rural people, in the Catholic Press.*6 
At Dubuque in 1932, Father Schmiedeler, the Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board, was able to report that twenty-five releases were sent 
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out from the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, 
five articles appeared in Commonweal, three in America, and one 
each month in the Central Blatt and Social Justice.7 But this was 
not much of an achievement since, broadly speaking, it was all 
in the family. It was easy for Father Schmiedeler, as director of the 
Rural Life Bureau, to send out releases through the News Service 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Father LaFarge, Edi- 
tor of America; Mr. Michael Williams, Editor of Commonweal; and 
Mr. Kenkel, Editor of Central Blatt and Social Justice, were all mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Conference. What was more im- 
portant was that articles on rural life appeared in nine different 
Catholic magazines, while the resolutions of the 1931 convention were 
printed whole or in part in twelve publications. The work of the Con- 
ference also got space in foreign papers. The London Times, six South 
American newspapers, and L’Osservatore Romano printed articles on 
the religious vacation schools. The Americana Annual printed an ac- 
count of the Conference and the Editor of The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory promised to include a list of the vacation schools in the 1934 
edition.®8 

The report of the Rural Editorial Board, when used as a standard 
of measurement, gives us an idea of the growth of the Conference 
between the years 19382 and 1946. In 1944 and again in 1945, the 
Executive Secretary reported that Rural Life Columns ranked second 
in Catholic publications in the United States. Only Father James 
M. Gillis’ column received more space. In 1946, the Conference’s 
material ranked first.29 The early years of formation, in which the 
propaganda of the Crusade was being developed and taught to the 
clergy was at last bearing fruit, at least in so far as this information 
was being disseminated among the laity. 

Another propaganda idea adopted by the Conference was the essay 
contest. The first attempt to sponsor one was when Father William 
McDermott experimented with it in 1926. He gave it up after one 
trial. The subject was revived at the Board of Directors’ meeting 
in Milwaukee in 1933 by Miss Ellamay Horan.*° The suggestion was 
approved and Father Bishop was commissioned to direct the con- 
test. His initial effort resulted in 7000 Catholic student participants. 
They represented fifteen dioceses and 382 parishes.4! In 1936, the 
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responsibility for the contest was transferred to the National Office 
in St. Paul. During the next four years, the members were not sat- 
isfied with the co-operation the contest received in many dioceses. 
Furthermore, they felt that the money thus expended could be put 
to better use. Consequently, the essay contest was abandoned in 1940. 


In preparation for the Rochester Convention in 1935, a new tech- 
nique for the development of local interest was tried. Heretofore, 
such efforts were limited to local committees. But now, members of 
the Conference travelled through the area covered by the conven- 
tion, in order to arouse the interest of the clergy and through them 
the laity. In June, Fathers Byrnes and Bishop addressed the diocesan 
clergy in deanery meetings in Geneva, Auburn, Corning, and Elmira. 
The next month, Bishop O’Hara discussed both Conference and Con- 
fraternity matters with the clergy. From the first of August on, 
Father Byrnes’ office sent out a barrage of letters and circulars 
to the priests of the diocese.42 The technique proved itself so suc- 
cessful in obtaining attendance at Rochester, it set a pattern for the 
promotional methods used in subsequent conventions. 

The Rochester Convention was the first one to utilize a national 
network of radio stations for the dissemination of the teachings of 
the Conference. The Farm and Home Hour placed its facilities 
at the disposal of the Conference. The sponsors of the same pro- 
gram were generous enough to repeat the offer for the Fargo, Vin- 
eennes, and St. Cloud Conventions. 

The period between 1930 to 1935 saw the introduction of new ideas 
into the propaganda program of the Conference. The first to re- 
ceive serious consideration was the landward movement. The depres- 
sion had caused many unemployed urban people to seek subsistence 
on the land. In four years, 1980 to 1934, the farms received 1,632,000 
more people than they had sent to the cities in the same period.** 
At the Dubuque Convention in 1932, the delegates thoroughly dis- 
cussed the problem. Their first impulse was to encourage the move- 
ment. After thorough study, however, they decided to direct it rather 
than foster it. Realizing that farming requires executive ability of a 
high degree that can be developed only after a long period of train- 
ing, and that consequently many urban migrants would be a failure 
on the farm, the delegates contented themselves with directing those 
people to Catholic centers and putting them in contact with agricul- 
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48United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agriecul- 
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tural agencies that could help them. This has remained the policy 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. It believes the num- 
ber of Catholics on the land can best be increased by encouraging 
Catholic farm youth to seek their livelihood in agriculture rather 
than in urban industry, and by converting non-Catholies now living 
on the land. It does not encourage urbanites to forsake the city for the 
farm but when such people do adopt farming, the Conference gives 
them all the assistance it can. 

Another effect of the Depression on the program of the Confer- 
ence was a renewed interest in co-operatives. Consumer and producer 
co-operatives had frequently been discussed at the conventions but 
the St. Paul meeting in 1934 can really be called the start of the 
co-operative movement in the Conference. In was the first time the 
delegates came in contact with the running of an actual co-opera- 
tive. Prior to the convention, Father Bishop had travelled to Nova 
Seotia to study the Antigonish Co-operative Movement directed by 
the faculty of St. Francis Xavier University. As a result of a prom- 
ise made to Father Bishop, Father M. M. Coady, one of the Direc- 
tors of the movement, explained the Antigonish system to the mem- 
bers of the Conference at the St. Paul Convention. During the next 
few years, other members of the movement appeared before Con- 
vention audiences while officials of the Conference made repeated 
trips to Nova Scotia to study the Antigonish technique.*4 In 1937, a 
Co-operative Committee was formed in the Conference for the pur- 
pose of studying and promoting co-operatives. This Committee will 
be treated later. 

Another addition to the scope of the Conference was the intro- 
duction of 4-H Club work. While preparing for the Rochester Con- 
vention in 1935, Fathers Byrnes and Bishop visited Washington to 
secure the aid of government officials. In a conference with 4-H 
Club Directors they discussed at length the objectives of the organi- 
zation and concluded that the youth club deserved the full support 
of the Conference. To demonstrate the possibilities of the work, 4-H 
Club officials staged an elaborate program for the Rochester Con- 
vention. The delegates became very enthusiastic and not only made 
subsequent use of the 4-H Club’s facilities but also did their best to 
organize local units. They consider the movement one of the best 
means of conveying sound rural welfare philosophy to the farm youth 
of America. 

We have seen that the period 1930 to 1935 was a new era for the 
Conference. In it, leadership passed from Bishop O’Hara to the 
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officers. The members of the Conference fostered the growth of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and gave it financial assistance. 
Father Campbell helped the Conference to clearly define its stand 
on rural economics. The Conference recruited new influential mem- 
bers. The period also saw the establishment of a national office 
under the direction of Father Byrnes, as well as the establishment 
of new promotional techniques. Coinciding with the depression, the 
period forced the Conference to define its position with reference to 
the landward movement and co-operatives. Finally, it discovered in 
the 4-H Clubs a new medium for reaching the farm youth of the na- 
tion. These developments are the foundations upon which the next 
era are built. 


CHAPTER VI 
REACHING THE RURAL PEOPLE 


Take wntimately to heart . . . the interest of the 
people, especially those of the working and agricultural 
classes ... and by wise measures seek to improve their 
economic conditions. 

Pius X (June 11, 1905) 


Fargo, North Dakota, October 11-14, 1936 

Richmond, Virginia, November 7-10, 1937 

Vincennes, Indiana, September 25-28, 1938 

Spokane, Washington, October 15-17, 1939 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, September 29 to October 2, 1940 


Prior to 1936, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
hardly more than an annual, national forum on rural problems, 
held for the benefit of Catholic leaders. The sessions attracted a few 
hundred people each year. But by the middle thirties, the Crusaders 
felt they had reached the stage where they should bring their propa- 
ganda down to the level of the people for whose welfare they were 
working. Accordingly, they enlarged the facilities of the conven- 
tions to include not only leaders but also the masses of the people. 
The Fargo Convention in 1936 was the first to adopt this policy, 
and succeeded in securing more than five thousand registrants. Rich- 
mond followed in the wake of Fargo with about seven thousand peo- 
ple at the mass meeting. Spokane, in 1939, attracted two thousand 
adolescents to its youth rally. St. Cloud, in 1940, was the largest of 
them all with more than eighteen thousand persons attending the 
eonvention.! According to Dr. Raymond Miller, President of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, the St. Cloud gathering was the 
largest number of people ever assembled in the United States for a 
rural meeting.” 

This growing influence of the Conference can be attributed to a 
number of factors. The first period in the history of the Conference, 
1923 to 1929, laid the foundations of the organization. The second 
period, 1930 to 1935, broadened the scope and perfected the structure 
of the Conference. Therefore, in the third period, 1936 to 1940, the 
Conference was able to proceed with its program unhampered by 
drastic organizational changes. Also, the literature furnished by the 


1Interviews with delegates attending the various conventions. 
2Personal interview with Dr. Miller, November, 1945. 
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previous programs provided an ample amount of propaganda ma- 
terial. Finally, the establishment of a National Office under the 
direction of Father Byrnes gave the Conference for the first time, 
with the exception of the year 1924 when Father Schiltz was Execu- 
tive Secretary, adequate facilities for the promotion of the works 
of the Conference. 

The Fargo Convention had a number of ‘‘firsts’’ to its credit. It 
was the first rural convention in the sense that it was the first to 
reach the farming people. It was the first to attract people by the 
thousands. It was the first and the only Conference convention held 
on the grounds of a Land Grant College. It was the first ever held 
in the diocese of a President of the Conference. Finally, it was the 
first meeting held in the State of North Dakota by any national 
group. 

Nothing was left undone to make Fargo a success. Two special 
Executive Committee meetings, one in Chicago and one in Wichita, 
were held to arrange the program. Bishop Aloisius Muench of 
Fargo made arrangements with the personnel of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College to hold meetings on the campus. Father Vincent 
Ryan of Fargo and his fifteen committees controlled the local ar- 
rangements. Members of the Conference made repeated excursions 
into the area to speak to the clergy and the people. Literature to all 
prospective delegates flowed in a steady stream from the offices of 
Fathers Ryan and Byrnes. 

The program opened Sunday morning with the celebration of a 
Pontifical High Mass. The afternoon was devoted to a mass meeting, 
high-lighted by Father Mulloy’s Presidential Address. Monday fea- 
tured rural economies, stressing the Antigonish Co-operative Move- 
ment and credit unions. The latter was explained by an old friend 
of the Conference, Mr. Roy Bergengren, who was then Managing 
Director of the Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Tuesday was Rural Sociology Day. The last day, Wednes- 
day, was Rural Education Day. For the most part it was arranged 
and conducted by Confraternity personnel. 

One feature of the program deserves special mention. Father 
Francis J. MeGoey of King City, Ontario, Director of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Rural Districts for the Archdiocese of Toronto, read a paper 
on the Canadian Landward Movement and the Toronto Experi- 
mental Training Farm. Father McGoey had a practical suggestion 
to make to the Diocesan Directors who were faced with relief problems 
in their own dioceses. His plan was simple. With the loan of ten 
acres of land and the donation of one thousand dollars from friends, 
he selected five families totaling thirty-eight persons from the re- 
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lef rolls of the city of Toronto and allotted each family two acres 
of land. With the money, he purchased building materials, seed, 
fowl, and so forth. Working together, the families built five modest 
little homes. Each family was given fifty chickens. Two cows were 
bought for the use of the entire group. The city of Toronto donated 
relief vouchers for the first four months, after which the families 
were able to live off the land. At the end of the first harvest season, 
each family had a well stocked cellar as well as two hundred dollars 
in cash from the sale of surplus food. 

At the end of the year, the five original families, having had a 
year’s apprenticeship at farming under the direction of an ex- 
perienced neighboring farmer, were moved to permanent homes on 
ten acre plots of land. The experimental farm was then enlarged 
to take care of twenty families. In this way, Father McGoey was 
able each year to take a large number of people off relief and teach 
them independence.® 

The Fargo Convention of 1936 was, outwardly at least, the best 
national meeting ever staged by the Conference up to that date. It 
was undoubtedly the best arranged convention. It certainly had 
some of the best speakers ever assembled by the Conference. It dis- 
covered a new wealth of propaganda material in the papers read. 
But in the final analysis, Fargo was partially a failure. The tradi- 
tion of the Conference had always been to try to reach the rural 
leaders. In following this custom, Fargo made the mistake of placing 
its message outside the grasp of the farmers present. A few years 
of readjustment were still necessary before the program could be 
brought to the level of the people it was trying to help. 

The Richmond, Virginia, Convention in 1937, was modeled on 
Fargo even to the extent of making the same mistake. That is, it 
would have been a mistake if a large rural attendance had been se- 
eured. The intellectual level of Fargo was maintained but because 
of a misunderstanding between the Conference and the local com- 
mittees, very few delegates attended the meeting. The Conference 
was unknown in the Richmond area. The local committees expected 
the Conference to draw large groups from all over the country 
while the Crusaders expected the Richmond groups to interest a 
large number of local people. 

The results at Richmond were, therefore, disappointing. Large 
sums of money were expended on securing speakers with a national 
reputation, but few people were present to hear them. Some sec- 


3Luigi Ligutti and John C. Rawe, S.J., Rural Roads to Security 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1940), p. 138. 
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tional meetings had audiences of less than a dozen listeners. The only 
redeeming feature was the mass meeting which attracted over seven 
thousand persons. They came to hear the addresses of Archbishop 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, and Monsignor Fulton Sheen. Fortun- 
ately, by his Presidential Address, Father Mulloy was able to give the 
same audience the message of the Conference. 


The Richmond experience brought out in relief a number of 
mistakes that had to be avoided in the future. The national meetings 
would have to be held in areas in which the Conference was known. 
The National Office of the Conference would have to work in closer 
co-operation with the local committees, and clearly define the duties 
of each. Finally, the approach of the programs would have to be 
altered to suit the needs of the farmers attending the conventions. 

The Vincennes Convention in 1988 made sure of success by 
avoiding the mistakes of the previous meetings. The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference was well known in the Vincennes 
area. The Ordinary of Indianapolis, Joseph E. Ritter, was not only 
well acquainted with the Conference; he had even established in his 
diocese a local Rural Life Bureau to earry out the philosophy of the 
parent organization. To assure close co-operation between the 
national office and the local committees, he put the Director of the 
Bureau, Father Raymond R. Marchino, in charge of all local ar- 
rangements. Following the precedent set at Rochester, Bishop Ritter 
invited officials of the Conference to visit the diocese prior to the 
convention. Therefore, Monsignor Ligutti and Fathers Byrnes and 
Mulloy travelled through the diocese on different occasions to 
address groups assembled by Father Marchino. In this way, enthusi- 
asm was aroused among the clergy and the laity. 

To attract and hold the interest of the farmers, a new program 
technique was used at Vincennes. Heretofore, each day was assigned 
a general topic. But at Vincennes, each day was divided into six 
sessions and a general theme, carrying through the entire convention 
was assigned to each session. In this way, variety was introduced and 
ample time for discussion was permitted between sessions. The 
farmers could, therefore, choose the meetings in which they had a 
special interest and since a different phase of each subject was 
treated each day, they were induced to return for the rest of the 
sessions, thus taking in the whole convention. This system made 
Vincennes more attractive to the man in the field than any of the 
previous national meetings. 

Bishop Charles White of Spokane, Washington, had been attending 
Conference Conventions since 1934. He was so well pleased with the 
program of the movement, he invited the Conference to hold its 1939 
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meeting in Spokane, Washington. His only stipulation was that the 
needs of youth would have to be stressed. He wanted his young 
people to gain an understanding of both rural and urban adolescent 
problems. 

In earrying out the provision of Bishop White,. the Conference 
staged what might be called the first national rural youth rally. The 
program was the result sof the co-operation of Father Lord and Miss 
Willmann, both of the Queen’s Work; Miss Pauline Reynolds from 
the faculty of the North Dakota Agricultural College; and the 
representatives of Catholic 4-H Clubs, Catholic Scout Troops, and 
Junior Red Cross Units. 

The two thousand youths taking part in the program were one- 
third rural and two-thirds urban but the talking was fifty-fifty. The 
discussion changed one view that seems quite prevalent among urban 
people today. The city youth thought of farms in mental pictures 
deseribed by their grandparents. To them, farm life was made up of 
long walks to church and school, lonely nights in a snowbound house, 
dim rooms illuminated by kerosene lanterns, few social opportunities, 
endless chores, and a well that supplied both water and refrigeration. 
This was too much for one of the rural young ladies present. She 
jumped to her feet and demanded: 

What do you think a farm is like? A bus comes to my 
front gate to take me to school. We have Mass every day in 
our church and we have all the church societies. Our house 
has electric lights, plumbing, radio, and an electric icebox. 
We get to the movies always once a week, sometimes twice. 
What do you city people think we are? Hicks ?4 

Despite the successes of Vincennes and Spokane, the Conference 
experimented with a new convention technique at St. Cloud in 1940. 
The result could really be called a national study club for farmers. 
‘‘Less speeches and more discussion’’ was the slogan. With the 
exception of the sermon preached by Bishop Muench at the Pontifical 
High Mass opening the convention, only five formal speeches, 
limited to fifteen minutes each, were given during the four day 
convention. The rest of the time was devoted to discussions and demon- 
strations. The program was essentially practical so that for the first 
time a conference convention got down to the man in the field. 

Each sectional meeting had a priest or bishop as honorary chair- 
man, whose duty it was to offer the opening and closing prayer and 
end the meeting with a five minute summation of the discussion. An 


4Naniel Lord, Along the Way, October 30, 1939. A syndicated 
column. 
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executive chairman introduced the subject and the speakers. He also 
made certain that no one speaker monopolized the session. On the 
platform, with the honorary chairman and the executive chairman, 
were a number of people called source men, who were chosen for 
their knowledge of the topic discussed. Two of them, in ten minutes 
or less, presented the statement to be considered, after which the 
meeting was thrown open to the audience. The time limit for the 
stating of each question from the floor was two minutes, while the 
answer of the source man, to whom the question was directed, was 
limited to five minutes. Timekeepers were present at each session and 
rigidly held each participant to his allotted time.® 

The eighteen thousand people participating in the various sessions 
were so enthusiastic over the new procedure, that it became the 
intention of the officers of the Conference to follow the system in 
subsequent conventions. They succeeded in doing so at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, the next year. But after that, war conditions forced 
them.to either modify it or abandon it for the war-time meetings. 

An interesting and humorous side-light on the St. Cloud Con- 
vention is worth relating. Monsignor Ligutti had been to Europe in 
1939 and had come back full of ideas on the restoration of the 
practice of rural liturgy in the United States. The Convention’s 
Youth Day would provide an ideal setting for the inauguration of 
some of those plans. The committee in charge agreed and decided 
on a blessing of wheat, grapes and a lamb. 

The wheat and the grapes were blessed by Bishop Joseph F. Bush 
of St. Cloud, during a field Mass on the bank of the Mississippi 
River. The lamb was blessed in the afternoon at Holy Angels Church. 
The sanctuary was appropriately decorated for the blessing of the 
lamb. At the proper moment, the center doors of the church were 
thrown open and four husky 4-H Club boys earried the very unwilling 
sheep down the center aisle. The committee had forgotten that by 
October a spring lamb, especiaily if it is a ram, is quite able to 
resist being blessed if it wants to. The struggle between the frightened 
animal and the determined boys was the focal point of all eyes. The 
intended dignity of the occasion evaporated, even from the prelates 
in the sanctuary. But the ram was finally blessed. The incident is 
by now a favorite at the ‘‘bull sessions’’ where old times are recalled. 
Kach retelling adds some half-forgotten or newly invented details. 

The convention under discussion brought about a number of 
changes in the official personnel of the Conference that indicated 


5Instruction sheets given to each convention speaker, N.C.R.L.C. 
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the shift from a rural education program to one that was broader 
in scope. At the Fargo Convention in 1936, Father McNeill resigned 
as Recording Secretary and was replaced by Father Joseph Ostdiek 
of Omaha, Nebraska. After two years in office, Father Ostdiek also 
resigned. He was succeeded by Mr. Bruce at the Vincennes meeting 
in 1938. Fathers McNeill and Ostdiek were both superintendents 
of schools. Other school superintendents such as Monsignor Wolfe 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and Father Pitt of Louisville, Kentucky, also 
dropped out of active participation in the Conference at the same 
time. The reason why these ‘‘school men’’ withdrew is obvious. Up 
until the Rochester Convention in 1935, the program of the Con- 
ference was largely rural education, centering in religious vacation 
schools and correspondence courses. When the Conference appealed 
to the bishops for official representatives, the bishops in many cases 
appointed their school superintendents. Therefore, when the Con- 
ference and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine separated at 
Rochester, and the latter took over the direction of the educational 
program while the former directed its efforts into other channels, 
many of the school superintendents, no longer finding anything of 
direct interest in the Crusade, gradually withdrew from active 
participation in the work of the Conference. Their passing was 
regretted. Only the men who were members of the Conference from 
the beginning can estimate the true worth of the contribution of 
these superintendents of schools to the success of the Crusade. 


Father Mulloy; who had been elected President of the Conference 
at Rochester in 1935, not being eligible for reelection after a second 
term, was replaced by Monsignor Ligutti of Granger, Iowa, at the 
Richmond Convention in 1937. After two years, Monsignor Ligutti 
was succeeded by Monsignor Vincent Ryan of Fargo, North Dakota. 
Monsignor Ryan was then also Director of Catholic Charities for the 
Diocese of Fargo. The Conference seems to have had a knack of 
attracting into its ranks key men from other organizations. When 
directors of other groups take an active interest in the program of 
the Conference, it can be taken as a manifestation of the growing 
influence of the Crusade. 


Five months after his election to the Presidency of the Conference, 
Monsignor Vincent Ryan received the news that he had been chosen 
Bishop of Bismarck, North Dakota. The Crusaders were jubilant when 
the news became public. For the first time in their seventeen years’ 
history they had a bishop to lead them. They counted Bishop Ryan’s 
appointment as another proof of the growing influence of the Crusade. 
They felt they had now reached the ‘‘joy in their heart and a song on 
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their lips’’ stage of the campaign and that nothing but a bright 
future stretched ahead of them. 

On April 23, 1940, Father Byrnes tendered his resignation as 
Executive Secretary of the Conference to Bishop Ryan.® The Execu- 
tive Committee regretfully accepted it on May 7, 1940.7 Father 
Byrnes had been under a doctor’s care for some time and was finally 
given orders to retire from all non-parish activities. 

It has been said that an organization is but the shadow of a man. 
Father Byrnes’ resignation from the most active and influential 
position in the Conference marked the end of the third such span 
of leadership. Father Bishop built on the foundations laid by Bishop 
O’Hara, while Father Brynes’ six years in office perfected the work 
and offered to the new Executive Secretary an organization that 
was prepared to achieve the success the early leaders had envisioned. 

The choice of a successor to Father Byrnes was important. The 
Executive Committee had to choose a man visionary enough to picture 
the future possibilities as Father Byrnes had seen them and practical 
enough to insure their eventual materialization. Their choice was 
Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, past President, founder of the Granger 
Homesteads, and pastor of Assumption Church, Granger, Iowa. Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul allowed Monsignor Ligutti to continue 
using the office of the Superintendent of Schools in St. Paul as the 
national office of the Conference.® 

The period also recruited some new members. One of the most 
important was Dr. O. E. Baker, Senior Agricultural Economist for 
the Department of Agriculture and now a professor at the University 
of Maryland. He became associated with the Conference for the first 
time when Fathers Bishop and Byrnes requested him to appear on 
the Rochester program in 1935. In an enthusiastic letter to Father 
Campbell, Father Byrnes wrote of Dr. Baker: 

His thinking is quite completely in line with our own, 
and as a fact finder, marshaller, charterer, and interpreter 
he is without peer.® 

Dr. Baker made his second appearance before the Conference at 
the Fargo Convention in 1986. His paper, like his first one at Roches- 


6Letter from Father Byrnes to Bishop Ryan, April 23, 1940, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. . 

‘Official minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 277. 

8Tbid. 

%Letter from Father Byrnes to Father Campbell, June 19, 1935, 
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ter, dealt with population trends. He has been adopted as the author- 
ity for such figures by the Conference. Before the Fargo meeting, 
Dr. Baker wrote to Father Byrnes: 


It has just occured to me that possibly a person who is 
not a Catholic might be an acceptable member of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. I should like to receive 
Landward regularly, for I find much in the several copies 
you sent me of deep interest. And I also find myself in such 
full accord with the objectives of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference that I should like to contribute my mite towards 
the promotion of its welfare.!° 


After the convention he showed in another letter that he had 
eaught the real crusading spirit: 


I appreciate your prompt refund of my additional ex- 
penses on the trip to Fargo. But this is the last dollar your 
organization is going to pay me. I have come to realize—I 
regret the realization came so slowly—that we are comrades 
in a common cause, and I consider that hereafter there is 
no more reason why you should pay my expenses than those 
of other members of the Conference.!! 


The Fargo Convention also recruited Mr. E. R. Bowen, General 
Secretary of the Co-operative League; Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and a leader in the Litur- 
sical Movement; Father John Rawe, S.J., Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Father George Estergaard, Big Stone City, 
South Dakota. Father Rawe collaborated with Monsignor Ligutti in 
writing what might be called a rural sociology hand-book, Rural 
Roads to Security. Father Estergaard was the Field Secretary of 
St. Ansgar’s League, an organization devoted to the spiritual welfare 
of Scandanavian converts. 


Miss Pauline Reynolds became associated with the Conference 
for the first time at Fargo. She was, at the time, the Assistant State 
Leader of 4-H Clubs for North Dakota. It was fortunate for the work 
of the Conference that Miss Reynolds became a member when she 
did, because at Fargo, Miss Margaret Lynch dropped out of active 
participation in the work of the Conference. Therefore, Miss Rey- 
nolds was able to carry on the important phase of home-making in 
the program of the Conference. This section had formerly been under 


10Letter from Dr. Baker to Father Byrnes, February 26, 1936, 
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the direction of Miss Lynch and her organization, the National Council 
of Catholic Women. 

Two laymen were recruited at Vincennes, Indiana. Mr. Emerson 
Hynes, now a member of the faculty of St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, and Dr. Willis D. Nutting, professor at Notre 
Dame University. Both are ardent homesteaders and frequent par- 
ticipants in Rural Life Institutes. After the Vincennes meeting, 
Professor Nutting wrote to Father Byrnes: 

I want to express my thanks to you for getting me 
connected with the Rural Life Conference. Our meeting at 
Vincennes was one of the most heartening things, that I have 
ever experienced. I feel like the prophet Elias, who on the 
strength of the food God gave him was able to travel forty 
days.}2 

At the Richmond Convention in 1937, a Co-operative Committee, 
open to all interested persons, was formed for the purpose of study- 
ing and promoting the co-operative movement. Father G. A. MeDon- 
ald, S.J., head of the Co-operative Committee of the Queen’s Work, 
was elected Chairman. The first intention of the committee was to 
function as a correspondence club for an exchange of ideas. But since 
this proved impractical it received permission from the Conference 
to meet for a full day’s discussion. This was done on April 19, 1938. 
The eight members present found the meeting so stimulating they re- 
quested and received permission to devote a whole day to co-opera- 
tives at the coming Vincennes Convention. In the summer of 1939, 
the Committee toured Nova Scotia to study the Antigonish co-opera- 
tives. Thereafter, it ceased to meet outside of the Conference’s regu- 
lar conventions. Its main function now is to arrange a co-operative 
session for each annual convention. 

In 1941, two months after the Jefferson City, Missouri Conven- 
tion, Father McDonald died. His place on the Co-operative Commit- 
tee was taken by Miss Mary Dooling, a member of the Queen’s Work 
staff who was associated with him in the co-operative movement. At 
the Peoria, Illinois, Convention in 1942, the Conference’s Board of 
Directors decided to leave the headquarters for the Committee at 
the Queen’s Work and Miss Dooling was appointed Secretary. 

The Committee, using the facilities of both the Queen’s Work 
and the Conference, sponsored and arranged a rural co-op rally 
at Westphalia, Iowa, and an urban co-op rally at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in 1948, in commemoration of the Rochdale Centennial. It 
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also sponsored the publication of books and pamphlets as well as a 
bibliography of periodical literature on co-operatives. It compiled 
statements with reference to co-operatives made by the popes and 
members of the hierarchy. It distributed sermon outlines on co-opera- 
tives to thousands of priests in the United States. Finally, the recent 
book, Umted for Freedom, edited by Father Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
containing Catholic thought on co-operatives, was published through 
the suggestions and efforts of the Co-operative Committee.!% 

Another outgrowth of a convention was the establishment of a 
National Office for the fostering and direction of rural study clubs 
for youth. The plan was conceived at the St. Cloud Convention, 
put in effect at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Emerson Hynes. The University pre- 
pared lesson plans and the Conference loaned books. A more wide- 
spread use of this service would perhaps be the easiest way to spread 
the philosophy of the Conference among rural youth today. 

In an effort to educate rural priests to the needs of a country 
parish as well as to create interest in the works of the Conference, 
an Executive Committee meeting in St. Paul in February, 1938, 
adopted Father Byrnes’ plan for conducting study clubs among 
priests. The Conference prepared twenty sets of books dealing with 
rural welfare. These libraries would be sent free to any priest re- 
questing them. The intention was to have the priests of a neighbor- 
hood gather one or two nights a week for the purpose of discussing 
rural affairs.¥4 

The study club plan did not work out satisfactorily. Priests found 
it hard to meet regularly or to find the time to devote to study. 
Also, many of the books were mislaid or lost with the consequence 
that each year the number of sets grew less as the books of one were 
taken to replace missing volumes in others. After a few years the 
whole idea was abandoned. 

Three events during the period demonstrated the growing im- 
portance of the Conference. At the Richmond Convention in 1937, 
Bishop Peter Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond, arranged a 
meeting at his residence for the officers of the Conference with Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate. The officers outlined to 
Archbishop Cicognani the purpose of the Conference. The meeting 
dates the beginning of the interest of the Apostolic Delegate and 


13Personal interview with Miss Dooling, December, 1945. 
140 fficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
15Personal interview with Father Byrnes, July, 1945. 
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through him, the interest of the Pope in the affairs of the Confer- 
ence.1é 

Papal interest was further heightened a year and a half later when 
Monsignor Ligutti, while President of the Conference, had a per- 
sonal interview with the Holy Father during the summer of 1939.!" 
Pope Pius XII was then, and still continues to be very sympathetic 
toward the work of the Conference. His interest is one of the fac- 
tors accounting for the enthusiasm of the Crusaders. 

During the same period, three institutions of higher learning, by 
their actions, gave official approval of the program of the Con- 
ference. In 1938, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, conferred 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Monsignor Ligutti in 
recognition of his work in rural sociology. In the following year, the 
University of North Dakota conferred the same degree on Monsignor 
Ryan. In 1939, Father Byrnes received the same honor from Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington. A similar interest on the part 
of other institutions would succeed not. only in making the works 
of the Conference better known but also act as the entering wedge for 
the inclusion of courses in rural sociology into the curriculums of 
those colleges. 

After the Fargo Convention in 19386, Father Mulloy wrote the re- 
quired petition to the American Board of Catholic Missions asking 
to be formally reinstated on the roll of beneficiaries. It will be re- 
membered that the previous year the Conference had been excluded 
from the grant and that Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, Indiana, took 
it upon himself to grant the Conference a thousand dollars from 
the reserve fund. Bishop Noll again championed the cause of the 
Conference with the result that a grant of two thousand dollars was 
given without any stipulation as to its use.}!8 

A week before the Richmond Convention in 1937, Father Mulloy 
again wrote to the Mission Board asking for the 1938 grant. His let- 
ter is worth quoting since it illustrates the debt owed to the coun- 
tryside by American cities. In it he states: 


There was a migration of six million youth from the 
farm to the city from 1920 to 1930. The rural areas reared 
and educated these people up to the age of fifteen years or 
more at a cost of about one billion dollars per year, the 
value of the annual wheat crop plus one half the value 
of the annual cotton crop. The city obtains these people 


16Personal interview with Bishop Mulloy, September, 1945. 
Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1945. 
18Personal interview with Bishop Mulloy, September, 1945. 
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near the beginning of their productive life, free of cost. 
The country reaps no reward from their subsequent labors. 
Furthermore, it sends with them annually another four 
hundred million dollars of farm wealth, incident to the 
settlement and division of inheritances. 
What the people of the land contribute in human lives 
and wealth to the productivity and prosperity of the city 
is enormous. The economic well-being, the health, the in- 
crease in rural families, the improvement of their plane of 
living, and their adequate religious instruction is essential, 
therefore, to the continuity, the security, and the prosperity 
of the entire nation. The temporal and the spiritual upbuild- 
ing of rural society is the task to which this national con- 
ference has dedicated itself, and through it we render an 
outstanding service to the nation and to the Church.’ 
This apppeal resulted in a grant of three thousand dollars, an in- 
erease of one thousand dollars over the donation of the previous 
year.?9 
The question of expenses became an important one during this 
period. With the opening of the National Office, the Conference 
adopted the policy of printing the best papers read at each conven- 
tion. These were sold at cost but because of the great number of 
complimentary copies that had to be given away, the ventures usually 
became a financial loss. The Conference also added the expense of 
sending speakers into the area to be covered by the next convention, 
as well as initiated the policy of paying a fee and the travelling ex- 
penses of convention speakers. When the expense of maintaining the 
National Office was added to the above, it can be seen that finances 
were a major problem for the Conference. Despite the fact that 
Archbishop Murray of St. Paul supplemented the 1937 grant from 
the Mission Board with a gift of one thousand dollars from his 
own funds and practically supported the National Office,?1 the Con- 
ference still found it difficult to meet expenses. To attempt a solu- 
tion of the problem, the Executive Committee, meeting in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on July 20, 1938, appointed a three member Budget 
Committee. It was empowered to prepare a budget for the expenses 
of the executive offices of the Conference and to suggest definite 


19Tetter from Father Mulloy to Bishop Kelley, October 29, 19387, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

20Official Treasurer’s Account Book, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa, p. 44. 

21Personal interview with Father Byrnes, July, 1945. 
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sources of income with which to meet it.22 In December, 1939, the 
Budget Committee was made permanent. For the first time it de- 
manded a complete analytical report from the Treasurer.?? On the 
basis of the report, it prepared its first budget. 

Interwoven with the problem of finances was the question of mem- 
berships. In the early days of the Conference there were no mem- 
bership fees. A Founders’ Club which admitted anyone making a 
donation of one hundred dollars supported the work of the Confer- 
ence. In 1934 a membership fee of one dollar was established. It 
was raised to two dollars two years later. Strenuous efforts at the 
conventions to sell memberships would result in several hundred 
additions but the problem was to secure renewals. When the en- 
thusiasm engendered by the convention wore off, few new members 
renewed their membership. The business meeting at Richmond in 1937 
tried to solve this annual defection from the Cruasade and its conse- 
quent loss to the treasury, by providing for four different classes 
of membership: 1) Individual membership for anyone who paid an 
annual fee of two dollars; 2) Sustaining membership for any indi- 
vidual or institution that wished to give special aid to the Confer- 
ence by an annual contribution of ten dollars; 3) Institutional mem- 
bership for any university, college, seminary, institution, society, 
religious community, diocese, or parish that would pay an annual 
fee of five dollars; 4) School membership for any elementary or 
secondary school or academy that would pay two dollars a year. 

When Monsignor Ligutti was elected President in 1937, one of his 
first official acts was to consult the membership records. He was 
horrified to discover that the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence which had been in existence for fourteen years had only one 
hundred and ten paid members. He publicized the fact to the mem- 
bers of the Conference and asked for suggestions. The reply of Mr. 
Frank Bruce is interesting. He wrote: 


Your questionnaire and the information it brings is 
positively shocking. If we do not have more than 110 paid 
members in the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
then our accumulative work all these years is almost a 
failure. 

There are in the United States now a total of 5,296 par- 
ishes without schools. These pastors are, after all, for the 


22Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 227. 

23Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C. Finance Committee, January 
23, 1940, Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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most part 95% rural, and we might add to that list at 
least 2,000 pastors who have rural schools. 

In other words, your prospective list on pastors alone is 
about 7,000. The 7,000 pastors in rural areas should all 
make themselves responsible for at least one membership in 
the National Catholic Rural Life Movement. If we were giv- 
ing these pastors anything like service, we would not only 
have the loyalty of several hundred pastors, but we cer- 
tainly would have memberships and endowments coming 
from friends and we would be making a real impression on 
this problem.?4 


In May, 1938, Monsignor Ligutti wrote to Father Byrnes asking 
for news of the membership drive which had been decided on. Father 
Byrnes who was busy getting the first issue of the Bulletin ready, 
advised Monsignor Ligutti to let work on the drive await the pub- 
lication of the Bulletin so that both projects could be launched simul- 
taneously. By return mail, Monsignor Ligutti answered: ‘‘There 
must be immediate action on memberships—no postponing, no put- 
ting off, no putting on the back of the stove—action or we might 
as well quit.’’5 The drive finally got started and by September 
netted the sum of $687. The next year’s total was $1,426.26 The 1945 
Auditor’s Report showed that $6,739 was received from member- 
ships.?7 

The period from 1936 to 1940 developed new program techniques 
which reached out to the farmers attending the conventions. Gone 
were the times when the Conference tried to reach only the leaders. 
The period also saw the gradual withdrawal of the superintendents 
of schools from the active work of the Conference, while at the same 
time, a President of the Conference was consecrated a Bishop. Father 
Byrnes was forced to resign as Executive Secretary and his place 
was taken by Monsignor Ligutti. An attempt was made to foster study 
clubs among priests. A National Headquarters was established for 
the direction of study clubs among rural youth. The period gained 
the interest of both the Apostolic Delegate and the Holy Father. 


24Letter from Mr. Bruce to Monsignor Ligutti, January 14, 1938, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

25Letter from Monsignor Ligutti to Father Byrnes, April 4, 1938, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

26Official N.C.R.L.C. Treasurer’s Account Book, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa, p. 45. 

27 Auditor’s Report for N.C.R.L.C. for 1945, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des 
Moines, Iowa, p. 5. 
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The expansion of the Conference brought with it added expenses 
and an effort was made to meet the new demands with money ob- 
tained from membership drives. The momentum that these new de- 
velopments generated for the movement had to be controlled during 
the next few years because of federal war restrictions on national 
conventions and travel. Therefore, the war-time conventions will be 
treated separately. 


Rey. Thomas R. 
Carey 
1923-1926 
Deceased 


Rev. Joseph 
Campbell 
1934-1935 
Deceased 


Presidents of The Nationa 


Rey. Arthur J. 
Luckey 
1926-1928 


Rev. W. Howard 
Bishop 
1928-1934 


Rey. William T. 
Mulloy 
Now Bishop of 
Covington, Ky. 
1935-1937 1946- 


Catholic Rural Life Conference 


Rt. Rev. Luigi Most Rev. Vincent 


G. Ligutti J. Ryan 
Now Executive 1939-1941 
Secretary 


1937-1939 


Most Rev. Aloisius 
J. Muench 
1941-1943 


Most Rev. William 
J. Griffin 
1945-1946 


Most Rev. Joseph 
H. Schlarman 
1943-1945 
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CHAPTER VII 
WAR YEARS 


At the dawning of that day with what great joy 
will nations and rulers, freed in mind from the fear 
of the insidious dangers of further conflict, transform 
the swords ... mto plows with which to furrow the 
fertile breast of the earth... 

Pius XII (December 24, 1941) 


Jefferson City, Missouri, October 4-8, 1941 
Peoria, Illinois, October 3-6, 1942 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 9-13, 1943 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 10-13, 1944 

Des Moines, Iowa, October 23-25, 1945 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, October 11-15, 1946 


The six conventions, Jefferson City, Peoria, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, Des Moines,, and Green Bay were nothing in comparison with 
the five that preceded them. The results at Jefferson City were 
meager because of unforeseen circumstances, while the others were 
held under war-time or post-war conditions and restrictions which 
did not permit the use of traditional promotional techniques. Green 
Bay had seemed like old times again but since it was the last of the 
national conventions held to date, it is included with the five that 
preceded it. 

The Jefferson City, Missouri, Convention in 1941, was held before 
the United States was at war, but because of its small attendance, 
it is listed with the war conventions. It had been planned as a sort 
of homecoming because it was the first time the Conference was 
meeting in the Archdiocese of St. Louis since its initial meeting in 
1923. It was well planned by the National Office working in close 
co-operation with Monsignor Leo Steck and Father Rudolph Schuler, 
the heads of the local committees on arrangements and Diocesan 
Directors of Rural Life for the Archdiocese of St. Louis. It was pat- 
terned after the very successful St. Cloud Convention held the 
previous year. But the elements were against it. Jefferson City at 
the time of the convention experienced heavy rains and the roads 
leading to it were covered with water. Few people, therefore, were 
able to attend. 

The debate feature was added to the St. Cloud discussion tech- 
nique. In the meeting on credit unions and co-operatives, representa- 
tives of large stores and small loan agencies appeared on the plat- 
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form with the proponents of credit unions and co-operatives. Each 
of the two groups.presented their arguments in the form of a de- 
bate while the audience was free to ask questions. The enthusiasm 
of the small audience present will probably make the new addition 
a feature of future meetings. 


Bishop Joseph Schlarman of Peoria, Illinois, was present at the 
Jefferson City Convention. He invited the Conference to hold its 
next meeting in Peoria, provided the National Office of the Confer- 
ence promised to canvass the Peoria Diocese with speakers to work 
up enthusiasm for the convention. The fourteen local committees, 
with a combined membership of one hundred and seven people, turned 
out a well organized and attended convention despite the limitations 
caused by war. The meeting at Peoria was in a practical sense more 
of a homecoming than Jefferson City, since it combined organiza- 
tions that had formerly been closely connected with the Confer- 
ence. The Diocesan Directors of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine had a special day for their meeting. One day was set aside 
for a diocesan meeting of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
and its National Office sent two representatives, Mrs. R. A. Angelo, 
National President and Miss Ruth Craven, Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. This was the first time in six years the National 
Council of Catholic Women had representatives on a Conference pro- 
sram. Finally, Father George Nell followed the precedent of a few 
previous conventions by staging a rural recreation demonstration.! 

Two other organizations participated in the Convention. They 
were the Catholic Worker, represented by Miss Dorothy Day and the 
Grail Workers represented by Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen. Since the 
Peoria Convention, the Grail has not only been represented but has 
taken part in the conventions and the summer institutes. The purpose 
of the Grail is to train Catholic young women for a role of rural 
leadership. 

A distinguishing feature of the Peoria Convention was the joint 
meeting of the Conference officials with the invited non-Catholic 
rural leaders. From the very beginning of the Catholic rural move- 
ment, Father O’Hara maintained close and cordial relations with 
the rural leaders of other religious groups. That same policy is still 
part of the Conference’s program and is being admirably fostered 
by Father Nell and Monsignors Hildner and Ligutti. An expression 
of this cordiality was made at the Peoria Convention in 1942, when 
Monsignor Ligutti got permission from the convention host, Bishop 


{Official Peoria Convention Program, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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Schlarman, to invite a number of these non-Catholic leaders to a 
special luncheon meeting. 


The luncheon was held on the second last day of the convention. 
It was attended by a few Catholic Bishops, the officers and the 
Board of Directors of the Conference, and fifty rural Protestant and 
Jewish leaders. Informality was the keynote. As is usual in such 
gatherings, the tendency was to group together according to ae- 
quaintanceships. Monsignor Ligutti broke up the little cliques by seat- 
ing the guests with strangers so that they had to become acquainted. 
The baseball world series game was being broadcasted at the time 
of the luncheon, so Father Hildner appointed himself as messenger 
boy to run out every few minutes for the score. Monsignor Ligutti, 
in his usual informal manner, announced the guests as his ‘‘fellow 
hereties.’’ Each representative was introduced separately by being 
quizzed as to his name, affiliations, and nature of his rural life 
duties. Bishop Muench gave the welcoming address. Mr. Mark Rich, 
Rural Life Secretary for the Baptist Church, responded for the 
guests. Bishop Schlarman was the host for the gathering. The meet- 
ing was marked by a fine spirit of camaraderie that was felt and 
appreciated by all. The good will engendered is still paying divi- 
dends in the form of an exchange of guest speakers among the vari- 
ous groups. It is also tending toward a uniformity of programs 
which in turn is producing a united front for a return to basic rural 
philosophy.? 


The Green Bay, Wisconsin, Convention, scheduled for the fall of 
1943, had to be cancelled because of war-time restrictions. In its place, 
the Board of Directors and the Diocesan Directors of Rural Life 
met for a business session in Milwaukee. They also held one open 
meeting which featured a forum on the topic: ‘‘War-Time and Post- 
War American Agriculture.’’ The program was under the direction 
of Dr. Raymond Miller, President of the American Institute of Co- 
operation, an organization of over forty farm groups working for 
rural welfare. The platform was occupied by representatives of three 
major farm organizations in the United States. They were: Mr. Albert 
Goss, Master of the National Grange; Mr. Earl Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation; and Mr. James Pat- 
ton, President of the Farmers’ Union. The main points of the forum 
were summarized in the American Farm Bureau Federation Official 
News Letter, as follows: 


2Letter from Monsignor Ligutti to the author, April 10, 1947; and 
a personal interview with Mr. Frank Bruce, July, 1946. 
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All of the speakers agreed upon the necessity of price 
supports and price controls, but Patton disagreed with Goss 
and Smith on the subsidy issue. He favored the use of sub- 
sidy payments to keep the retail price of food down, while 
Goss and Smith took a firm stand in opposition, reeommend- 
ing instead adjustments of price ceilings upward when nec- 
essary to compensate producers for increased costs. Both 
took the position that it is wrong in principle to bond the 
government for part of the current food bill when wages are 
higher, in relation to food costs, than ever in history. Patton 
contended that increased food costs would lead to demands 
for increased wages and to inflation. 

Smith came out definitely for the continuance of the prin- 
ciple of crop control, while Goss spoke for the unlimited 
production under a two-price system. Without entering the 
discussion of crop control, Patton seemed to favor the AAA 
set-up in general. 

Patton condemned the Farm Bureau-Extension Service 
tie-up which prevails in many states, with Smith vigorously 
defending the Illinois plan under which the County Agent 
works with the Farm Bureau possibly more closely than in 
any other state. Goss said he was of the opinion that there 
should be no official tie-up between any government agency 
and any farm organization.’ 

The mere presence of such national farm leaders on a Conference 
program is but one manifestation of the growing prestige of the Cru- 
sade. It also shows that the Conference is strong enough to have the 
three largest farm organizations in the country for its support. 

With reference to supporting other programs, the Executive Com- 
mittee, meeting in January, 1944, decided that the Conference should 
never engage in politics, but that its policy should be to support all 
farm organizations, political or non-political, wherever they merited 
help. On the other hand, support should be denied whenever such or- 
ganizations fostered views contrary to those of the Conference.4 

An example of this support for the programs of other organiza- 
tions is the Conference’s participation in the project of Rural Over- 
seas Relief. In 1942, the Church of the Brethren formulated a live 
heifers plan of overseas relief. On a non-profit and non-sectarian 


3American Farm Bureau Federation Official News Letter, Octo- 
ber 19, 19438. 

4Official N.C.R.L.C. Executive Committee Minutes, January 7, 
1943, Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, p. 2. 
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hasis, the members gathered money and live cattle for shipment 
overseas. The cattle were delivered to specific needy families by vol- 
unteer workers. In the spring of 1945, Monsignor Ligutti met with 
the Brethren Heifer Committee in order to work out a plan of Con- 
ference aid to the project. Since the first collection center and of- 
fice of the staff was in Nappanee, Indiana, Father H. J. Miller, Dio- 
cesan Director of Rural Life for the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
was appointed Director of the Conference’s part in the program. 
He solicited money, cattle, and sea-going cowboys from among Cath- 
olics in all parts of the United States. 

When official government relief was withdrawn from war-torn 
countries, rural and religious groups banded together to carry on 
where the government left off. Newly organized under the title of 
Rural Overseas Relief, the program has been expanded to include 
the shipment of grain, horses, goats, and farm machinery to needy 
rural, overseas families. The Conference is now working on the pro- 
gram in conjunction with the Church of the Brethren and the Cath- 
olic War Relief Services.® 

The Cincinnati Convention in 1944 started out to be a war-time 
meeting but the officers did not reckon with the rural minded ‘‘ Queen 
City of the West’’ or with the organizational ability of Mrs. Olive 
Biddison, then Monsignor Ligutti’s Assistant, and Father Joseph 
Urbain, the Diocesan Rural Life Director for the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. The large attendance suprised everyone. 

The delegates celebrated Rural Life Day at Loveland, Ohio, as 
suests of the Grail Workers. Back in Cincinnati that evening, the 
girls demonstrated their ability to interest high school couples in 
folk dancing. Without a rehearsal, the girls led over one hundred 
‘‘teen agers’’ in all types of rural dances. The ‘‘jitterbugs’’ seemed 
to enjoy them. 

The Grail Workers are interested, as one phase of their program, 
in preserving and reviving folk dances, ballads, and rural songs. 
The young ladies want to save these expressions of the leisure time 
of farm families and reinstate the rich heritage of rural culture they 
represent into the American agricultural way of living. 

The Des Moines Convention in 1945 was just a three day meet- 
ing. The first two days were devoted to the Diocesan Directors of 
Rural Life while the third day was for business sessions of the Board 
of Directors of the Conference. Like Milwaukee, it had one open 
meeting. Instead of discussion, the evening was devoted to four 
formal speeches. 


5Letter from Father Miller to the author, July 25, 1947. 
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The Green Bay Convention in 1946, termed the Victory Conven- 
tion, was the first full-scale meeting held in five years. Working un- 
der the handicaps of housing shortages, high prices, and other obsta- 
cles that were a part of the post-war United States, the tonvention 
still attracted over ten thousand people. The session techniques were 
patterned after those used at St. Cloud. The feature, ‘‘fewer speech- 
es and more discussion’’ was well liked by the people. Father Pet- 
er Salm, the Diocesan Director of Rural Life for the Diocese of 
Green Bay, and Father Thaddeus Koszarek, his Secretary, deserve 
credit for organizing a successful meeting under trying circumstances. 


In the clection of officers, a new policy was adopted for the of- 
fice of president. Before the Spokane Convention in 1939, it had 
been the custom to elect the vice-president as the next president. 
Bishop Ryan’s term of office expired in 1941. Therefore, according 
to custom, Father Rudolph Schuler, the Secretary of the St. Louis 
Rural Life Bureau, was offered the presidency. He refused the honor, 
explaining that the duties of the parish to which he had then been 
recently appointed would prevent him from doing justice to the posi- 
tion. The Nominating Committee then reasoned that since the Con- 
ference for the first time in its history had a bishop for president, 
it would be best for the prestige of the movement to elect another 
bishop to sueceed Bishop Ryan. It decided on Bishop Aloisius Muench 
of Fargo, North Dakota. Bishop Muench graciously accepted the 
honor and the responsibility.® 


Bishop Muench had been a friend of the Conference since the Mil- 
waukee Convention in 1924. After his consecration and the Fargo 
Convention, he became an active member, was elected to the Board 
of Directors and pleaded the cause of the Conference before the 
American Board of Catholic Missions. 


Bishop Muench was a marked man for the Conference from the 
time of his appointment as Bishop of Fargo. In 1935, Father Byrnes 
wrote to Father Campbell: 


Father Mulloy and I will go to LaCrosse next Monday 
for the national convention of the Central Verein. Mr. Matt 
is anxious that I participate in the Youth discussions to be 
held there, but my best service will perhaps be to capture 
the attention of Monsignor Muench, Bishop-elect of Fargo. 
The Muench appointment, by the way, is a splendid one for 
us. I anticipate the development of a strong program in that 


6Personal interview with Father Quinlan and Bishop Mulloy, 
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sector because Bishop Muench has evidenced an intelligent 
sympathy for many elements of our thinking.” 

The election of Bishop Muench to the Presidency of the Conference 
was another manifestation of a trend in the Crusade. Up until 1937, 
the work of the Conference could not really be called a work of the 
Catholic Church. It was rather the efforts of a few priests and 
bishops to interest the Church in a rural welfare crusade. But in 
1937, the Apostolic Delegate gave his approval to the work and from 
that time on more and more members of the heirarchy have shown an 
interest in the Conference. Therefore, the election of Bishop Muench 
and the other episcopal presidents that followed him are manifesta- 
tions of the adoption of the work of the Conference by the Church in 
the United States. 

Besides being President of the Conference, Bishop Muench also 
held another post of importance in the Crusade. He was the official 
Episcopal Advisor for the Conference. His appointment to the posi- 
tion took place in 1936 and came about in this way. Bishop O’Hara 
had a conference on rural matters with Bishop Muench and Father 
Mulloy, who was then President of the Conference. In the course 
of the meeting, Bishop O’Hara, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Social Action Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, asked Bishop Muench if he would accept a position in the Social 
Action Committee as the Episcopal Advisor for the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. He acquiesced and since his acceptance has 
played an active part in the leadership of the Conference.® 

In May, 1946, further demands were made upon Bishop Muench, 
this time by the Holy Father himself. Pope Pius XII appointed 
Bishop Muench Apostolic Visitator to Germany. This important 
position, during such a critical period, is a mark of confidence in 
the capabilities of Bishop Muench. The Conference feels that this 
assignment was also a recognition of the importance of rural philoso- 
phy to the solution of today’s international problems. 

In 1943, Bishop Muench was succeeded in the Presidency of the 
Conference by another very rural-minded prelate, Bishop Joseph 
Schlarman of Peoria, Illinois. Bishop Schlarman became actively 
interested in the Conference at Jefferson City in 1941. He staged 
the next convention in his own diocese and to a large extent made 
himself personally reponsible for its success. During his two years 
in office he was generous not only with his time but also with his 


"Letter from Father Byrnes to Father Campbell, August 16, 1935, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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money. On more than one occasion he erased treasury deficits with 
his own funds. Ashe himself put it, he also contributed to the edu- 
cation of the Executive Secretary, Monsignor Ligutti, by financing 
three trips. Two trips were through Mexico and the third through 
South America and all three were for the purpose of acquainting 
the President and the Executive Secretary with rural conditions 
south of the border. 


Bishop Schlarman was succeeded in the Presidency at the Des 
Moines Convention in 1945 by Bishop William A. Griffin of Trenton, 
New Jersey. Bishop Griffin straightened the thinking of many of 
the Middle Western delegates in reference to eastern ruralism. He 
showed that his diocese, lying in the shadow of the Empire State 
Building, was predominantly rural. Moreover, he was doing some 
thing for his rural people, especially the children. He adopted the 
consolidated school plan of the rural public school system. Several par- 
ishes supported a centrally located parochial school and parish busses 
gathered the children in the mornings and took them home in the after- 
noons. Within a few years, he made most of his missions permanent 
parishes with resident priests while at the same time he created many 
new missions. He has, under the direction of Father James Foley, one 
of the most active Diocesan Rural Life Bureaus in the east. 

It was unfortunate for the Conference that ill-health forced Bishop 
Griffin to resign from the Presidency in the summer of 1946. The 
Board of Directors reluctantly accepted his resignation at their next 
meeting, October 12, 1946. The Most Reverend William T. Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, was chosen to succeed him. 

Bishop Mulloy had been President of the Conference from 1935 
to 1937. He had always been an ardent ruralist. While President, 
he was tireless in the promotion of the works of the Conference. Now 
that he has had this experience, together with the added advantage 
of his position in the hierarchy, he is in a better position to promote 
the activities of the Crusade. The Conference is fortunate to find, 
during its period of greatest expansion, a President possessing both 
experience and prestige. 

The Jefferson City Convention in 1941 saw the return of Father 
George Hildner to active membership in the Conference. Father 
Hildner had been the first Treasurer, holding the position for three 
years. After his resignation, he dropped out of active participation 
in the work of the Conference. At Peoria he was elected to the Board 
of Directors, a position he has held ever since. 

The Green Bay Convention in 1946 witnessed the return of Fath- 
er Byrnes. He had been Executive Secretary from 1934 to 1940. 
Ill-health had forced him to resign. But in reality he was not out of 
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touch with the Conference. His rectory at Lakeville, Minnesota, and 
later at Minneapolis were really the unofficial headquarters for all 
members who came near the Twin Cities. It is hard to determine 
which attracted them more, Father Byrnes’ personality or his hospi- 
tality. At any rate many Conference problems were brought to his 
study during his six years absence from the meetings. The Crusaders 
cannot afford to lose such men even through sickness. 

Monsignor Ligutti found it impractical to manage a National Of- 
fice in St. Paul, Minnesota, while living in Granger, Iowa. He, there- 
fore, received permission from the Executive Committee on Novem- 
ber 20, 1940 to transfer the St. Paul office to Des Moines, Iowa.? At 
the same time, he received permission from his Ordinary, Bishop 
Gerald Bergan of Des Moines, Iowa, to devote himself full-time to 
the work of Executive Secretary of the Conference. Monsignor Li- 
geutti accordingly moved all of the equipment from the St. Paul of- 
fice. One typewriter, the contents of two filing cabinets, and a sup- 
ply of stationery comprised all the assets of the Conference. 

In Des Moines, Monsignor Ligutti established his headquarters 
at 525 Sixth Avenue, while he rented living quarters elsewhere. His 
salary was then $200.00 a month. When he moved to the present 
permanent building, he dropped his salary to $150.00 a month, since 
he then no longer had the additional expense of maintaining separate 
living quarters.!° 

On August 20, 1942, Monsignor Ligutti reported to the Executive 
Committee that, according to its instructions, he had purchased a 
home at 3801 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent national office for the Conference. He 
paid $15,000 for the building, arranging a loan in such a way that 
the monthly payment on the principal was fifty dollars, the amount 
of rent formerly paid each month for his apartment. 

For the first time, the Conference had a full-time Executive Sec- 
retary and a National Office of its own. Monsignor Ligutti now de- 
voted all of his time to the propaganda of the Crusade. The phrase, 
semper in vid, can aptly be appplied to him. He spends most of his 
time travelling, averaging only about fifty days a year at the Na- 
tional Office. It is a standard joke among the Crusaders that when 
he retires he is going to install a Pullman berth in his bedroom. 


®Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 360. 

10Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 

10Qfficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 338. 
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In his travels, Monsignor Ligutti has visited all of the rural or- 
ganizations in the United States, as well as most of those in other 
countries. Rural leaders are proud to call him their friend. Protestant 
groups, seeking to imitate the work of the Conference, ask him for 
advice. Government agencies consult him on matters of policy. He is 
truly the field representative of the Conference. He has carried the 
philosophy of the Crusade to all corners of the United States, Europe, 
Latin America, and Australia. This activity has served not only to 
make the Conference better known and respected, but it has also 
identified Monsignor Ligutti as one of the best informed and most 
ageressive rural welfare leaders in the United States.!? 


Monsignor Ligutti’s work grew to such an extent that additional 
assistance was needed. In an effort to solve the problem, the Board 
of Directors at Peoria in 1942 agreed to experiment with Regional 
Directors of Rural Life. Father Patrick Quinlan was appointed for 
the New England area while Monsignor Hubert Lerschen was as- 
signed for the Southern region.!3 These men were to specialize in the 
specific needs of their own area and thus be better equipped to 
stimulate local interest in the program of the Conference. They were 
also supposed to relieve the office of the Executive Secretary of 
many of the details emanating from those regions. 

Since the Regional Directorships were started only as an experi- 
ment, the two Directors were asked to submit recommendations for 
the betterment of the plan. Accordingly, after they had been func- 
tioning for one year, both Monsignor Lerschen and Father Quinlan 
reported to the Board of Directors at the Milwaukee Convention in 
1943. Both reports were almost identical. Their general suggestions 
were that the regions should be clearly defined. The Director should 
have the power to eall regional meetings. Regarding their duties, they 
recommended that they should be prepared to act as a clearing house 
for problems of a local nature that are sent directly to the National 
Office, as well as be able to direct to the National Office questions 
of a broader scope. They should also have the power to arrange the lo- 
cal institutes and be given the authority to urge the bishops in the 
region to appoint Diocesan Directors of Rural Life. They should 
compile a list of local rural authorities who could be relied on for 
assistance. They should keep posted on available printed material 
on rural welfare as well as prepare some themselves, thus giving 


?2Personal correspondence with twenty-five national rural Jead- 
ers who are not members of the Conference. 

183Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 346. 
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practical help to the people soliciting advice. Referring to office 
management, neither Director asked for a salary but both suggested 
they be permitted to requisition the National Treasurer for reim- 
bursement of funds paid to priests taking their place while they 
were away from their parishes on Conference business. They thought 
the National Treasurer should also pay their travelling expenses and 
give them a sufficient budget to hire at least a part-time secretary. 
Their final recommendation was that the Regional Director should 
not at the same time be the Diocesan Director of Rural Life.14 

The Board of Directors was so well pleased with the success of 
the venture and with the reports of the Regional Directors that it 
decided to extend the plan to other parts of the country. Accordingly, 
at a meeting held in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 25, 1945, they 
divided the country into ten districts. But when it came to choos- 
ing men to head each region they found that the chosen personnel 
did not fit the prearranged geographical pattern. Therefore, they 
made their appointments without reference to specific boundaries, 
letting the personalities and the contacts of the men determine the 
spheres of influence. 

The men appointed to date are as follows: Monsignor Hubert Lers- 
chen, the South; Reverend Raymond Marchino, Evansville, Indiana; 
Reverend Joseph Urbain, Cincinnati, Ohio; Reverend William 
Sehimek, Winona, Minnesota; Reverend James Foley, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Reverend Chester Michael, Richmond, Virginia; Reverend 
Joseph Hylden, Fargo, North Dakota; Reverend Charles Philipps, San 
Francisco, California; and Reverend Harold Beeler, Kansas City, 
Missouri.1¢ 

The same meeting that made the appointments also changed the 
name of the position from Regional Directors of Rural Life to Regional 
Co-ordinators of Rural Life. Their main duties were described as 
follows: 

The function of the co-ordinator will be to communicate 
with the diocesan directors in his area, to decide upon the 
most suitable times for Rural Life Schools and Institutes, to 
co-ordinate the movement of speaker corps from one school 
to another without unnecessary travel and to plan ‘other 
details of the program for these schools and institutes.!” 


M47 bid., pp. 445-451. 

15Qfficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis 
sonsin, October 25, 1945. 

16Tbid., January 15, 1946. 
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The plan of the Regional Co-ordinators has not as yet had time 
enough to prove whether or not it can work according to the desires 
of the Board of Directors. Still in the process of application, it seems 
to have all of the appearances of a perfect structure for the channel- 
ing of the Conference’s program to the various parts of the country. 
But time and the enthusiasm of the Regional Co-ordinators are the 
only elements that can prove the real worth of the project to the 
Crusade. 

The annual reports of Monsignor Ligutti to the Board of Directors 
from 1941 to 1944 all contained a recommendation that a priest-assist- 
ant be assigned to the National Office. He was needed to take care of 
the office, in the absence of the Executive Secretary, as well as to 
carry on research in rural problems. Early in 1944, Father Leo 
Gannon attempted to solve the problem by devoting part-time to the 
work but his duties as pastor did not leave sufficient time, causing him 
to give up the position. What was needed was a full-time priest, who 
was imbued with the philosophy of rural life, willing to give up his 
parish work for the thankless task of sitting behind a desk, editing a 
magazine, and even willing to take over the janitor’s job, when the 
part-time clean-up man failed to appear. 

The Conference chose Father Patrick Quinlan of Brookfield, Con- 
necticut. He had made his first contact with any official of the 
Conference when he met Monsignor Ligutti on a train going to the 
Richmond Convention in 1987. He had been appointed Diocesan 
Director of Rural Life for the Diocese of Hartford, Connecticut, in 
September, 1937. He appeared on his first convention program in 
Vincennes in 1938. He was appointed Regional Director for New 
England in 1942. The question of moving to Des Moines was first 
put to him at the Milwaukee meeting in 1943. It was a year and a half 
later before he was able to accept the position. He moved to Des 
Moines in August, 1945.18 

It was unfortunate for the Conference that Father Quinlan 
resigned his position in October, 1946.19 His fourteen months tenure 
in office proved the necessity of his work. His place has been taken 
by a layman, Mr. Cyril Hettich. Mr. Hettich is not only assuming 
most of the duties formerly handled by Father Quinlan, but is also 
adding to them the position of publicity director. The Conference 
has reached the stage where a year-round program of publicity is 
necessary. Mr. Hettich is the first person to assume this responsibility. 


'SPersonal interview with Father Quinlan, August, 1945. 
“Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, October 12, 1946. 
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Father Quinlan resigned from his position in the Conference 
but he did not forsake the rural life movement. He left, only to 
join the Glenmary Missioners, an organization devoted to priestless, 
rural areas in the United States. Its work will be described later. 
The Conference, while realizing its loss, congratulates Father 
Quinlan on his choice and wishes him success in his new endeavor. 

In August, 1941, Mr. Gene Geisler was hired as office manager 
and Associate Editor of Land and Home. Exactly one year later he 
was called to the army and his place was taken by Mrs. Olive Bid- 
dison. After three years, Mrs. Biddison resigned and her place was 
taken by Miss Mary Jane Brady, a Grail-trained worker. A few 
months later, Miss Brady received the assistance of Miss Bernice 
Belair, also from the Grail. 

From the financial point of view, the period from 1941 to 1945 
has been the best in the Conference’s history. The old idea of the 
Founders’ Club started in 1924 was revived at Jefferson City in 
1941 under the name Hundred Dollar Club, or committee of One- 
Hundred. Each member of the Executive Committee submitted a 
list of prospects and these were apportioned among the members 
best suited to make the appeal.?° The next year, Father Estergaard 
suggested that each Diocesan Director of Rural Life pledge one 
hundred dollars.2! The decision was left up to each one. Some of 
them made the donation, at the same time promising to present the 
gift annually. The results of the two plans are not as successful as 
the Conference would like but they are at. least responsible for about 
three thousand dollars a year.?? 

At Peoria in 1942, the Conference received its first large donation 
from a private individual. A donor, whose wish to remain anonymous 
has been respected, gave a trust fund of ten thousand dollars. The 
gift was secured through the efforts of Monsignor Ligutti and pre- 
sented to Bishop Muench, who was then President of the Conference. 
The money was to be invested and the proceeds were to be used for 
the furthering of religious instruction in rural parishes without 
parochial schools.?3 

In the Diocese of Peoria, Illinois, there had already been worked 
out a suitable plan for such religious instructions. The project utilized 


20Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, p. 309. 

21f bid... p. 332. 

Official N.C.R.L.C. Treasurer’s Reports, 1941-1945, N.C.R.L.C. 
files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

23Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1945. 
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pamphlets and periodicals, such as the Young Catholic Messenger and 
Timeless Topix. Father John Shields, pastor of St. Catherine’s Church, 
Aledo, Illinois, and the originator of the plan, established a free 
lending-library of materials needed. After the Sunday Mass, the 
children obtain their pamphlets and magazines and report in writing 
on the next Sunday concerning the lessons that had been assigned. 

The trust fund was invested in the National Office. A specified 
amount of interest money was set aside each year. The fund thus 
accumulated was used for the promotion of an adaption of the Aledo 
Plan of religious instruction. Under it, any rural pastor without a 
parochial school can obtain, free of charge, a complete lending library 
of pamphlets.”4 

Some of the early responses to the pamphlet lending-library plan 
almost discouraged the officers from continuing the project. One 
pastor wrote a letter of thanks saying that the pamphlets arrived 
in time for the annual picnic and furnished ideal prizes for the 
children. In time, however, the plan, or as it is now ealled, the 
Apostolate Library Service, worked out satisfactorily. At the Cincin- 
nati Convention in 1944, a report to the Executive Committee showed 
that the Apostolate Library was serving fifty-seven dioceses, with 
238 library sets or a total number of 16,925 pamphlets.?® 

In 1948, all restrictions were removed from the trust fund. The 
Conference, however, made no change in the disposal of the interest.”¢ 
T™ the same year, the donor added $5500 to the original gift.27 

Under the sponsorship of Bishop Muench, the 1948 grant from 
the American Board of Catholic Missions was raised to five thousand 
dollars. When Bishop Schlarman became President in the same year, 
he felt that the Conference’s program was important enough to 
warrant an additional five thousand dollars. He accordingly 
petitioned for that amount. The American Board of Catholic Missions, 
therefore, raised the grant to ten thousand dollars for 1944 and 
1945. But the amount was given in two separate installments, one 
called regular and the other termed emergency.?® 

The emergency grant of five thousand dollars for 1946 was not 


24Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, p. 365. 3 

25Reports of the Executive Secretary of the N.C.R.L.C., 1944, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

26Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 

27Report of the Executive Secretary of the N.C.R.L.C. for 1943, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

28Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 
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awarded to the Conference. This was quite a shock to the members 
since they had really expected the money, and moreover needed it, 
since the cost of running the Conference, like everything else, had 
spiraled upwards. This action, on the part of the American Board 
of Catholic Missions, accounts, in part at least, for the appointment of 
a Committee on Finance in October, 1946, to study and present a 
definite program to supply not only adequate income but to establish, 
if possible, a source of income that might become stable in the 
future.?9 


In 1942, Bishop Muench sent out a plea for financial aid to all 
the bishops and archbishops in the United States. The first response 
netted $3890.29 About the same amount has been received in subse- 
quent years. 


In his report for 1944, Monsignor Ligutti explained the increase 
in his travelling expenses by reporting that in the past he had paid 
a portion of them from the stipends received from speaking engage- 
ments, but that now he turns all such stipends over to the Treasurer 
and puts in a requisition for full expenses. Incidentally, with 
reference to the fees received for speaking on programs other than 
those arranged by the Conference, Monsignor Ligutti explained that 
when he presented himself as the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference he rarely received a stipend. 
but when he appeared as just Monsignor Ligutti he usually received 
an honorarium. Bishop Bergan humorously recommended that he 
follow the example of another man who, when he found himself in 
the same predicament, printed on the top of his stationery, ‘‘Contri- 
butions are neither expected nor refused.’’?! 


_ Beeause of Bishop Muench’s insistence, while President of the 
Conference, on the need of interesting the dirt farmer in the rural 
movement, the Conference has been making efforts to enroll farmers 
into its ranks. It felt that the time for seeking leaders only had 
passed, while the duty of the present is also to imbue actual country 
dwellers with rural philosophy. As a result of this program, Mr. 
Martin Salm of Chilton, Wisconsin, has the distinction of being the 
first farmer to be elected to the Board of Directors of the Conference. 
He was elected at the Milwaukee meeting of 1943. The desire to enroll 
more farmers is manifested in the 1944 Constitution where the chief 


290 fficial Minutes of the Board of Directors, October 12, 1946, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa, p. 3. 
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duty of the fourth Vice-President ss to promote activities for a lay 
section.®? 

It is interesting to note the close relationship between the Con- 
ference and the American Country Life Association, the organization 
in whose shadow the Crusade was started. In 1941, Father George 
Nell and Mr. Emerson Hynes were the official Conference delegates 
and liaison officers between the two organizations. In 1944, Mr. 
Hynes was elected to the Board of Directors of the American 
Country Life Association. He reported that the organization was 
beginning to adopt the philosophy of the Conference.*® 


A new propaganda method adopted by the Conference in 1948, 
for spreading its philosophy, is the preparation of study club material 
for seminaries. The project was started by Father Gannon while he 
was director of the Apostolate Library Service. In 1946, forty 
seminaries, both diocesan and religious, were using the study club 
material.24 The Crusaders feel that this is the only method, short of 
furnishing faculty members, that is open to the Conference for 
imbuing the future priests of the United States with a respect and 
appreciation for rural work. 

In Bishop Schlarman, the Conference found both an historian and 
a man interested in a revival of rural liturgy. Knowing his history, 
Bishop Schlarman, deplored the fact that since the days of the 
Protestant Revolt, the liturgy of the Catholic Church had lost, to 
a great extent, its co-operative character. He knew that in the Middle 
Ages the Church services supplied the major portion of the drama 
entering the lives of the common people. Therefore, every service 
was as elaborate as possible. Congregational singing, audience parti- 
cipation in the prayers of the Mass, public processions, and blessings 
of the homes, fields, crops, and animals were all part of the daily 
lives of the Catholics. However, when religious sects began to 
multiply, the tendency of each was to draw closer into the shell of 
its four walls and conduct its services away from the curious eyes 
of others. Consequently, much of the lay participation in church 
services gradually diminished. Bishop Schlarman and others were 
dismayed at the transition of the attitude of the laity after this 
change. Many viewed the ceremonies rather than participated in 


82Constitution and By-Laws of the N.C.R.L.C., 1944, Article V, 
Section 7, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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them. He felt that one way to remedy the situation was to go back 
to the days when the full recommendations of the Roman Ritual 
were followed. In that source could be found an abundance of rural 
practices that had been lost by the urban Catholic Church in the 
United States. The idea was not new. It was simply a part of the 
whole liturgical movement of which Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, had been one of the 
leaders. To emphasize the movement, Bishop Schlarman opened the 
Peoria Convention with a Missa Recitata. After the convention, he 
assumed the task of translating into English the rich rural heritage, 
hidden away in the Roman Ritual. A start had already been made 
along this line in 1936 when a group of nuns at Mount St. Mary’s 
Convent, Wichita, Kansas, had taken as a class project, the trans- 
lation of twenty-five rural blessings.** Bishop Schlarman continued 
the work. Now in pamphlet form, under the title of With the Blessing 
of the Church, this material is available to both the clergy and the 
laity. 

An interesting side-light on this rural liturgy movement is the 
motion passed at the Des Moines Board of Directors’ meeting, held 
October 25, 1945. It provided for the preparation of a communication 
to be forwarded to Rome, through the Papal Delegate, asking for 
permission to use the vernacular for the special prayers on Rogation 
Days, and for the blessings of the fields, livestock, and other objects 
of rural life. This was done upon the insistence of Father William 
Schimek, Rose Creek, Minnesota. He feels that more interest will be 
taken in such services if the farm families can follow the prayers 
in English. So far, no official permission has been granted. 


Bishop Schlarman’s greatest contribution to the Conference was 
the new constitution which put the organization on a sound legal 
basis. He conceived the idea when, after his election to the Presidency, 
he read the constitution and discovered that he was legally president 
of nothing. Looking for the reason behind the situation, he found 
that on January 24, 1942, the Conference formed a Corporation under 
the laws of Iowa to protect the newly acquired property, guarantee 
the perpetuity of the trust fund, and enable itself to receive inheri- 
tances. Three members of the Conference were designated members of 
the corporation, the same three also forming the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation. Bishop Muench was chosen President, Bishop 
Bergan, Vice-President and Monsignor Ligutti, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Therefore, since the rest of the Conference was unincor- 


85Letter from Monsignor Ligutti to the Superior of Mount Mary, 
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porated, the President or any of the other officers not members of 
the corporation could be held personally liable for all official acts. 

To solve the dilemma, Mr. Joseph Bartley, Bishop Schlarman’s 
attorney, recommended the amending of the articles of incorporation, 
the enlarging of the Board of Directors, and the merging of the 
incorporated and the unincorporated units of the Conference into one 
incorporated body. Bishops Schlarman, Muench, Bergan, Ryan, 
Peschages, Monsignor Ligutti, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. James Brien, 
Bishop Bergan’s attorney, finally worked out the details of the new 
constitution.®6 The finished constitution was unanimously accepted by 
the Board of Directors in November, 1944. 

In its twenty-one years of existance, the Conference has had six 
separate constitutions. These were amended at practically every meet- 
ing. The new constitution released all of these lost man hours to the 
more important task of promoting the work of the Conference. 

Despite the fact that the years 1941 to 1945 had coincided with ~ 
World War II, the Conference made an unusual amount of progress. 
It was able to carry on with its annual conventions even though they 
were hampered by war restrictions. It was able to find bishops willing 
to accept the position of president. It was able to purchase a National 
Office and not only get a full-time Executive Secretary but also 
extend his effectiveness through the establishment of Regional Co- 
ordinators. Because of the increase in the grant from the American 
Board of Catholic Missions, and the receipt of the trust fund as well 
as gifts from the bishops of the country, the war years were the 
most prosperous. The period also witnessed the introduction of rural 
study clubs into seminaries and a determined effort to include dirt 
farmers in the ranks of the Crusade. A new insistence was made on 
rural liturgy. Finally, the Conference formulated a new constitution. 

The Green Bay Convention was the twenty-fourth annual meeting, 
the twenty-third anniversary of the Conference, and the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the start of the rural movement by Bishop O’Hara. But 
it does not complete the history of the Conference. There still has to 
be told the story of the Diocesan Directors of Rural Life, the develop- 
ment of the literature of the Crusade, and the accomplishments of the 
rural movement. 


86Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
COMMISSIONED CRUSADE OFFICERS 


I wish that all rural clergy knew, as well as their 
theology, those matters which interest the farmers. 
Pius X 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is just what the name 
signifies, a conference, a discussion group. Father Byrnes defined it 
as: 

. an organization of bishops, priests, and lay persons 
dedicated to the economic, social and spiritual interests of 
the American farmers. It functions as an educational and 
propaganda agency within the Church for the application 
of the principles of Catholic philosophy to the sphere of 
agriculture.! 

Evidently if such an organization is to reach the farmer it needs 
more than a podium. It requires men who ean take its Catholic 
philosophy back to the man in the field and to the priest in the rural 
rectory, showing both how to make it permeate the rural way of life. 
Therefore, it was logical to try to secure at least one such man in 
every diocese in the United States. But since no organ of Catholic 
Action can invade a diocese without the permission of the bishop, 
it was necessary to get permission of the bishops of the country 
to sponsor such a program and then try to convince each indi- 
vidual prelate of the need for such an appointment in his par- 
ticular diocese. Thus, in reality, all of the men so appointed were 
commissioned officers in the rural Crusade and had command of a 
sector under the direction of a bishop. While the Conference rec- 
ognized the need of such men, it could not dictate to them nor force 
them to join the organization. Such action would ignore the juris- 
diction of the bishop. It was limited, therefore, to urging them to join 
the Conference in order to take advantage of the services offered. The 
Diocesan Directors, however, in their seventeen years of existence 
have made themselves an active part of the Conference and have 
evolved a close program of co-operation. 

The success of the rural welfare movement in the diocese depends 
on the individual priest, appointed to the office of Diocesan Direc- 
tor. Some poor choices have been made. The fact that a man is a 
good gardener does not necessarily mean that he would make a good 
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director any more than a mere skill in the use of a hammer and saw 
qualifies a man to run a carpenter’s union. The director has to be 
energetic, studious, patient and show enough leadership to secure the 
co-operation of his fellow priests. Such a task does not call for one 
man but for many. Just as the National Conference saw the need 
for a diocesan man, so the diocesan director must see the need for 
a parish man. To be completely successful, the movement must have 
a good representative on every rung of the Church’s organizational 
ladder. Every priest is trained to be a leader but it takes an ex- 
ceptional man to be a leader of leaders. That is why it is important 
that great care be exercised in choosing the Rural Life Director for 
each diocese. He cannot succeed unless he secures the full co-opera- 
tion of the priests. Besides, the Diocesan Director does not have the 
dignity of a canonical office to aid him. Consequently, we must 
be lenient with him when we come to judge his results. He has a 
thankless task, as do all Crusaders who do not expect to live to see 
the results of their labors. 

The origin of the Diocesan Directors of Rural Life dates back to 
the very beginning of the Rural Life Bureau in 1921. At that time, 
Father O’Hara had developed what he had ealled Diocesan Rela- 
tions Committees, which were groups of interested lay people. The 
membership was recruited principally from among the faculty and 
student body of state agricultural colleges. The committees were 
usually headed by a local, rural-minded priest whom Father O’Hara 
had interested in the work. By the time the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference was founded, Father O’Hara was in communication 
with sixty-five of these committees.2, But they failed to function as 
had been planned. In a few years they dropped out of existence. 

An: adaptation of the Diocesan Relations Committees was put into 
effect at the Dubuque Convention in 1932. The country was then in 
the midst of the depression. Most of the discussion of the delegates 
concerned itself with the ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ movement that char- 
acterized the period. The Conference members knew that many of 
the city dwellers, taking up farming for the first time, ‘were going 
to be disappointed. Therefore, the members went on record as not 
favoring such a mass movement, but they did recognize their obli- 
gation of directing such a migration. At an informal discussion on 
the day preceding the opening of the convention, Mr. Michael Wil- 
hams, Editor of The Commonweal, brought up the question of 
bringing this direction, as well as the whole program of the Con- 


“Letter from Father O’Hara to Father Carey, no date, Bishop 
O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ference, down to a local level. As a solution, Father Schmiedeler, 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau, suggested that they request each 
bishop and archbishop to appoint an official diocesan director of 
rural life. After the proposition was thoroughly discussed, it was 
explained to Bishop O’Hara. He not only gave it his approval but 
promised to speak in its behalf to Bishop Lillis, Chairman of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and to propose the plan to the Bishops at their next meeting.® 

The initial step, putting the plan into effect, was this resolution, 
approved by the Conference at the Dubuque meeting: 


We recommend to our Convention that a Memorial be 
drawn up to the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, re- 
questing that in each diocese, particularly those with consid- 
erable rural membership, there be established a Diocesan 
Rural Life Bureau, with a Director appointed by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The purpose of this Bureau would be the 
furnishing of information and guidance in the development 
of Catholic Rural Life.4 

The recommended memorial was later prepared by Father John 
La Farge, S.J. After indicating some of the reasons for the Church’s 
concern with the present rural problem, he stated: 

The urgency of the situation calls for one priest in each 
diocese who should be thoroughly familiar with the local 
rural situation, with all local agencies, State and Federal, 
as well as Catholic, bearing on rural life, and who should 
likewise be familiar with the main national aspects of the 
rural life movement. The Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
therefore, resolved at Dubuque to request Your Eminences 
and Excellencies that there be established a Diocesan Bureau 
in each Diocese of this country, particularly in those which 
have a notable proportion of rural population; and that 
this Bureau have a Diocesan Rural Life Director in charge, 
appointed by the Bishop of the Diocese, which Director 
would specialize in this field. The Bureau would study the 
ways and means of furthering and developing rural life 
from the religious, educational, and economic points of view ; 
would seek to guide cooperative and social movements into 
proper Christian channels, and would furnish such informa- 


8Letter from Father Schmiedeler to Monsignor Ligutti, September 
28, 1936, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

4Edgar Schmiedeler, ‘‘Catholic Rural Life Conference at Du- 
buque,’’ The Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1933. 
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tion and guidance to immigrants within the Diocese, or 
erossing diocesan lines, as Catholic Church Authorities 
would reasonably be expected to afford, especially with a 
view to keeping them close to Catholic churches and 
schools. Working in conjunction with the Rural Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washing- 
ton, and coordinating their work through the agency of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, such a group of Catholic 
Rural Life Directors would exert, in the present situation, 
a powerful influence on the welfare of our nation at large.® 


The inauguration of the plan did not have to wait for the pre- 
sentation of the memorial to the hierarchy. It came in the closing 
session of the Dubuque Convention. At the banquet meeting, the 
adopted resolutions were read. This was followed by an address, 
‘‘The Chureh at the Turning-Points of History,’’ by Mr. Michael 
Williams. In his talk, Mr. Williams stressed the role of the rural 
church in the erisis of the depression. When the applause died down, 
Most Reverend Francis Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, arose 
and announced that he would establish a Rural Life Bureau in his 
archdiocese and that he had just received the assurance of Bishop 
Joseph Rummel of Omaha, Nebraska, and Bishop Kucera of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to do the same.® 

After the presentation of the memorial to the bishops at their 
meeting in Washington, in the fall of 1932, the plan was approved. 
Within a few months, seventeen bishops appointed Diocesan Direc- 
tors of Rural Life.? 

The organization of Diocesan Directors came into being in the 
midst of a misunderstanding that was not of their own making. It will 
be recalled that out of the Rural Life Bureau, which functioned un- 
der the direction of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, grew 
the first National Catholic Rural Life Convention. At that meeting, 
it was decided to form a permanent organization, known as the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. When the official connection 
with the Rural Life Bureau was discussed, it was decided that for 
the present, the Director of the Rural Life Bureau should be ex- 
officio Executive Secretary of the Conference and that the Episco- 
pal Chairman of the Social Action Department of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference should be the Honorary Chairman of the new 
Conference. The next year at Milwaukee, Father O’Hara had misgiv- 


5Tbid. 
6Tbid. 
7Sechmiedeler, op. cit., p. 168. 
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ings about the future of the Rural Life Bureau. He, therefore, re- 
quested that the constitution be amended to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a full-time Executive Secretary who would have no 
official connection with the Rural Life Bureau. That was done, 
and Father Schiltz was appointed to the new position. At the end 
of the year when Father Schiltz, because of other duties, found it 
impossible to continue in his new position, the officers were unable 
to secure another priest free enough to assume the office. Therefore, 
Father O’Hara, being already familiar with the work and a little 
more confident of the stability of the Rural Life Bureau, was per- 
suaded once more to take over the duties of the Executive Secre- 
tary. He continued in that office, as well as that of Director of the 
Rural Life Bureau, until he became Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, 
in 1980. 


Father O’Hara’s successor in both positions was Father Schmiede- 
ler. Father Schmiedeler continued in that dual capacity until 1934. 
Since most of the contact work of the Conference was handled by 
the Executive Secretary, the officers of the Conference felt that it 
would ease the work of the Executive Secretary, as well as make it 
more effective, if his office were transferred from Washington to 
the heart of the agricultural Middle West. That was done at the 
St. Paul Convention in 1934. There, the constitution was amended 
to enabie the Board of Directors to appoint annually an Executive 
Secretary. Since the Director of the Rural Life Bureau could not 
conveniently move his office outside of the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, the same amend- 
ment appointed him the liaison officer between the Bureau and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Father Byrnes was ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary. His Ordinary, Archbishop Murray 
of St. Paul, allowed him to establish his headquarters in the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

The separation of the Executive Secretaryship of the Conference 
from the Directorship of the Bureau created two headquarters of 
Catholic Rural Life in the United States. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this would have been beneficial but unfortunately for the 
movement, a spirit of jealousy grew up between the two organiza- 
tions for a number of years. During that time, the Diocesan Directors 
were wooed by both. In the memorial to the hierarchy requesting the 
establishment of Diocesan Directors, both the Bureau and the Con- 
ference were mentioned as the co-ordinators of the diocesan activi- 
ties. Therefore, both looked upon the organization of the Directors 
as their own individual handicraft. With that attitude in mind, both 
organizations sent appeals for appointments to the bishops. Special 
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meetings were called by each and conflicting directives were dis- 
patched. The resulting confusion did nothing but bewilder the newly 
appointed Diocesan Directors. Under such circumstances, it is un- 
derstandable why the Diocesan Directors of Rural Life accomplished 
little in the first years of their organization. 

Father Schmiedeler circularized the Directors in order to plan 
a special session for them at the Milwaukee Convention in 1933. 
When the meeting convened, it was announced that twenty-six Dio- 
cesan Directors had already been appointed and that fourteen were 
present. Father Bishop, as President of the Conference and Diocesan 
Director for the Archdiocese of Baltimore, presided over the meet- 
ing, and asked Father Schmiedeler to act as Secretary. Upon his sug- 
gestion that a chairman be duly elected, he was asked to remain in 
the chair. Father Schmiedeler’s secretaryship was also made of- 
ficial. Father Bishop used as a basis for discussion the suggestions 
printed in the summer issue of Landward which had been sent to 
each of the Directors. But the results were not too satisfactory.? The 
men were new and had come to learn rather than to contribute. This 
was brought out when one priest surprised the group by saying that 
he did not know what a religious vacation school was.!®° A committee 
was accordingly appointed to prepare a plan of organization and a 
program of activities.11 The committee reported the next day, recom- 
mending that the Director should gather around him priests and 
laymen from the diocese who were interested in the work. After 
getting them to aid in a survey of the needs of the diocese he should 
hold an annual diocesan conference. A suggested list of twelve ac- 
tivities was given, and the Director was urged to inaugurate one or 
two that would be particularly adaptable to his local conditions. 

At the same meeting it was decided to constitute a temporary or- 
ganization for one year. This suggestion was amended to read: ‘‘ That 
the directors organize and function as a section of the Conference for 
one year.’’!8 This reflected the opinion of most of the Directors. They 
were opposed to the original plan which suggested that they operate 
aS a separate unit. Because of the interest shown by the Diocesan 
Directors, the Board of Directors of the Conference authorized 


8Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa, p. 107. 

Tbid., p. 109. 

107 bid., p. 110. 

Ubud. pi 113. 

127 bid., p. 116. 

13Tbid., p. 109. 
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Father Schmiedeler to publish Rural Bureau Notes as a news letter 
designed to keep the Directors informed of the activities of the Con- 
ference, the Rural Life Bureau, and the Federal government. The 
cost of the publication was paid by the Conference.!4 

The Directors had planned to hold another session at the St. Paul 
Convention in 1934, but on the day assigned there were not enough 
present to hold a meeting. Dissatisfied with the results, the Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that each member make himself responsi- 
ble for writing to or visiting the bishops of his area to encourage the 
appointment of active Directors.!® To offset the cancelled St. Paul 
meeting, a regional meeting was called and held in conjunction with 
the Executive meeting in Des Moines, on January 8, 1935.17 

The St. Paul Executive Committee meeting, held on April 30, 
1935, provided that a special session again be held for all of the Dio- 
cesan Directors at the next convention. In order to facilitate an easy 
exchange of ideas, they were to be housed on the same floor of the 
hotel.18 This meeting was held at Rochester in 1935. There, the Di- 
rectors were still further organized. Father Ligutti was elected 
Chairman and Father Cowell O’Neill, of Ottawa, Kansas, was chosen 
Secretary. The Directors voted in favor of holding regional meet- 
ings of the Diocesan Directors, as well as asking that a special day 
be set aside for them at all future conventions. The remainder of 
the meeting was devoted to an exchange of plans that were being 
tried in the various dioceses.!9 

The following year an all-day session for the Diocesan Directors 
was held the day before the regular convention at Fargo. Its pro- 
gram had been arranged by both Father Ligutti and Father Schmiede- 
ler. The next day, the constitution of the Conference was amended 
to tie the Diocesan Directors more effectively to the Conference. It 
provided that the Director of the Rural Life Bureau was ex-officio 
Secretary of the group, ipso facto a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference and that at each election for the Board 
of Directors for the Conference one-half of them had to be Diocesan 


MT bid., p. 89. 
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16Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
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Directors. In addition to this they still had the right to elect their 
own chairman, who was to hold office for one year.?° 


Special sessions for the Diocesan Directors were also held at Rich- 
mond in 1937 and at Vincennes in 1938. But after that, the fortunes 
of the Diocesan Directors began to wane as Father Schmiedeler de- 
voted more and more of his time to the Family Life Bureau, and 
the Conference seemed to have lost most of its early enthusiasm 
for the Directors. Therefore, no special sessions were held for them 
at the Spokane, St. Cloud, Jefferson City, and Peoria Conventions. 


However, at Peoria, in 1942, Bishop Muench, then President of 
the Conference, upon the insistence of Father Patrick Quinlan, again 
brought up the status of the Diocesan Directors in the Conference. 
He invited them to a dinner meeting at which their relationship to 
the Conference was discussed. As a result of the meeting, Bishop 
Muench appointed Father Patrick Quinlan Chairman of the Diocesan 
Directors and instructed him to prepare a monthly news letter.2! At 
Milwaukee, the next year, a special day was again given to the Di- 
rectors, the first in five years. At the meeting, the discussion 
of whether or not the Directors had the right to elect their own 
chairman occupied most of the time. A glance at the constitution 
would have settled the matter since the revised 1940 constitution 
still retained the old provisions, authorizing such an election, but 
no one seemed to remember the article and the discussion lasted 
for hours. Bishop Ryan had to leave early in the meeting. The 
memorandum he left with Bishop Muench expressed both the fears 
and the hopes of the officers of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. It read: | 


I am sorry that it will not be possible for me to be 
present for your closing meeting. There is one point of dis- 
cussion in which I am very much interested solely because 
of my interest in the movement, namely, the proposal to 
have the rural diocesan directors directly elect their own 
chairman. I hope nothing will be done that might eventually 
lead to a separate autonomous group. 

My conception of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference envisions an organization dominated by the Rural 
Life Directors. Now that we have a sufficiency of active 
Rural Life Directors, there is no reason why the majority 


20Constitution and By-Laws of the N.C.R.L.C., 1986, N.C.R.L.C. 
files, Des Moines, Iowa, Article III, Section 2; Article IV, Section 1. 


21Personal interview with Father Quinlan, August, 1945. 
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of the Conference directors should not at all times be rural 
life directors. Instead of the diocesan directors groups being 
a creature of the Rural Life Conference, the Conference 
itself would be the creature of the diocesan directors. It 
would of course be in the interest of the diocesan directors 
to retain the interests of other groups and individuals by 
admitting others to membership among the directors of the 
Conference. 

You have reason to be most pleased with the success of 
the Conference. We are on the march. It is most gratifying 
to see the great increase in active rural life directors. I 
hope they will see that the Conference is their organization.?? 


The result of the deliberations was that the Board of Directors 
agreed that the time had again arrived when the Diocesan Directors 
could plan their own meetings and elect their own officers. Not only 
that, but the chairman chosen would automatically become the First 
Vice-President of the Conference. Father Quinlan was unanimously 
chosen to fill the position.?® 

The 1944 Constitution kept the above provision and added the fol- 
lowing: 

The Diocesan Directors of Rural Life shall hold an an- 
nual meeting in connection with the annual convention. 
They shall elect their own officers, including a chairman, 
provide their own program, and make recommendations to 
and receive recommendations from the Board of Directors. 
Other meetings, general or regional, may be held at the call 
of the president of the Conference. Reports of all meetings 
shall be made to the Board of Directors.*4 

Other provisions stipulated the election of a secretary, the forward- 
ing of all minutes to the national office, the formulation of plans for 
year-round activities and the submitting of a yearly report on the 
diocesan activities to the Board of Directors of the Conference.”® 
Under these provisions, the Diocesan Directors, after more than a 
decade of existence, have begun to function in the manner for which 
they were founded. Much of the success of the Crusade in the last 


22Memorandum from Bishop Ryan to Bishop Muench, October 18, 
1948, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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few years must be attributed to them. They are channels through 
which the philosophy of the Conference has been carried to the 
countryside. 

Ardent Crusaders who have never been trained in the art of 
teaching are often irked by the seeming ignorance of the Diocesan 
Directors of Rural Life in reference to rural welfare. They them- 
selves having spent a life-time in private study, forget that the neo- 
phyte appointed by the bishop is often ignorant of the movement 
and attends the conventions to learn the fundamentals of the philoso- 
phy of the Crusade. The new Director is also bewildered by the prac- 
tical problem of putting the program into effect. In answer to the ery, 
‘‘What ean I do?’’, the Board of Directors at the Peoria Convention in 
1942 commissioned Father John Heinz, the Diocesan Director for the 
diocese of Bismarck, to prepare a manual for the direction of Rural 
Life Directors.*® The first draft of the manual was submitted at the 
Cincinnati Convention in 1944. After discussion, it was returned to 
Father Heinz with the request that he incorporate in it the sugges- 
tions made. In 1947 the manual was ready for publication. It fur- 
nishes the newly appointed men with a definite program of action, 
evolved by veterans through the trial and error method and finally 
adopted as practical after a decade of groping for new solutions to 
old problems. 

The activities of the Diocesan Directors can best be learned from 
a summary of their written reports presented at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention in 1944, the first meeting requesting such statements. Out 
of a possible seventy-three Directors from the United States and six 
from Canada, thirty-six were present and twenty-three submitted the 
required written report. The following is a brief summary of all of 
the reports. 

Father Edward Russel, Owensboro: Street preaching by the dio- 
cesan priests and the priests of the Glenmary Missioners. Almost all 
of the schools have 4-H Clubs. Every Catholic child has an oppor- 
tunity to attend either a parochial school or a summer vacation 
school. In some cases even the missions have parochial schools. 
Teaching Sisters and the diocesan priests attend rural institutes and 
schools under the auspices of the Conference. Bishop Cotton is think- 
ing seriously of organizing a Rural Life Bureau within the diocese. 

Father William Schimek, Winona: Seven rural pastors have been 
appointed to act in an advisory capacity to the Director. A weekly 
rural column appears in the diocesan paper. The Director has given 


26 John Heinz, Manual for the Diocesan Directors, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa, foreward. 
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talks to the Council of Women which have resulted in the formation 
of ten study clubs. A rural paper was read by the Director at the 
Conference of the Clergy. 

Father Thomas Green, Wichita: Mileage funds are contributed 
through the Bureau to all rural pastors who have three places to 
take care of and others who have one mission in connection with the 
parish. This encourages services of all kinds for missions as well 
as for the home parish. Rural churches, schools, convents, and vaca- 
tion schools, receive aid from the Bureau when it is necessary. The 
program is supported by Lenten Mite Boxes and by private donations 
from priests and laity. 

Father George Johnson, Oklahoma City-Tulsa: For the first time 
a Rural Life School was held and it was attended by forty-five 
priests and twenty laymen. Sisters were sent to Granger to study 
the Granger project. Groups of priests lectured, making use of the 
Farm Security Administration and the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, to reach the rural people. The Bureau is promoting de- 
votion to the Madonna of the Wheatland. Eighty per cent of the 
subseribers to the diocesan paper are rural people. 

Father James Foley, Trenton: Published a pamphlet for the priests, 
sisters, and laymen, entitled Rural Work and the Trenton Dvocese. 
The week of November 14, 1948, was designated by the Most Rev- 
erend Bishop as Rural Life Week. Throughout this week the Bishop 
went with Monsignor Ligutti and the Rural Director to all parts 
of the diocese to address sisters, priests, and laity on rural subjects. 
To the Rural Director has been assigned the task of forming definite 
parish lines for all rural parishes. The Rural Director sent out news 
letters to all priests to inform them of the rural schools to be held 
at Maryknoll and at Ferndale. 

Father J. F. Frommherz, Toledo: Rural Life Committee has pro- 
moted Rural Life Institutes in all parts of the diocese. A land loca- 
tion service has been established for Catholics and it is functioning 
in a practical manner. Fundamentals of Christian Living, adapted 
for the use of the seventh and eighth grades, has been published and 
copies are on hand at the Rural Life Office. The Bureau has estab- 
lished 4-H Clubs in various parishes. Hand-craft projects have been 
successfully promoted. Credit unions have been organized. 

Monsignor H. B. Schnelten, Springfield, Illinois: The Rural Life 
Bureau conducted four Institutes. It also conducted successful reli- 
gious vacation schools. Christian Family Day was held in conjunc- 
tion with Mother’s Day and National Family Week. The importance 
of the proper care of rural people as the source of the future urban 
population was called to the attention of all the clergy of the diocese. 
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The devotion to the Sacred Heart in the family unit, through the 
enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the home, was spread through 
the Rural Life Bureau. 


Father F. J. Miller, Rockford: Religious vacation schools were 
conducted in practically all parishes without a parochial school. Al- 
most every week articles on ruralism appeared in the diocesan paper. 
The next clerical conference is to center on rural life. Many of the 
rural parishes have established 4-H Clubs. 


Monsignor Joseph C. Cassidy, Savannah-Atlanta: Although nine- 
tenths of Georgia is rural, only 300 of its 25,000 Catholics live in 
really rural areas. Consequently, rural activities are confined to the 
missionary phase of the rural movement. The Catholic Evidence 
Guild has been functioning. Trailer chapel work is continued. Cor- 
respondence courses are conducted. The follow-up work for all of 
this is difficult because of the lack of co-workers. 

Father Chester Michael, Richmond: Of the Virginia population of 
2,000,000, only 60,000 are Catholic and about 5000 of these are liv- 
ing on farms. Rural work is conducted chiefly through the Diocesan 
Mission band by use of the Trailer chapel. Within the past year, sev- 
eral rural missions were conducted. The average attendance each 
night at the Trailer missions was about 150, mostly non-Catholic. The 
follow-up work is done through the Kenrick Seminary correspond- 
ence course from the Missionary Fathers’ Headquarters. Priests’ dis- 
cussion groups have been formed to study co-operatives and the 
philosophy of rural life. 

Father John Shields, Peoria: Four centers have been established 
for religious instruction from which eleven Sisters go forth to con- 
tact 1300 children. These Sisters travel 1100 miles each week. 

Father Hubert Duren, Des Moines: The celebration of the Roch- 
dale Centennial at Westphalia became national news. 

Father Christopher Murray, Nashville: Masses have been pro- 
vided for migrant workers. Progress is reported in the religious va- 
cation school program. Instructions before mixed marriages are pro- 
ducing new conversions. The rural institute conducted at Sienna 
College attracted one hundred and eleven Sisters from nine different 
states. Nine-tenths of these Sisters were of urban background. 

Monsignor Hubert Lersechen, Lafayette, Louisiana: Progress is 
reported in making the clergy rural minded without episcopal pres- 
sure. Credit unions and co-operatives are being organized. A rural 
school for priests and lay persons was conducted at Pollock. The 
Conference membership is steadily growing. 

Father Patrick Quinlan, Hartford: Radio programs have been 
prepared and lectures have been given on rural subjects. Folders 
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on rural ideas have been prepared and distributed. A news letter 
is sent regularly to the priests of the diocese. Rural schools had been 
conducted at Maryknoll, Ferndale, and Essex. 

Father Peter Salm, Green Bay: The first annual Rural Life Sun- 
day conducted at Chilton, Wisconsin, attracted 3000 lay people and 
about sixty priests. Two weeks later, 2000 people attended the pro- 
gram at Neva. The Bureau was instrumental in the organization of 
thirty-seven locals of the Farmers’ Union. One hundred and eighty 
Sisters attended the Institute at Green Bay. 

Father Joseph Hylden, Fargo: Vacation schools were conducted 
for the Mexican children. A Grail School was conducted at Rugby. 
Many of the Fargo priests attended the schools at Richardton and 
Collegeville. A class in agriculture has been inaugurated at Grand 
Forks. A land location service is being established for returning 
soldiers. 


Father E. A. Kirby, Cleveland: Bishop Hoban is planning a dio- 
eesan collection in favor of the rural program of the diocese. So far, 
forty credit unions have been established. 

Father John Heinz, Bismarck: The Director prepared the first 
Rural Life Directors’ Manual for the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. A special rural life director has been appointed for 
each deanery. Rural Life Schools have been conducted at Assumption 
Abbey. Rural life days for the clergy and the people have been con- 
ducted in every deanery of the diocese. 

Since the St. Louis Diocesan Rural Life Conference is one of the 
oldest and by far the most active of all the diocesan branches, it is 
appropriate that a brief summary of its history be given before its 
report is presented. Late in 1933, Archbishop Glennon commissioned 
his newly consecrated Auxiliary, Bishop Christian Winkelmann, to 
organize a diocesan rural life conference. Father Schuler was ap- 
pointed Secretary. The Conference began to function on February 22, 
1934. To assist the Directors, each of the Deans of the nine rural 
deaneries was made a representative of the Diocesan Rural Life Con- 
ference in his deanery. A priest was also appointed Secretary to 
each one of the Deans. 

In 1940, Bishop Winkelmann was transferred to the Diocese of 
Wichita, Kansas. Monsignor Leo Steck succeeded him as Director 
of the Conference. At the same time, Father Schuler was also given 
the added responsibility of Treasurer. 

The activities of the St. Louis Conference are many and varied. 
A land location service, whereby prospective farm purchasers are 
helped to find land near a Catholic church has been attempted. It 
has sponsored annually about fifty religious vacation schools. This 
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practice has been maintained wherever parochial schools have not 
as yet been established. Essay contests and 4-H Clubs are encouraged. 
Pastors are made acquainted with the various forms of federal and 
state aid to farmers. The study and the establishment of credit unions 
and co-operatives are encouraged. Professional advice is made availa- 
ble to country pastors for building and improvement projects. All 
of these activities are carried on with the assistance of the deanery 
representatives. 


From the very beginning, Archbishop Glennon authorized the Di- 
rectors of the Conference to collect and distribute funds for the 
promotion of the religious welfare of the rural people and for the 
development of rural parishes. The funds are donated by wealthier 
urban and rural parishes, religious institutions, Catholic organiza- 
tions, and individual priests and laymen. Most of the money is given 
for the general welfare of the program of the Conference, but in a 
number of instances, city parishes have adopted ‘‘rural babies’? and 
insist that their donations go to their chosen churches. To assist in 
the work of the Conference, a group of the laity organized two Rural 
Life Auxiliaries, one for men and one for women.?? 

At the time of the Cincinnati Convention, the St. Louis Rural Life 
Conference was celebrating its tenth birthday. The decade of achieve- 
ment, as reported by Father Schuler, may well be used as a goal 
for the other Diocesan Directors of Rural Life. As with the reports 
of the other Directors, it is given here in summary form. 

Father Rudolph Schuler, St. Louis: The St. Louis Rural Life 
Conference collected $360,000 for its rural projects. With this money 
it helped to establish and provide eighteen parish schools with Sis- 
ters in charge. By means of bus service it extended the use of these 
eighteen schools to the children of seventeen additional parishes. It 
also supplied bus service for all or part of the children of fifty-one 
parishes. It assisted sixteen previously established schools by paying 
the salaries of the Sisters. It enlarged the quarters of two parish 
schools. It conducted religious vacation schools annually. It inaugu- 
rated a religious correspondence course. It helped build eighteen 
new rural churches. It provided the buildings for six new rural 
missions. It repaired and improved buildings in more than one hun- 
dred parishes. It assisted in establishing three Negro churches. It 
assisted in establishing three schools for Negro parishes. It outfitted 
and maintained chapel cars and trailers. It provided a motor medical 


27Rudolph Schuler, ‘‘City and Country Co-operate in the Archdio- 
eese of St. Louis,’’ unpublished manuscript, Father Schuler’s files, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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clinic. It furnished vestments, chalices, organs, and other equip- 
ment to chaplains in the army and to war prisoner camps. It co- 
operated with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and paid its 
operational costs. It sponsored radio ecatechetical programs. It dis- 
tributed large quantities of food, clothing, home furnishings, and 
Catholic literature. It assisted Catholics in finding more desirable 
farms and homes. It studied and advised various governmental and 
other services for the farmers. It enabled parishes to refinance their 
indebtedness at low rates of interest. Finally, it encouraged a bet- 
ter appreciation of rural life among young and old in both the city 
and the country?’ 

A mere glance at these reports shows that the ultimate success or 
failure of the work of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
hinges on the Diocesan Directors of Rural Life. A yearly conference, 
or hundreds of institutes, will avail nothing if they do not result in 
positive action. Such action can only be inaugurated in the Church 
by priests duly authorized by the bishops. The success of the move- 
ment in the individual dioceses, ‘on the other hand, depends on the 
interest, the activity, and the preparation of the Diocesan Director. 
He must first of all convince himseif of the need of a rural move- 
ment, study the needs of such a movement, and finally, work to put 
it into effect. Of the eighty-three Diocesan Rural Life Directors 
about one-half meet these requirements. When the other half become 
active or are replaced by men who will do the work, and the re- 
maining forty-three dioceses appoint capable directors, the results 
of the rural movement will become more apparent and the ultimate 
goal of the Conference will be within easier reach. 

At the Fargo Convention in 1936, Father Ligutti read a paper on 
the Diocesan Director of Rural Life. He ended it with this paragraph: 

Let us hope that a city parish will not be his reward and 
that for his exequies the Dies irae, dies alla, will not be sung, 
but rather the jazzy strains of the hymn for a confessor non- 
pontiff : 

Iste Confessor Domini colentes 

Quem pie laudant populi per orbem, 

Hae die laetus meruit Vocari 

Diocesan Director.?9 


28Report of the Diocesan Directors, 1944, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

29T uigi Ligutti, ‘‘Diocesan Directors of Rural Life,’’ Unpublished 
paper read at the Fargo Convention, 1936, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des 
Moines, Towa. 
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The last line of the hymn should read, Beatus Seandere sedes. 
Translation : 

He, the Confessor of the Lord, whose story 

All faithful people tell with veneration, 

This day in triumph merited to be called 

Diocesan Director. 


CHAPTER IX 
MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 


Thus even in the sphere of social-economics, al- 
though the Church has never proposed a definte 
technical system, since this 1s not her freld, she has 
nevertheless clearly outlined the guiding principles 
which, while susceptible of varied concrete applications 
according to the diversified conditions of the tumes and 
places and peoples, indicate the safe way of securing 
the happy progress of society. 

Pius XI (March 19, 1937) 


The weapons of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference are 
the pen and the rostrum. The former supplies to a large extent the 
ammunition for the latter. The development, therefore, of some of 
the literature must be told to complete the story of the Crusade. 

The first publication devoted exclusively to the Catholic rural 
movement was St. Isidore’s Plow edited by Father O’Hara while 
he was director of the Rural Life Bureau. He conceived the idea of 
the publication when his office was deluged with requests for in- 
formation from rural pastors. He thought that if he could publish 
a sort of news letter once a month, it would cut down on his secre- 
tarial work. To carry out the plan, he had to secure the permission 
of his superior, Bishop Muldoon. The Bishop was not too enthusias- 
tic because the department was operating on a narrow financial mar- 
gin and he was afraid of adding another expense. He gave his ap- 
proval when Father O’Hara assured him he could make the venture 
self-supporting.! 

Father O’Hara planned to have a central theme for each issue so 
that in time he could expound the whole philosophy of rural life. 
The first issue appeared in October, 1922. Although the intention was 
to publish the news letter monthly, Father O’Hara could not find 
the time to do so. The original idea of using the magazine to cut 
down the secretarial work boomeranged into doubling the duties 
of the office staff. Consequently, St. Isidore’s Plow made its ap- 
pearance quite irregularly. The greatest contribution of the maga- 
zine was the publicity it gave to the first National Catholic Rural 
Life Convention, thus assuring the success of the venture and there- 


1Memorandum from Father O’Hara to Bishop Muldoon, no date, 
Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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by aiding in the founding of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


St. Isidore’s Plow was not as self-supporting as Father O’Hara 
thought it would be. He was anxious, therefore, to find some organi- 
zation to adopt it and not only support it but also furnish the man- 
power to edit it. At the Milwaukee Convention in 1924, he suggested 
to the one year old National Catholic Rural Life Conference the 
idea of assuming the responsibility for St. Isidore’s Plow. At that 
Convention, the Conference had just appointed a full-time Executive 
Secretary with an office in Des Moines. Father Schiltz, the new ap- 
pointee, agreed to act as editor of the magazine. To support it, the 
Conference members formed the Founders’ Club, each member of 
which promised to donate $100 for the furtherance of the work of 
the Conference and the publication of the magazine. At the same 
meeting, the Board of Directors changed the name from Sf. [sidore’s 
Plow to Catholic Rural Infe.? 


The first issue of Catholic Rural Infe appeared in January, 1925. To 
support it until the funds from the Founders’ Club would be avail- 
able, the Rural Life Bureau paid the mailing costs for the first two 
issues.2 One column, called St. Isidore’s Plow, was reserved on the 
editorial page for Father O’Hara. Under this arrangement, the 
magazine was published for a little over a year and one-half when 
Father Schiltz had to give up the editorship because of other duties. 
To solve the problem of choosing a new editor, Father O’Hara ean- 
vassed the members of the Board of Directors, all of whom favored 
Father William MeDermott for the position. He accepted the ap- 
pointment. The editorial offices were accordingly moved to his ree- 
tory at Racine, Wisconsin. He published his first issue in October, 
1926. Father McDermott held the position for one year. 


At the Lansing Convention in 1927, the Board of Directors de- 
cided to move the editorial office to Washington, D.C. The reason 
for this move was two-fold. At Washington, the editor could draw 
on the services of the Department of Agriculture and the faculty of 
the Catholic University of America. To secure this co-operation it 
was thought best to choose the new editor from the faculty of the 
University. One member of the Conference was a professor of 
Economics at the University and was thus the logical choice. He be- 


2Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 10. 


3Memorandum from Father O’Hara to Father Schiltz, no date, 
Bishop O’Hara’s files, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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came interested in rural welfare through his brother, Bishop O’Hara. 
Dr. Frank O’Hara published his first issue in October, 1927.4 

But the problem of expenses was still unsolved. The magazine 
was costing the Conference an average of a thousand dollars a year 
over and above the revenue produced by subscriptions.® After strug- 
sling for four more years to keep the venture going, the Conference 
had to discontinue the magazine in May, 1930. All subscribers whose 
contracts had not expired, received copies of the N.C.W.C. News for 
the balance of their subscription. This arrangement had to be made 
because the Conference did not have enough money to make the 
necessary refunds. 

The eight volumes of the official organ of the Conference put out 
under four successive editors and two different names were princi- 
pally the results of the efforts of the individual in charge. It was 
difficult in those days, when the Catholic rural movement was new, 
to find men capable of writing on the subject of rural welfare. Each 
editor had to do most of the writing himself and fill in with articles 
taken from other sources. The magazine, therefore, reflected the 
interests and the hobbies of the editor who happened to be in charge. 
Under Father O’Hara, the articles laid the groundwork of the philoso- 
phy of the movement. Under Father Schiltz, most of the space was 
devoted to reports on the religious vacation schools, and other rural 
activities undertaken by members of the Conference. Father McDer- 
mott devoted a lot of space to his specialty, rural dramatics, while 
Dr. Frank O’Hara gave the publication a decided rural economic 
tone. 

This project of an official publication for the Conference was a 
difficult one to maintain because the men behind it were few and 
were often considered fanatics by their fellow Catholics. As Father 
O’Hara mentioned, they were plowing the first furrow and the first 
one is always the hardest. It is difficult to evaluate the success of any 
such venture because it is impossible to learn the amount of influ- 
ence such an organ exercises. But the first attempt at least taught 
several thousand rural pastors that a movement was afoot to take 
better care of the Catholics on the land and it showed them how to 
take the first steps to achieve this. The venture was given up with 
sincere regrets. 

For three years the Conference was without a regular publica- 
tion of any kind. But early in 1933, Father Bishop, then President, 


4Catholic Rural Infe, October, 1927. 
5Letter from Father O’Hara to Father Luckey, April 27, 1928, 
Father Luckey’s files, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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worked out a plan to again publish a magazine. He had been pub- 
lishing the Little Flower, a magazine devoted to the organization of 
the Little Flower League of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, the pur- 
pose of which was to raise funds for needy rural parishes. The 
thought occurred to him that since much of the material printed in 
the Little Flower had a rural aspect, he could, by using the same 
format and substituting a few columns, put out a magazine satisfy- 
ing the needs of the Conference. On his own initiative he tried it 
out, paid the bills himself, and sent copies to all of the members of 
the Conference. The new venture was a quarterly. Since it was born 
in the depression when there was much talk of a back-to-the-land- 
movement, he called it Landward. The first issue appeared in Spring, 
1933. Father Bishop then asked the Conference to adopt Landward 
as its official organ. The Board of Directors at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention in 1933, deliberated on the proposal and agreed to accept 
it. They voted a budget of forty dollars an issue and at the same 
time voted permission for the Rural Life Bureau to issue Rural 
Bureau Notes, granting Father Schmiedeler a maximum of twenty 
dollars an issue.? The Board of Directors also ordered the Treasurer 
to give Father Bishop $56.12 for having published Landward. during 
the previous year. This sum represented only one-half of the ex- 
pense. The Little Flower League paid the other half.’ 

Landward was to appear quarterly while Rural Bureau Notes was 
to be published in the eight months that Landward did not appear. 
The quarterly was to be a scholarly magazine devoted to developing 
Catholic rural philosophy and addressed to leaders in the field, 
while the other was to be a news sheet sent to Diocesan Directors 
of Rural Life. The Conference appointed an editorial board of six 
members to assist Father Bishop. The first official issue of Landward 
appeared in the winter of 1933, while the first issue of Rural Bureau 
Notes came out in November of the same year. 

As good as Landward was, it was still a one-man publication. 
Despite the fact that an editorial board had been appointed to assist 
Father Bishop, he received very little assistance. Besides, the maga- 
zine was published at Clarksville, Maryland, which was a good 
distance from the national office in St. Paul. Many of the members 
of the Conference felt that the magazine was simply the expression 
of the views of one man and not of the Conference. There was, con- 


6Personal interview with Father Bishop, November, 1944. 

“Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 89. 
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sequently, much discussion as to what to do with it and how to do it. 
As the publication expanded from eight pages to twelve, and finally | 
to sixteen, more money had to be voted to keep it going. The Execu- 
tive Committee, therefore, at its meeting in February, 1938, voted 
to move the editorial office to St. Paul and to give the editorship to 
the Executive Secretary, thus keeping the whole process under its 
immediate jurisdiction. It also gave the new editor permission to 
change the name of the publication.® 


The first issue under the editorship of Father Byrnes, appeared in 
May, 19388, under the name of The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin. 
The format was the result of the combined efforts of Father Byrnes, 
Mr. Herman Wolf, a Minneapolis commercial artist, and Mr. Joseph 
Matt, publisher of Der Wanderer.!° With the very first issue, the 
venture breathed distinction. It was by far superior to any of its 
predecessors. The reasons for this were obvious. The Conference was 
willing to spend more money for The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin, 
than it had on any of the others; the editor, for the first time, had 
sufficient time and an adequate office staff to handle the extra 
work; the influence of the Conference had attracted to it a number 
of men of national importance in the rural movement who were will- 
ing to write for the new publication without compensation, and it 
had for its printer a man who had been an editor for most of his 
life and was a member of the Board of Directors, Mr. Matt. All of 
these reasons, added to Father Byrnes’ insistence on perfection, were 
bound to create an outstanding publication. Like other successful 
ventures of the Conference, the full credit for the excellence of The 
Catholic Rural Infe Bulletin cannot go to one man alone. Other at- 
tempts had plowed the first furrows and pointed the way. But we 
ean say that Father Byrnes built well on the foundations laid by 
Father O’Hara, Father Schiltz, Father McDermott, Dr. Frank 
O’Hara, and especially Father Bishop. 

Much of the excellence of the articles appearing in The Catholic 
Rural Infe Bulletin was due to the watchful eye of the editor. He 
was satisfied with nothing but the best, and when the best was not 
forthcoming, he took full editorial privileges to bring a manuscript 
up to standard. He had a knack of writing to an author who had 
just sent in a finished product, praising him highly for the ideas 
expressed in the ‘‘rough draft’’ and telling him that when it was 
polished, he was sure he could find space for it. When he had to 


®Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 225. 
10Pergsonal interview with Father Byrnes, July, 1945. 
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do it, he was not afraid to rewrite parts of an article himself in 
order to improve its style. This sometimes drew sarcastic comments 
from the owners of edited manuscripts. Father Byrnes hinted at this 
in a letter to Monsignor Ligutti. The latter had sent him an article 
that had been written by a bishop in 1896. The bishop had sinee died. 
Father Byrnes replied: 
I see only one difficulty, and that is to exercise editorial 

privileges with his English. Perhaps it is unethical to tam- 

per with the writings of a deceased prelate, just as it is 

hazardous to. tamper with the writings of a prelate who is 

not so deceased.!! 


Sample copies of The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin were sent to all 
of the bishops and archbishops in the United States. Most of them 
were very enthusiastic about it. Archbishop Murray of St. Paul was 
so well pleased that he sent a check for $1,000.12 Bishop Boyle of 
Pittsburgh wrote, ‘‘ ...my only fear is that it looks like the sort of 
thing that might cost a great deal of money to get out regularly.’’!® 
Father Byrnes replied: 

It costs us about sixteen cents to get a copy of the Bulletin 
into each subscriber’s hands. With this margin, especially on 
the $2.00 membership basis, we are enabled to distribute a 
number of specimen copies. Of the first issue we mailed 
a specimen copy to every priest in nineteen dioceses. For the 
second issue we will cover seventeen other dioceses in the 
same way, and thus we will continue until the entire coun- 
try is covered. By this procedure, and with the help of the 
press notices we may receive, there is a fair prospect that 
we will establish ourselves on a solid basis.'4 

But the intellectual tone of the magazine and the fact that it was 
addressed to priests and rural welfare leaders militated against the 
ultimate financial success of the venture. Most priests do not find 
time to read everything they should, while the leaders that sub- 
scribed were not numerous enough to support it. At each convention, 
hundreds of subscriptions were sold to the farmers, but few were 


Manuscript with Father Byrnes’ notation, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

?2QLetter from Archbishop Murray to Father Byrnes, May 21, 1938, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

18Letter from Bishop Boyle to Father Byrnes, June 24, 1938, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

M4QLetter from Father Byrnes to Bishop Boyle, June 30, 1938, 
N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ever renewed since the farmer found nothing in the magazine that 
was of practical value, while in most cases the philosophy was beyond 
his comprehension. Many bishops donated subscriptions to all of the 
rural priests of the diocese and few of those were ever renewed. The 
Conference finally came to the realization that if it wanted to main- 
tain such a magazine it would have to subsidize it. 


Throughout the editorship of Father Byrnes, many members of 
the Conference tried to convince him to lower the intellectual level 
of the magazine in order to capture the attention of the man in the 
field. Father Byrnes, however, maintained that it was still the duty 
of the Conference to direct its ideas to the leaders and that it was 
impossible to do that by printing recipes for onion soup. He claimed, 
and he was right, that both the leaders and the people to be led 
could not be reached by the same publication and that when the 
time came to reach out to the dirt farmer, the Conference would have 
to publish two separate periodicals. The Executive Committee finally 
saw his contention and is at present toying with the idea of pub- 
lishing a monthly Catholic farm paper, while continuing to direct 
the official organ toward the rural leaders of the nation. 

The Green Bay Convention in 1946 brought this idea a little closer 
to realization. It invited to Green Bay leading Catholic editors and 
a few Catholic publishers to discuss the possibilities of a popular 
Catholic farm magazine devoted exclusively to the interests of farm 
families. Following the discussion, a compilation of the suggestions 
was made and referred to the Executive Committee for action in its 
spring meeting in 1947. 

Ill health forced Father Byrnes to retire from the editorship of 
The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin on November 20, 1940. Monsignor 
Ligutti, the newly appointed Executive Secretary, was then made 
editor. He was given permission to move his office from St. Paul to 
Des Moines. Failing to foresee the difficulties it would create, the 
Executive Committee at the same time appointed Mr. Matt the offi- 
cial printer of the Conference in recognition of the splendid work 
he did in connection with Father Byrnes in the development of The 
Catholic Rural Life Bulletin.46 The Executive Committee also ap- 
pointed a standing committee consisting of the President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and the Printer to act in an advisory capacity to the 
editor.!7 


15Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 301. 
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The Catholic Rural Infe Bulletin was published in Des Moines and 
printed in St. Paul for one year. The arrangement was an unsatis- 
factory one, simply because the editorial office and the printing of- 
fiee were several hundred miles apart. The Executive Committee 
gave Monsignor Ligutti permission on December 11, 1941, to move 
the publishing office from St. Paul to Des Moines.!® Mr. Matt, 
President of the Wanderer Publishing Company, was reluctant to 
see the Bulletin taken away but there was no other solution. Mon- 
signor Ligutti would have liked to have retained Mr. Matt as the 
printer, since he had been so intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of the Bulleton and was a member of the Conference, dating his 
interest and active participation from the Milwaukee Convention in 
1924, But the arrangement was impossible. Like all amateur editors, 
the new Executive Secretary had little respect for deadlines and 
last minute changes were hard to accomplish with a printer who was 
not next door. 

The Executive Committee used the transfer as an opportunity to 
experiment with the magazine. To make it more acceptable to the 
general public, the Committee members made six suggestions to the 
new editor, the incorporation of which gave the magazine its present 
style and make-up. They recommended only one article on the philoso- 
phy of the Conference, one page for the rural pastor, one page for the 
Diocesan Directors of Rural Life, one page for the farm and home, 
and one page for women, 4-H Clubs, and so forth. A lghter style 
was recommended for all of the articles.19 They also suggested two 
new possible names for the magazine, Tomorrow or Rural Tomorrow, 
leaving the final choice up to the editor. Upon investigation it was 
found that both titles were already in use by other publications so 
Monsignor Ligutti chose the title Land and Home under which name 
the magazine is known today.”° Mr. Eugene Geisler, the assitant to 
the Executive Secretary, was responsible for the format of the new 
venture. 

Land and Home is the first official organ of the Conference which 
has become self-supporting. It represents the harvest of the other 
ventures that had plowed, planted and cultivated the Catholic rural 
welfare field for nineteen years. 

Periodicals have not been the only field invaded by the pens of the 
Crusaders. The published papers read at the conventions represent 
another repository of sound, Catholic rural teaching. When the Con- 
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fraternity of Christian Doctrine began to take over the religious 
education phase of the Crusade, the Conference members began to 
diversify their interests. Since this diversification was reflected in 
the papers read at the conventions and represented months of study 
and new applications of Catholic philosophy to rural welfare, it was 
felt that they should be preserved in a more permanent form than 
an oceasional printing in the magazine of the Conference. Father 
Sehmiedeler took the first step by printing the Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention which was a compilation of the papers 
read at Milwaukee in 1933, and Father Byrnes undertook the editing 
of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention at St. Paul 
the next year. But the members of the Conference were not satisfied 
with just a compilation of all papers. What they really wanted was 
an editing of papers treating Catholic thought on rural matters. 
Consequently, the main topics assigned to the speakers at the next 
few conventions were chosen with a view to expressing Catholic 
rural teaching. In most cases, a copy of the paper had to be pre- 
sented a few weeks ahead of the convention so that the suggestions 
of the Executive Committee could be incorporated into the prepared 
paper. In this way participants in the program not only prepared 
a paper, they prepared an article, and the reading of the manuscript 
was a preview of what would later come out in print. Because of 
this procedure, the next compilation was not called Proceedings, but 
Catholic Rural Infe Objectives. Four such volumes have been pub- 
lished so far. Three of them, representing the principal papers of 
the Rochester, Fargo, and Richmond Conventions, have been edited 
by Father Byrnes, while the fourth one was compiled by Father 
Joseph Urbain and contains the papers of the 1944 Cincinnati Con- 
vention. These four Objectives contain the bulk of the philosophy 
behind the Catholic rural movement and represent the largest re- 
pository of Catholic rural thought in the United States. They are for 
the most part the result of the foresight of Father Byrnes and their 
planning and printing represent one of his greatest contributions 
to the Conference in so far as the Objectives have widened the founda- 
tions of the Crusade and have thereby made partially possible the 
building of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference into the 
influential structure that it is today. 


Another achievement, small and insignificant in itself but import- 
ant in its results is the little two-page folder called the Four Working 
Aims of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. In it, for the 
first time, the whole program of the movement has been summarized 
in a few paragraphs that could be understood by everyone. The origi- 
nal idea was conceived by Monsignor Ligutti while on a lecture tour, 
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preparing for the 1938 convention at Vincennes. He re-used and 
rearranged the idea on subsequent occasions and was finally satis- 
fied with it at St. Cloud in 1940. He then gave the manuscript to 
Mr. Matt who edited it and gave it the name Four Working Aims 
of the National Catholic Rural Infe Conference.2! It is perhaps the 
most widely read of any statement issued by the Conference. It has 
been printed as a folder, and in abbreviated form has appeared in 
much of the publicity material of the Conference. The summary form 
as it appeared on the rear of the cover of the Cincinnati Convention 
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program in 1944, is printed here in full. 


FOUR WORKING AIMS OF THE NATIONAL CATH- 


OLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


1. To care for underprivileged Catholics now on the land. 


4. 


Do you know... that only twenty per cent of Ameri- 
ean Catholics live in rural districts ... that many of these 
are religiously underprivileged . . . that Catholic Schools 
and Catholic charitable institutions are not available to 
them ? 

In order to care for this religiously underprivileged 
group, the Conference, has sought to arouse interest in 
the importance of the problem and has developed a 
technique for its solution. 


. To keep on the land Catholics now on the land. 


The Conference contends that for the full development 
of human personality, the greater good of the family, 
the welfare of the Church, and the maintenance of a 
democracy, rural living is the desirable mode of life for 
a greater number of people. 

Hence, the Conference has developed an integrated 
economie, social, and religious program to that end. 


. To settle more Catholics on the land. 


The purpose of this action is to improve the economie, 
social, and religious situation of many maladjusted fam- 
ilies of rural origin. 

Full time farming on family-sized farms where com- 
mercial production is secondary and production for fam- 
ily-living the primary purpose is perhaps the real long- 
term solution of many farm problems. 

To Convert non-Catholies on the land. 

It is more than evident that tomorrow’s America is be- 
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ing born not in the cities or in the predominantly Catho- 
le districts but in the most non-churched rural portions 
of the United States.?? 


Another piece of propaganda receiving almost as wide a distribu- 
tion as the Four Working Aims is Man’s Relation to the Land. It 
is simply a statement of principles which should underlie our national, 
state and individual actions in reference to the land. It is the result 
of two interdenominational meetings held in New York and Chicago 
early in the summer of 1945. There, a group of rural leaders formu- 
lated the statement. It was then submitted to rural authorities from 
every section of the country, asking for endorsement. It was 
released to the public bearing seventy-five signatures which repre- 
sented Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. Since Monsignor Ligutti 
was, to such a large extent, responsible for the subject matter of the 
statement and whereas the principles paralleled the philosophy of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Conference has 
given the statement more publicity than other groups. The complete 
document reads as follows: 

MAN’S RELATION TO THE LAND 
A Statement of Principles Which Shall Underlie Our Na- 
tional, State, and Individual Actions 

We hold: 

God created the world, of which the earth is a portion, 
with a purpose, and through His loving Providence He 
maintains the world for the good of human beings. There- 
fore, all human beings possess a direct natural right to 
have access to created natural resources. 

God’s intention in creation is to enable man to live with 
dignity in accord with his noble nature and destiny, to de- 
velop his personality, to establish and maintain a family and 
to be a useful member of society. Society exists to fulfill 
these aims. 

THE GOOD EARTH 

The land is God’s greatest material gift to mankind. It 
is a fundamental source of food, fiber, and fuel. The right 
to use such elemental source of life and development is es- 
sential for human welfare. No law or contract is superior 
to natural law. A fundamental human right is not to be 
denied or rendered ineffective by any legal ordinances, ap- 
parent previous rights or obligations. 


22N.C.R.L.C. Cincinnati Convention Program, 1944, N.C.R.L.C. 
files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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STEWARDSHIP 


Land is a very special kind of property. Ownership of 
land does not give an absolute right to use or abuse, nor is 
it devoid of social responsibilities. It is in fact a steward- 
ship. It implies such land tenure and use as to enable the 
possessor to develop his personality, maintain a decent 
standard of living for his family and fulfill social obliga- 
tions. At the same time, the land steward has a duty to 
enrich the soil he tills and to hand it down to future gener- 
ations as a thank offering to God, the Giver, and as a lov- 
ing inheritance to his children’s children. 


THE FAMILY AND THE LAND 


Since the family is the primary institution, access to 
land and stewardship of land must be planned with the 
family unit in view. The special adapability of the farm 
home for nurturing strong and wholesome family life is 
the reason for the universal interest in land use and rural 
welfare. A unique relationship exists between the family 
and the vocation of agriculture. The farm is the native 
habitat of the family. The family’s welfare must therefore 
have the first consideration in economic and social plan- 
ning. Throughout the history of the United States these 
fundamental principles have been worked out through na- 
tional and state legislation, and they have been upheld by 
court decisions and popular acclaim. 


LAND USE AND HUMAN WELFARE 


Efficiency in land use is not to be judged by material 
production but by a balanced consideration of the spiritual 
social and material values that redound therefrom to per- 
son, family and society. The land is not to be a source of 
benefit to a favored few and a means of servile labor to 
the many. 

Second only to making land available to the family is 
the responsibility of society to encourage and to educate 
the land stewards in the proper and most efficient use of 
the land and in such techniques as will make them masters 
of their own economic destiny. 


THE TILLER’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


The worker on the land and his family possess the first 
right to the fruits of their toil for a decent standard of liy- 
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ing. Second to such right come the rights of any non-operat- 
ing owner and of the state. Rural people have the right to 
receive directly their just share of the economic, social and 
religious benefits in organized society. 


The stewards of the land owe sacred duties and obliga- 


tions to God, the community and humanity. A faithful and 
honest fulfillment of their responsibilities goes hand in 
hand with their rights and privileges. 


Suggested methods for the practical application of the de- 
elared principles on land policy: 


ip 


10. 


ik 


Make use of the land an integral part of socio-economic 
planning and thinking. 


. Insist that education for land stewardship and the pro- 


ductive home be outstanding features of rural education. 


. Emphasize a special program of enlistment and train- 


ing in secondary, liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools for professional service to the rural community. 


. Make the family-type farm operated by the owner a ma- 


jor objective of legislation and planning. 


. Reform the system of taxing land and improvements so 


as to facilitate access to natural resources, security of 
tenure and proper land use. 


. Revise land sale and rental contracts, mortgage obliga- 


tions and other debt instruments so that no loss of own- 
ership or insecurity of tenure be possible except through 
negligence or injustice on the part of the farmer-opera- 
tor. 


. Disecourage large land holdings as undemocratic and un- 


social. 


. Where large-scale production is necessary and advisable, 


encourage the use of co-operative techniques with local 
ownership and management. 


. At all times encourage co-operatives as a means of in- 


tellectual, moral and material advancement. 

Where and when large-scale industrialized farming ex- 
ists and requires employment of seasonal or year-round 
labor, demand for such labor group a living family wage, 
decent housing conditions and collective bargaining. 
Urge that wages and housing for the laborer on the small 
farms be decent and just. (Low wages and poor housing 
for the farm laborer tend to lower the reward and stand- 
ards of living of the family-type farmer, bringing his 
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own family labor into competition with the poorly paid 
hired hand.) 

12. Extend social security provisions, particularly health, 
old age and survivors’ insurance, to farm people and 
other rural dwellers. 

13. Develop locally owned and controlled business and in- 
dustry in rural communities. 

14. Encourage development of the ‘‘one foot on the soil and 
one foot in the city’’ type of living as greatly advantag- 
eous to the family when adequate cash income is secured 
from work in industry or commerce. 

15. Make land settlement possible for returned soldiers and 
displaced war workers through proper financial and edu- 
cational planning, provided qualified people so desire 
and sound arrangements can be made.?8 

The Conference also has to its eredit a number of outstanding 
pamphlets that have turned out to be effective instruments of propa- 
ganda. City Slickers and Dumb Farmers, written by Mr. Emerson 
Hynes, and addressed particularly to youth has proved very popular. 
Another pamphlet by the same author is Farm—Family—Prosperity. 
The cuts and much of the material for it were loaned to the Con- 
ference by the International Harvester Company. It advocates the 
produce-at-home practices of the family-type farm. Mr. Hynes also 
wrote the highly praised pamphlet, Sacramental Protection of the 
Family. His subject matter deals with the surroundings a family needs 
in order to continue the graces of the Sacrament of Matrimony. It 
developed out of a talk he gave on the subject at a number of summer 
institutes. 

Father Patrick Quinlan wrote, Standing on Both Feet. It is an 
invitation to the city worker to investigate the possibilities of home- 
steading. By homesteading, Father Quinlan means working in the city 
but living on a few acres in the suburbs where most of the food for 
the family can be raised. In this way the family can at least be 
partially independent of depressions, unemployment and high prices. 
Father Quinlan also translated from the French a short pamphlet 
called, Infe of St. Isidore. St. Isidore is the patron saint of famers. 
Also ineluded in the booklet is the litany of St. Isidore and the Mass 
in his honor for the fifteenth of May. 

In honor of the Rochdale Centennial celebrated in 1944, the Con- 
ference solicited statements on co-operatives from prominent Church- 


23Man’s Relation to the Land, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, Des Moines, Iowa, 1945. 
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men throughout the country. These pronouncements were published 
under the title, Catholic Churchmen and Co-operatives. 


At the Green Bay Convention in 1946, Monsignor Ligutti spoke to 
the delegates on the philosophy of the Conference. He treated the 
subject from a practical point of view, showing what steps have to 
be taken to produce a better rural life. The speech was published under 
the title, For This We Stand. 


A Grail Worker, Miss Janet Kalven, spoke at the Des Moines 
Convention in 1945 on the place of women in the world today. The 
speech was published under the title, Task of Woman in the Modern 
World. It is now the Conference’s ‘‘ best-seller.’ 


A number of important sermons have also been printed and 
distributed. In 1941 the Conference published Bishop Aloisius 
Muench’s sermon, ‘‘Partnership with God.’’ It was addressed to the 
St. Paul Eucharistic Congress and dealt with the subject of religion 
and farming. At the Peoria Convention in 1942, Archbishop Stritch 
preached on the topic, ‘‘A Christian Day’’, treating the social 
aspects of the farm and the religious connotations contained therein. 
In 1945, speaking at the Rochdale Centennial Celebration at West- 
phalia, Iowa, Bishop Joseph Schlarman chose the subject, ‘‘St. Paul 
to the Galatian Farmers.”’ In it he treated the Christian and the 
democratic background for co-operatives. At the Green Bay Conven- 
tion in 1946, Bishop Peter Bartholome preached on the subject, ‘‘The 
Land and the Spirit.’’ In it he also gave the religious viewpoint of 
farming. 


Three more pamphlets were published in 1947. What of Education ?, 
contained the papers read on the subject of rural education at the 
Green Bay Convention. The papers read during Woman’s Day at 
the same convention were printed under the title Land and Infe for 
Women. Farm Organizations, intended as a guide for inquirers, 
furnished a description of the three major farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Union, and the 
Grange. 


A new pamphlet, The Pope Speaks on Rural Infe, demonstrates 
not only the Holy Father’s interest in rural life but also his know- 
ledge of the problems faced by the people living on the land. The 
pamphlet is a translation of the Pope’s speech delivered to the 
delegates at the Convention of the National Confederation of Farm 
Owner-Operators, held in Rome, November 15, 1946. 

In 1941, while Mr. Eugene Geisler was assistant to Monsignor 
Ligutti, he prepared a guide for Catholic Action among farmers. 
It is called, The Manual of Catholic Action Farmers. After it was 
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published, he prepared a leader’s guide called Leader’s Bulletin for 
the Catholic Action Farmers. 

Two books, written by members of the Crusade, but not published 
by the Conference, deserve special mention. They are Farmers of 
Tomorrow, by Father Urban Baer and Rural Roads to Security, by 
Monsignor Ligutti and Father John C. Rawe, S.J. Writing in 1939, 
Father Baer very successfully carried out his six-fold purpose. He 
succeeded in making the book informative. He showed the farmers how 
to become more farm-organization conscious. He pointed out the 
spread between what the farmer got for his produce and what the 
consumer paid for the same commodities. He outlined the unhealthy 
erowth of land tenancy. He warned the farmers against the dangers of 
Communism. Finally, he suggested ways and means for the solution 
to the problems of agriculture and how Christian principles could 
be applied to them. Father Baer deserves credit for undertaking such 
a large-scale task single handed. 

Father Baer also published a magazine for farmers. The first 
issue of The Christian Farmer appeared in December, 1940. The 
venture was discontinued in the summer of 1948, when Father Baer 
became a chaplain in the United States’ Army. 

Appearing a year later than Farmers of Tomorrow, Rural Roads 
to Security covered some of Father Baer’s material in much greater 
detail. In fact it went much farther in the whole field of agriculture. 
It was so written that it could easily be used as a text for rural 
sociology in both secondary schools and colleges. It is the first 
Catholic book offering such a wide coverage of modern agricultural 
problems. The solutions offered have the same breadth and scope. 

The latest publication of the Conference is the Agricultural Hand- 
book For Rural Pastors and Laymen, by Mr. Thomas KE. Howard. 
It is popularly written and explains the fundamental philosophy of 
the Conference, presents a history of American agriculture, and 
describes the governmental agencies serving agriculture. It is 
an indispensable volume for the library of anyone, no matter 
how remotely connected’with the Crusade. Monsignor John R. Mulroy, 
of the Denver Catholie Charities, has this to say of the handbook: 
‘‘The book might well be in the hands of every Catholic priest, 
certainly of every rural pastor, and, from a point of information, in 
the hands of all of us.”’ 

Another type of publication the Conference is proud of, is that deal- 
ing with rural life songs. Throughout the centuries, agriculture has 
developed its own distinctive culture. However, since the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution and the alarming growth of urban populations, 
much of this rural culture has been lost in the United States. Rural 
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recreation today is borrowed from the cities, thus reflecting for the 
farmer, the urban way of life. The Conference feels that real rural 
culture voicing everyday rural living, has to be restored. A start was 
made in 1942, when the Conference published six rural life songs. 
Monsignor Ligutti gathered the songs in Europe in the summer of 
1939. On hig return to America, he had them translated. The songs 
were first used at the St. Cloud Convention in 1940.24 The enthusiasm 
with which they were received warranted their publication. The 
words of one of them, ‘‘March of Rural Youth’’, is given here to 
demonstrate their rural character. 


March of Rural Youth 


Come, come, come, the breezes blowing 

Tell us now is time for sowing. 

We are children of the soil, 

On the land we gaily toil 

Till the fields of golden grain are growing. 


We are of that favored band 
Who are living on the land 
Close to nature’s heart we rest 
Knowing we are truly blest. 
Purple fruit and grain of field 
In the most abundant yield 
Make secure the happy hours 
In this rural life of ours. 


Lands we’ll till and fields we’ll sow 
As the seasons come and go, 

Through the sunshine and the show’rs 
Partners in the mighty pow’rs. 

Proud and happy then are we, 

Rugged though our paths may be, 
Ever sterling, staunch of: soul, 

Lives of manliness our goal.® 


Hand in hand with the policy of restoring to the farmer his own 
culture, is the desire to give him also his own prayers. Not counting 
the prayer to St. Isidore, which will be treated later, the Conference 
has so far publicized two such rural prayers, one for the Christian 


24Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 
25Catholic Rural Life Songs, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, Des Moines, Iowa, 1942, p. 12. 
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farmer and the other for the rural family. The ‘‘Prayer of the 
Christian Farmer’? was composed by Father Joseph Ettel, St. 
Michael, Minnesota. It was edited by Archbishop Murray of St. Paul. 
It was publicly used by the Conference for the first time at the St. 
Cloud Convention in 1940.26 The prayer reads as follows: 


Prayer of the Christian Farmer 
O God, Source and Giver of all things, Who dost manifest 
Thy infinite majesty, power, and goodness in the earth 
about us, we give Thee honor and glory. 


For the sun and the rain, for the manifold fruits of our 
fields, for the increase of our herds and flocks, we thank 
Thee. For the enrichment of our souls with divine grace, we 
are grateful. 


Supreme Lord of the harvest, graciously accept us and the 
fruits of our toil, in union with Christ, Thy Son, as atone- 
ment for our sins, for the growth the Thy Church, for peace 
and charity in our homes, for the salvation of all. 

Amen?? 


The following prayer for the rural family was written by Mrs. 
Florence Hynes Willette, Delevan, Minnesota. She is a farm woman, 
mother of six children, Catholic poet of note, and a contributor te 
Land and Home. 


Prayer of a Rural Family 


Wise and compassionate God, accept this our prayer: 
Sheltered from storm and darkness, under this roof, 
This family kneels to adore Thee. 

For the day just past, 

For keeping us safely, body and soul, 

Now we most humbly thank Thee. 

For hilltops and verdure, 

For sunlight and wind and boundless space, 

For rain and the sky’s rich color, 

For boughs and blossoms and cold clean snow, 

We are eternally grateful. 

For birds, and beasts, 

For the good black earth and the seeds producing 


26Letter from Monsignor Ligutti to the author, April 9, 1947. 
27Green Bay Convention Program, 1946, p. 4, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The plenteous harvest; for the times without number 
When we have eaten of that same harvest, 
We thank Thee and bless Thee forever. 
Deliver us safely, if such be Thy will, 

From deluge and drought, 

From famine and war and disaster. 

Give us tomorrow, as yesterday and today, 
All things most needed for rightful living; 
And move our hearts that we may have sorrow 
For sinning against Thee. 

God of the hearth and the harvest, 

Thy children, here kneeling, adore Thee, 

Bless now our rest 

And cherish us safe till the morrow.?® 


The best piece of literature ever to come out of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference is the Manifesto on Rural Lrfe. Like all 
great works, it was not completed in a few months but its beginning 
goes back even beyond the three years it took to actually complete 
it. At the convention held in Des Moines in 1929, the need was felt 
for preparing a rather detailed statement on the aims and objectives 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Therefore, the Reso- 
lutions Committee consisting of Fathers John La Farge, 8.J., Philip 
Kiley, and Felix Pitt, was commissioned to prepare such a state- 
ment. They prepared it in the form of ten convention resolutions.?° 
But it was too lengthy to be published in full in any paper or maga- 
zine. Since it was never printed, even in pamphlet form, it received 
no publicity outside of the Conference. The idea of such a state- 
ment was again brought forward by Father Byrnes five years later, 
in a letter to Father Campbell, then President of the Conference. 
He suggested : 


Do you not think it would be well for our publicity 
Bureau to begin the preparation of another piece of litera- 
ture wherein the major elements in the Conference pro- 
eram would be exposed somewhat in detail? My thought 
is that some seven or eight men should prepare a paper deal- 
ing with one phase of our general platform, the whole to be 
tied together in an attractive booklet, not too large but at- 
tractively put together. I believe it would serve the inter- 


287 bid. 
290 fficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
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ests of the Conference, particularly with the bishops and 
some of the more important priests. This, also, is an effort 
to prepare the ground for whatever direct approach we 
might conclude to make.®° 
The subject was brought up at the Executive Committee meeting 
held in Des Moines in January, 1935, after which Father Byrnes 
prepared a tentative statement. But the suggestion never went be- 
yond that initial effort. 

The first definite steps toward the Manifesto on Rural Life were 
taken by the next President, Father Mulloy, at a pre-convention 
Executive Committee meeting held in Fargo, a few days before the 
regular Fargo Convention in 1936. He informed the members that 
a secular group was preparing a manifesto on agrarian problems 
in the United States and that it was essential for the Conference 
to do the same. He, therefore, proposed for consideration during the 
Board of Directors’ meeting the suggestion that the Chairman be 
permitted to call together a group of Catholic sociologists and econo- 
mists for the purpose of preparing such a statement.?! His sugges- 
tion was approved by all of the members and was accordingly brought 
before the Board of Directors at their first meeting on October 13, 
1936. There, the proposal was put in the form of a motion by Father 
MeNeill and seconded by Monsignor Ligutti. 

In accordance with the decision of the Board of Direct Father 
Mulloy canvassed prominent Catholic social thinkers in the United 
States. When he had secured enough volunteers to form a presenta- 
ble board, he called a meeting in St. Louis, April 138 and 14, 1937, 
where the Central Bureau of the Central Verein served as host.®? 
Those present were: The Most Reverend Bishops Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Karl Alter, Aloisius Muench, C. H. Winkelmann; Right Reverend 
Monsignor J. M. Wolfe; Reverends W. Howard Bishop, James A. 
Byrnes, J. M. Campbell, G. Estergaard, L. G. Ligutti, John LaFarge, 
S.J., Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Rudolph Schuler, Joseph Steinhauser, 
Louis N. Zirbes; Miss Dorothy Willmann, Messrs. Frank Bruce, 
Frederick P. Kenkel, and Joseph Matt.®8 


30Letter from Father Byrnes to Father Campbell, November 17, 
1934, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

31Minutes of the Executive Committee of the N.C.R.L.C. October 9, 
1936, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

82Letter from Bishop Muench to the invited participants, March 
10, 1987, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

383Manfesto on Rural Life, (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939), p. 73. 
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The introduction to the Annotations in the Manifesto on Rural Life 
explains the rest of the procedure: 

Out of this group committees were appointed to draw 
up statements on various phases of rural life. These state- 
ments furnished material for a tentative draft of a mani- 
festo, which was submitted to the participants of the St. 
Louis group for criticisms and suggestions. The tentative 
draft was revised and amended in accordance with sug- 
gestions and recommendations offered, and was submitted 
to the Executive Board of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference for further action. The Board suggested a Com- 
mittee composed of the Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, the Very Rev. Dr. Vincent J. Ryan, and 
the Very Rev. William T. Mulloy, both of the city of Fargo, 
to prepare a revision of the tentative draft so as to secure 
oreater uniformity of structure and style. 

This Committee held a series of meetings throughout 
the winter of 1937-38 and prepared a final redaction of 
the Manifesto for further consideration by the Executive 
Board of the Conference. In preparing this redaction oth- 
er authorities in the field of industrial or rural economies 
and sociology were consulted. Valuable comments and con- 
structive criticism were obtained from Rt. Rev. Msgrs. John 
O’Grady, Francis J. Haas, and John A. Ryan; the Revs. 
Urban Baer, Dr. George Johnson, Marcellus Leisen, O.S.B., 

A. McGowan, J. C. Rawe, S.J., A. M. Schwitalla, S.J., 
Mr. Francis Crowley, Mr. J. M. Sevenich, and Dr. O. E. 
Baker. 

At the National Convention of the Conference in Vin- 
cennes, September, 1938, after careful consideration and 
thorough discussion, the Manifesto was approved and or- 
dered to be published by the Board.*4 

It was deemed advisable to relegate annotations of facts, statistics, 
and references to agricultural literature to a special section of the 
book. Therefore, all of this material was placed in a separate sec- 
tion called the annotations. Many people contributed hours of labor 
to the drudgery of compiling the annotations. Father Vincent Ryan 
did most of the editing of the manuscript. The finished Mantfesto 
on Rural Life was published in time for the Spokane Convention in 
1939. It was immediately received with enthusiasm by Catholic and 
non-Catholic rural leaders. 


47 Dul.j) Dp. 13. 
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The Manifesto on Rural Infe presents the position of the Con- 
ference on these sixteen phases of rural life: family, ownership and 
tenancy, settlement, education, youth, culture, community, pastorate, 
expansion, health, social charity. labor, co-operatives, credit, taxa- 
tion, and agriculture in the economic organism. Its statements in 
reference to these factors of rural living are the most authoritative 
ever issued by any group on the same subject in the United States. 
It was favorably reviewed by both the Catholic and the secular press 
and it has become the ‘‘bible’’ for most of the farm organizations in 
the country. The Conference is justified in feeling proud of its 
achievement. 

Even the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, recognized the importance 
of the Manifesto on Rural Infe. In a letter to Bishop Vincent Ryan, 
then President of the Conference, Giuseppe Cardinal Pizzardo wrote: 

In my last audience with the Holy Father I had the 
honour of presenting to Him a copy of the Manifesto on 
your behalf. His Holiness, who has always followed with in- 
terest the work of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence expressed His pleasure at this new manifestation of 
the zeal and scholarship which inspire its activities. The 
Holy Father realized immediately the important nature of 
the Manifesto which is a real manual of Christian Doctrine 
on rural life, dealing in a scientific manner with the vari- 
ous religious, social and economic problems of rural life 
considered in itself and in its relations with town and in- 
dustrial life.%5 

The accomplishment of the array of printed materials in the Con- 
ference looms more significantly when we remember that all of the 
contributors are but part-time workers of the Crusade. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is the only member devoting all of his time to the 
movement. For the others, the work of the Conference comes after oth- 
er obligations have been taken care of. With this in mind, we can say 
that the publications of the Conference are an achievement of which 
it can be proud. 


%5Letter from Giusseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, to Most Reverend Vin- 
eent Ryan, April 26, 1940, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHAPTER X 
VICTORIES 


... the land rs a kind of nursery which supplies men, 
sound in soul and body, for all occupations, for the 
Church, and for the State. 

Pius XII (November 15, 1946) 


As has already been noted, the four working aims of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference are: to help spiritually underprivi- 
leged Catholics living on the land, to urge Catholics now on the land 
to remain there, to increase the number of Catholics living on the 
land, and to convert non-Catholies living on the land. But since the 
Conference is simply a propaganda organization, it is neither 
equipped with the personnel nor the finances necessary to directly 
accomplish any of its aims. It is limited in its work to convincing 
individuals and organizations of the importance of the four aims, 
showing how the goal can be accomplished, and offering counsel af- 
ter a project has been undertaken. In some instances it has been 
able to offer financial assistance as in the ease of the religious vaca- 
tion schools. But the main point to be clarified is that the actual 
work is done either by individual members of the Conference working 
as individuals, or by others who have eaught the spirit of the Cru- 
sade. Therefore, any undertaking that has been started as a result 
of the propaganda of the Conference can be counted as a victory 
for the Crusade even though the organization limited its support 
to only a public approval of the project. From this viewpoint, there- 
fore, Religious Vacation Schools, Religious Correspondence Courses, 
Lapeer Experiment, Granger, Queen Acres, Glenmary Missioners, 
Rural Life Schools and Institutes, Farmers’ Retreats, Rural Up- 
lifters, St. Mary’s College, Catholic Institutional Co-operative, West- 
phalia, Assumption, and the influence of the Crusade on other rural 
organizations and the government shall be treated as victories for 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


The original idea of the Catholic religious vacation school is often 
attributed erroneously to Father Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri. He conceived the idea anew and popularized 
it to such an extent that it soon spread over the United States. But 
such schools had been conducted before he began his work in Lane 
County, Oregon, in 1921. This fact, however, does not detract from 
the glory that is rightfully his for bringing this type of religious 
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instruction to thousands of Catholic children, anymore than the fact 
that others visited .America before Columbus, lessens the glory of 
the ‘‘founder’’ who opened the new world to the people of Europe. 
When Bishop Mulloy was a seminarian in 1912, he spent his sum- 
mer vacations conducting religious vacation schools! Father A. 
Grootaers opened such a school in 1904, at St. Joseph of the Valley 
Church, west of Leavenworth, Kansas.? Other examples could be cited, 
but the above are sufficient to indicate that such schools existed prior 
to 1921. But these examples were isolated cases. The system was not 
put into general use until Father O’Hara experimented with it in 
1921, and spread the idea through the columns of St. Is:dore’s Plow, 
the Rural Life Bureau, and the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


In the survey which Father O’Hara completed in 1919, in prep- 
aration for the paper read at the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in 1921, he discovered that there were 10,000 Catho- 
lic parishes and missions without schools. He set himself to the 
task of finding ways and means of bringing religious instruction to 
the children of these parishes and missions. Sunday school was not 


enough. A regular school with all day sessions would have to be es- 
tablished. In his youth, Father O’Hara had become acquainted with 
religious vacation schools conducted by the Lutherans in his home 
state of Minnesota. To him, this was the solution. In his paper, he 
proposed the formation of such schools to the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association. In the meantime, he had been made pastor of 
Eugene, Oregon, and Director of the Rural Life Bureau and, there- 
fore, had at his disposal facilities enabling him to undertake the 
project himself. While he was working out the details of the system, 
he inaugurated Sunday school classes at his three missions of Cottage 
Grove, Springfield, and Junction City, all in Lane County, Oregon. 
In the summer of 1921 he was ready to start. On June 9, two Sis- 
ters of the Holy Names left Eugene for Cottage Grove. Two others 
opened a school at Junction City, where they held classes in the 
morning and moved to Springfield for classes in the afternoon. 
These three schools had a faculty of four Sisters and a total enroll- 
ment of 47 students. The classes, held in the church, began at 9:00 
A.M. and ended at 2:30 P.M. The curriculum ineluded Catechism, 


1Personal interview with Bishop Mulloy, September, 1945. 


2Leo M. Herken, ‘‘ Religious Vacation Schools,’’ Unpublished manu- 
script, Confraternity files, Washington, D.C., no date. 
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Bible History, sacred music, Mass prayers, and studies taken from 
the New Testament.’ 

Enthused over the success of his venture, it was natural for Father 
O’Hara to discuss the project at the first convention of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference held in St. Louis in 1923. As a 
result of the publicity, many of the delegates put the plan into 
practice in their own parishes. None of them, however, entered into 
it with the same breadth and scope as Father George Hildner. He 
was not satisfied with just establishing a school in his own parish. 
He organized ten of them in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. In order 
to relieve the parishes of the financial burden of these schools, he 
got the Inter-Unit of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade to spon- 
sor them. Under this arrangement, the ten schools, with a total faculty 
of twenty-nine teachers, handled over six hundred students. 

At the Milwaukee Convention in 1924, Father Hildner read a 
paper in which he described this first diocesan-wide venture in relig- 
ious vacation schools. The description engendered the interest of 
two people destined to expand the project. Father Joseph Barbian, 
Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, adopted 
the plan for his own rural parishes. He thereby added impetus to 
the St. Louis plan of diocesan rather than parish sponsored schools. 
His initiative also started the trend of putting these schools under 
the direction of the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. Miss Mar- 
garet Lynch, Assistant Director of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, and a guest at the convention, chose the religious vacation 
schools as a project for her organization. 

Miss Lynch, having been born and reared on a farm where she 
had no opportunities for a Catholic parochial education, immediate- 
ly recognized the value of the religious vacation schools. She asked 
Father O’Hara to give her the responsibility of organizing sectional 
programs for the rural women at the national conventions of the 
Conference. With the aid of the local councils of her organization, 
she was very successful in these endeavors. The local councils, how- 
ever, adopted as their most favored projects the founding and the 
maintaining of religious vacation schools. 

Since the education of children is more the task of women than 
of men, the movement really began to grow under their direction. 
They never missed an opportunity for spreading the idea. One typi- 
eal example happened when a priest, whose name Miss Lynch is no 


8Personal interview with Bishop O’Hara, June, 1945, and Louis 
H. Sohler, ‘‘History of Religious Vacation Schools,’? Unpublished 
manuscript, Confraternity files, Washington, D.C. 
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longer sure of, took a number of his altar boys for a trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. On the way home, motor trouble developed and the 
ear could not be fixed until the following day. The Catholic mechanic 
solved the plight of the travellers by phoning Misses Agnes Regan 
and Margaret Lynch, then on the faculty of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service. The women found lodgings for the priest 
and the boys. After dinner, when the rural priest started talking 
‘‘shop,’’ he told the women his difficulties in trying to train his 
youth without the facilities of a parochial school. The women told 
him of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, its program 
of religious vacation schools, and immediately offered to start such 
schools for him. Consequently, once a week, two car-loads of volun- 
teer women drove twenty miles to conduct classes at five different 
churches. They soon discovered that the parents knew less religion 
than the children. Therefore, under the guise of having the mothers 
help the students, mothers were invited to sit next to their children 
during the classes. The plan resulted in many conversions and re- 
turns to the faith. The women maintained this particular project 
for three years. Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, then placed it under the direction of the Diocesan Clergy. 

It is interesting to note that one of the students of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, who was assigned to Miss Lynch 
for field work, was Miss Miriam Marks. She later became, and still 
is, the Field Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the organization that now has the full direction of the religious va- 
cation schools.4 

There were many difficulties that had to be overcome before the 
movement could become successful. Before a school could be estab- 
lished in a diocese, permission from the bishop had to be obtained. 
In some eases this was difficult to get, since a few of the prelates 
resented the fact that a young priest, such as Father O’Hara, should 
presume to dictate to the head of a diocese as to the method of im- 
parting religious instruction. But once the success of the schools was 
demonstrated, most bishops not only permitted the establishment of 
the schools but earnestly petitioned the Conference to sponsor them 
in their dioceses. 

The antipathy of older priests, who looked on the schools as a 
slur upon the old-fashioned Sunday School, and as an unweleomed 
innovation to a long established routine of living, also had to be 
broken down. One of the many such eases encountered by Father 
Arthur Luckey in the diocese of Salina, Kansas, is amusing. He 


4Letter from Miss Lynch to the author, November 30, 1945. 
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had established an experimental religious vacation school in a little 
town. The required written report surprised Father Luckey, who 
as Superintendent of Schools for the diocese also had charge of the 
vacation schools. It stated that the pastor was glad the school was 
over and that he hoped he would never have to conduct another one. 
The children had tormented the housekeeper’s cat to such an extent 
that it had run away, with the result that the housekeeper threatened 
to resign. To a bachelor in a small town, that was a catastrophe. In 
time, when the conducting of religious vacation schools was made 
obligatory by many bishops, the schools managed to fit into the 
routine of ‘daily life. 


Another difficulty faced by the schools, was securing properly 
trained teachers. Although teaching Sisters were the logical choice, 
their Superiors had to be shown that the results obtained far out- 
weighed the necessary breaking of tradition which did not allow the 
Sisters to reside outside of the convent. The schools were conducted 
in towns that had no parochial school and, therefore, no convent 
of teaching Sisters. Consequently, the Sisters would have to reside in 
private homes or make-shift dwellings for the summer. 

While the tradition was gradually being broken, the schools were 
taught by seminarians, Catholic public school teachers, and especially 
by Diocesan Councils of the National Council of Catholic Women. Since 
retreats and summer schools still prevent many teaching Sisters from 
taking part in the religious vacation school movement, some of the 
schools are still being taught by the laity. 

As in all such work, money was likewise a problem. The support 
of the teachers, procurement of holy pictures, purchasing of text- 
books, and other incidentals were a serious obstacle in many of the 
poorer dioceses. Therefore, the American Board of Catholic Mis- 
sions granted a sum of money to the Conference each year for the 
establishment of religious vacation schools in parishes that could 
not afford them. Even today, when the Conference no longer has 
the direction of the schools, it still maintains a reserve fund for the 
establishment of schools in poor parishes.® 

In the course of time, it was agreed that a special text would have 
to be prepared to meet the peculiar needs of religious vacation schools. 
A committee, under the direction of Monsignor Wolfe, Superintendent 
of Schools for the Archdiocese of Dubuque, was appointed by the 
Conference in 1929 to ascertain, by means of a questionnaire, the 


5Personal interview with Father Luckey, June, 1945. 
6Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 246. 
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needs of such schools. At the same time, Father Felix Pitt, Super- 
intendent of Schools for the Diocese of Louisville, was instructed 
to prepare a tentative text to be ready for distribution in February, 
1930.7 When the results were tabulated, Father Leon McNeill was 
appointed editor of the committee consisting of Fathers Leroy Calla- 
han, Aloysius Heeg, 8.J., and Felix Pitt, with instructions to pre- 
pare the text. It was ready for use by the summer of 1931. Father 
MeNeill, with the aid of a new committee made up of Confraternity 
workers, immediately prepared a 1932 edition which was also a 
teacher’s manual. In 1933, with the help of still another committee, 
he prepared a revised edition of the Manual of Religious Vacation 
Schools. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference paid for the 
printing of the Manuals and then turned them over to the Rural Life 
Bureau for distribution. The profits obtained from their sale sup- 
ported in a large measure the activities of the Bureau. When the 
National Office for the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was es- 
tablished, the Manuals were transferred to it.® 

The promotion of the religious vacation school movement was the 
most important aspect of the program of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference until 1930. In that year, the Conference made its 
first contact with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Since the 
main reason for the existence of the Confraternity is the teaching of 
religion, this organization gradually took over the direction of the 
religious vacation school movement. The transfer was formally made 
at the Rochester Convention in 1935. From that time on, agencies 
that had been connected with the movement and had no connection 
with the Confraternity, withdrew from the work and devoted their 
energies to other phases of Catholic Action. 

The growth of the religious vacation school movement in the United 
States has been almost unbelievable. From three in 1921 with an 
enrollment of 47, they have grown to 8,000 in 1945 with an enroll- 
ment of over 700,000. These resuits are but one remarkable example 
of the efforts of the Crusaders to accomplish one of their four aims: 
aid to the spiritually underprivileged Catholies living on the land. 
It is a victory they did not expect to win so quickly. 


‘Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Iowa, p. 40. 

8Statement prepared by the Secretary of the Rural Life Bureau 
for Father Schmiedeler, August 4, 1931, N.C.W.C. files, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

®*Memorandum from Father Schmiedeler to Monsignor Ready, 
March 10, 1937, N.C.W.C. files, Washington, D.C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


In teaching religion to rural Catholics, the religious vacation 
school is only a partial answer. It does not reach the Catholics living 
in areas which are forty or fifty miles from the nearest Catholic 
center. The only way to reach these remote families, and prepare 
them for the reception of the Sacraments, is through religious cor- 
respondence courses. The idea originated at the turn of the twentieth — 
century with Monsignor Victor Day of Helena, Montana. Since his 
nieces and nephews lived in a remote area in Alberta, Canada, they 
had no way of receiving instructions for the reception of Holy Com- 
munion. He, therefore, prepared a course, which he taught them 
by mail. At the retreat of the Clergy for the Diocese of Helena in 1921, 
the Bishop, Most Reverend John P. Carroll, revived the idea and 
brough it before the priests for discussion. The results were that 
Monsignor Day was requested to dust off the twenty-year-old manu- 
seript and prepare it for distribution. Within three months, 1000 
copies of the First Communion Series were printed and distributed.?° 

Father O’Hara knew Monsignor Day and encouraged him to en- 
large the program by adding new courses. Accordingly, within the 
next few years, three more courses were prepared. They were de- 
voted to the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, and the Commandments. 
But the results were not too encouraging. The courses called for a 
regular teaching routine, and few priests considered the correction 
of papers as part of their vocation. It was hard for them to meet 
the weekly dead line of the United States mail. Therefore, before 
the use of the courses could become widespread, a center had to be 
found which was willing to handle the drudgery of the work involved. 
In time, many convents and seminaries established such centers. 

Monsignor Day had enlarged his program at the time when Father 
Schiltz replaced Father O’Hara as Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference. He feared that the new official might not foster the courses 
as energetically as had Father O’Hara. Therefore, to forestall a 
financial loss, Monsignor Day persuaded Father O’Hara to bring 
the sale of the courses into the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference by having the Rural Life Bureau formally adopt them. The 
responsibility for the courses was later transferred to the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine along with the direction of the Re- 
ligious Vacation Schools. 

Monsignor Victor Day, like all rural Crusaders, did his work un- 
heralded and for the most part, unrepaid. Toward the end, he became 


Catholic Rural Infe, July, 1925, p. 5. 
Personal interview with Bishop O’Hara, August, 1944. 
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discouraged with the work. Since he tried to put the courses into 
the hands of rural families at cost, the American penchant for samples 
lost for him several hundred dollars of his own meager resources. 
He is now dead, but remains unknown or forgotten by the thousands 
of people he has aided through his pioneering efforts in this field 
of religious education. 


The process of conducting the religious correspondence courses 
was simple. One lesson a week was sent to the student. The pupil, 
with or without the help of parents or friends, read the subject mat- 
ter, studied the enclosed pictures, answered the required questions, 
and returned the sheet to the sender. The work was corrected and re- 
turned with the next week’s lesson. The student filed the finished 
lessons in a folder furnished for the purpose, and at the end of the 
course was awarded a diploma, if such was merited. The number of 
lessons per course varied and the price of each course to the in- 
structor ranged from fifty-five cents to one dollar and a quarter, de- 
pending on the number of lessons. The only other charge for the 
student was the postage.!2 

Since Monsignor Victor Day’s first venture went into effect, 
other similar courses have been developed and both his and the new 
ones are still in widespread use today. One of these deserves special 
mention. It is the series of courses for adults prepared by Father 
Lester Fallon, C.M. of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. Within 
six years he had established twenty-three centers for the handling 
of the courses. When the United States started its selective service 
in preparation for World War II, he wrote to Catholic chaplains and 
offered to instruct interested soldiers by means of correspondence. 
By September, 1948, he had 10,000 service men on the rolls and was 
receiving an average of 800 applications a month.!8 

The religious correspondence courses are a glorious chapter in 
the educational role of the Church, but they are by their very na- 
ture only temporary. As Catholic rural parishes grow, and permanent 
schools, or at least religious vacation schools are established, the im- 
portance of instruction by mail dwindles. But, on the other hand, 
they are at present taking on a phase that was unforseen at the 
outset. Many people, outside of the Catholic Church, liked this im- 
personal method of receiving information about the Church. It has 
resulted in many conversions. In this way the courses are making 


12 Advertising material for religious correspondence courses, Con- 
fraternity files, Washington, D.C. 

13Leon McNeill, ‘‘Religious Correspondence Courses,’’ Unpublished 
manuscript, Confraternity files, Washington, D.C. 
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the Church better understood in rural America, the area in which 
she has always met with the most stubborn bigotry and ignorance. 


THE LAPEER EXPERIMENT 


Reverend Francis C. Kelley had been appointed to the parish of 
Lapeer, Michigan, in October, 1893. In 1905, he founded the Church 
Extension Society and the next year moved to Chicago. Lapeer was 
put in charge of two successive priests. In 1923, Father Kelley re- 
ceived word that the pastor in Lapeer intended to sell the large rec- 
tory and build a smaller one in order to try to meet expenses. This 
gave Eather Kelley an opportunity to put into effect an idea with 
which he had been toying for some years. The Church in America 
never has had sufficient personnel to go out to get converts. All she 
could ever do was to try to keep Catholics from leaving the Faith 
and in this she has not always been too successful. When one priest 
had to handle a parish and a number of missions, there was always a 
portion of the families drifting away from the Church. Why not 
then, thought Father Kelley, assign a number of priests to a run- 
down parish to see what they could do with restoring it to a flourish- 
ing condition? Lapeer offered ideal settings for such an experiment. 
The parish was thirty miles long and twenty-eight miles wide and 
had two missions. The Church at Lapeer was large and in good con- 
dition and the two missions, one at Imlay City and the other at 
Davison, had new churches. In the whole district there were less 
than two hundred families attending church regularly. Father Kelley 
spoke to Bishop Gallagher of Detroit and got his permission to pro- 
ceed with the plan. The experiment was formally inaugurated on 
November 1, 1923, by the Catholic Church Extension Society, just 
one week before the founding of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. The first President of the Conference, Father Thomas 
Carey, was placed in charge of the experiment. He was given three 
priests to work with him. They were Fathers Rupert A. Dakoske, 
John J. Ording, and John B. Parker. In addition to the two regular 
missions, Allenton, Oxford, Romeo, Orion, and the Michigan Home 
and Training School for the mentally defective, were added to the 
parish. any 

The plan worked as follows. The rectory at St. Philip Neri’s Church 
in Lapeer, served as headquarters and each of the priests was there 
furnished with room and board. The procedure, as outlined by Father 
Kelley, provided for Sunday Mass in each of the missions and two 
Masses at Lapeer. Week-day Masses were offered at the principal 
missions on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved in all of the missions when the 
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priests were on duty. The priests remained at their missions from 
Saturday noon until Thursday noon, when they returned to the mis- 
sion center at Lapeer. At the rectory, their written reports on their 
activities were followed by a round table discussion on the week’s 
work and experiences. Every Catholic family in the area had to be 
visited three times every year. Catechism classes for both children and 
adults who needed it, had to be held at each mission or carried 
on through religious correspondence courses. 

What were the results of the experiment? Before the Consolidated 
Parish Plan, as it was sometimes called, was put into effect, the parish 
at Lapeer and its missions could hardly support one priest and he 
was about to sell property to keep the plant going. But after one 
year, the area was supporting not one priest but four. A partial 
comparison of the first and the third annual report tells the rest 
of the success story. 


Sunday Weekday Instruction 
Mass Mass Communions Children Adults 
First Report 46,227 6,493 8,979 6,339 2,142 
Third Report 74,079 10,203 22,445 10,729 339 


In addition to the above, the three-year period showed there had 
been 217 baptisms, 40 conversions, 257 First Communions, 209 con- 
firmations, 82 marriages, and 62 deaths.14 

In a few years, the languishing parish of Lapeer was not only 
restored, but Imlay City, Davison, and Romeo were made separate 
parishes and the consolidated parish of Lapeer ceased to exist. The 
experiment came to an end because its goal had been achieved. The 
Lapeer Plan proved two things; a run-down parish can be restored, 
and there are unlimited possibilities when sufficient personnel is 
put to work under a well organized plan. The success of Lapeer is only 
a partial justification for the word ‘‘Extension’’ in the name of the 
organization that sponsored it. The experiment is listed here as a 
victory for the National Catholic Rural Life Conference because 
the pastor, Father Thomas Carey, was also President of the Con- 
ference. He drew much of his inspiration and many of his ideas from 
the deliberations held at the annual conventions. 


GRANGER 
Monsignor Luigi Ligutti was pastor of the little town of Granger, 
Iowa. Near Granger, and attached to his parish of Assumption as 
missions, were a number of coal mining camps. In those communities 


M4Tetter from Bishop Kelley to Father Burke, C.S.P., May 24, 1923, 
N.C.W.C. files, Washington, D.C.; and the 1924, 1925, and 1926 
annual reports of Lapeer, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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of unpainted shacks, strung along each side of two ruts twisting 
through Iowa mud, the pastor encountered the usual problems of 
eamp life; poverty, filth, drunkenness, brawls, immorality, and 
juvenile delinquency. To this was added the difficulties of mixed 
nationalities, company-owned houses and stores, and an abnormal 
amount of leisure time, resulting from the fact that the miners worked 
from only eighty to one hundred and fifty days a year. To a rural 
Crusader, the best solution was to put each family in a home on a 
little plot of land which it could eventually own, and where leisure 
hours could be used in raising food for the family. Such a project 
would also solve the unsanitary, crowded, living conditions; make 
the wage-earner partially independent of temporary unemployment 
and cut down the immorality and juvenile delinquency that goes 
with poverty, crowding, and idleness. 


Hope for the establishment of such a community came on June 
16, 1933, when the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed 
by the 78rd Congress. The Act set aside $25,000,000 for loans to 
establish homesteads. This was administered by the Subsistence Home- 
stead Division of the National Industrial Recovery Act under the 
direction of the Department of the Interior. For his project, Mon- 
sisnor Ligutti had selected a tract of land which was within one 
mile of the town of Granger and was included in its school district. 
All he had to do to make it a reality was to secure the approval of 
the officials in Washington. The country pastor was ably assisted 
in his negotiations by Father Howard Bishop, President of the 
Conference, then residing at Clarksville, Maryland.!® Monsignor 
Ligutti mailed his first petition on December 15, 1938, and received 
the official approval on March 4, 1934.17 

Once prepared for action, he was temporarily stopped by his 
inability to purchase the land he desired. It was owned by an in- 
surance company which refused to sell. Father Louis Zirbes, the 
Treasurer of the Conference and known as ‘‘the Chaplain of the 
American Banker’s Association,’’ heard of the difficulty and used 
his influence to secure the land.!8 The purchase was completed on 
November 10, 1934. The 223.93 acres were then surveyed for 2.25 
miles of road and fifty homesteads. Houses were erected and the 
families moved in on December 15, 1935.19 


15Tigutti and Rawe, op. cit., p. 322. 

16Pergonal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 
MTjigutti and Rawe, op. cit., p. 332. 

18Pergonal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 
197 igutti and Rawe, op. cit., p. 333. 
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The houses built are frame buildings of several different styles, 
containing from four to six rooms each. Each house is equipped with 
electricity, indoor plumbing, basement, and furnace. Each homestead 
has its individual well. The land assigned to each family averages 
4.02 aeres, the largest being 8.65 acres while the smallest is 2.32 acres. 
Each homestead has either a combination garage and chicken shed 
or a small barn.?° 

These homesteads were not gifts to the people. The land was pur- 
chased and the houses were built with government money and the 
project was put under the supervision of a government official. 
The property was turned over to the homesteaders on a thirty year 
first mortgage with an interest rate of 3%. The cost of the land, the 
house, and the administration of the project, brought the average cost 
to $4,000.00 while the average monthly payment to the government 
amounted to $14.75. As long as the Federal government held the 
title to the land and the houses, no taxes were paid to local taxing 
agencies. As soon as the individual family secured title, the property 
became taxable. According to the plan, the people had until 1965 to 
pay off the mortgage, with an option to pay sooner if they desired.?! 
On the tenth anniversary of the project, December 15, 1945, twenty- 
eight of the fifty families became full owners of their property.?? 
Two years later ten more were added to the list.?3 

The man responsible for the idea and the actual success of the 
venture, was Monsignor Ligutti. But the project was not the work 
of the Catholic Church, since it was always under the supervision 
of the Federal government. No attempt was made to make it sec- 
tarian but since most of the people in the area were Italian or Croa- 
tians, it was natural that two-thirds of the families were Catholic. 

The Granger Homesteads prove one thing; the poor, if they are 
furnished the proper leadership, can be taught to help themselves. 
Left to themselves, the fifty homesteaders were a social liability, 
but under the leadership of their pastor, they became a social asset 
to the community. Home ownership and its consequent stability and 
independence have given the families a new outlook and have proven 
to the world that vice, filth, and indolence are not inherent in the 
poor, but are the results of a black future whose only vista is con- 
tinued poverty and lack of opportunity. 


20Granger’s Fifth Anniversary Folder, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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22Personal interview with Father Gorman, August, 1945. 

*3Letter from Father Gorman.to the author, July 24, 1947. 
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Some sociologists claim that homesteading is not the answer, and, as 
proof of their contention, point to the fact that few of the children of 
the homesteaders intend to remain on the homesteads. Such a fact 
proves the success rather than the failure of the plan. The Granger 
Homesteads were started to give the low-income-bracket miners a new 
start in life. The food they raised supplemented the family income, 
enabling them to spend more money on the education and develop- 
ment of their children. If the children remain on the homesteads they 
ean look for nothing better than coal mining. But their education 
gave them the opportunity to rise to something higher. Many of 
them intend to go in for agriculture, while others, who want to seek 
their living in industry, realizing the advantages of homesteading, 
state their intentions to carry it on wherever they may eventually 
locate. Homesteading furnished them the ladder with which to climb 
to independence. The same means used elsewhere will enable them 
to keep climbing. 

Visitors to Granger often confuse the educational system with 
the Homesteads. There is no connection, except that the children 
of the homesteaders attend the school in Granger. The fifty home- 
steading families form a little community of their own without benefit 
of school, church, or places of business. For all of these services they 
depend on the town of Granger, one mile away. In the town, Mon- 
signor Ligutti built a parochial elementary and secondary school. In 
the course of years, the Pastor, the Sisters, and the Assistant Pastor, 
Father John Gorman, worked out a special curriculum adapted to the 
special needs of the students of the area. 

The need of a special curriculum grew out of a problem that 
faced not only Granger but most of the rural high schools in the 
country. Assumption High School is conducted for the students of the 
town, the homesteads, and the surrounding farm area. With the 
enrollment of such diverse elements, the faculty was faced with the 
dilemma of conducting accredited courses for those wishing to go on 
to college and at the same time giving the rest of the students a 
practical training for rural living. The difficulty was finally solved 
by giving all of the students a regular accredited schedule for the 
first two years. At the end of that time they had to decide whether 
they wanted to continue with college preparation or take practical 
courses which would both prepare them for making a living with 
their hands and permit them to live a fuller rural life. Students 
desiring a college degree, continued with the regular accredited 
courses for the next two years. The other students shifted to shop, 
handicrafts, and agricultural courses. These courses, geared to the 
practical things of a work-a-day life and to the arts and crafts enabl- 
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ing the student to make homelife more pleasant and economical, 
stressed subsistence farming as a way of life. The boys were taught 
wood working, metal working, mechanics, principles of building, and 
in general, any skill that would be useful on a farm. The girls were 
instructed in home economics, spinning, weaving, dress making, 
design, and other crafts necessary for a full and independent farm 
life.24 These youth graduate without a full classical education but are 
prepared to enter life independent of many of the services that have 
a lien on urban purses. 

In 1941, when Monsignor Ligutti moved to Des Moines, his Assist- 
ant, Father Gorman, was made pastor of Granger and Administra- 
tor of the Homesteads. Father Gorman also taught the practical 
courses in the curriculum. The continued success of the Homesteads 
and the educational program is the result of the leadership and hard 
work of Father Gorman. To an apprenticeship, under Monsignor 
Ligutti, in the theory of the project, Father Gorman has added years 
of practice and self mastery of the practical side of the Homesteads 
and the courses. His success as the present Administrator is almost 
as great a contribution to rural welfare as the conception of the or- 
iginal idea. 

The Granger Homesteads have rehabilitated fifty families by en- 
abling them to obtain productive property of their own. The practi- 
eal education now being given the children from those homes, as 
well as the other students, is one of the initial steps toward a reha- 
bilitation of rural education. Faculties, text-books, and projects in- 
doctrinated with urban viewpoints have no place in rural schools. A 
farmer once told Monsignor Ligutti that the only way he managed 
to keep his children on the farm was by taking them out of the 
Catholic school in the fifth grade. Rural children cannot be expected 
to stay on the land if they are trained for an urban way of life. 
Granger is leading the way in rural training for rural living. It is 
the hope of the Conference that others will follow. 


QUEEN ACRES 


The Granger Homesteads are the result of a government project. 
Queen Acres Homesteads are proof that the same thing can be done 
by a determined priest and a co-operating parish. Father Joseph Ur- 
bain, Rural Life Director for the Archdiocese of Cincinnati and 
Pastor of the Queen of Peace Mission Church at Millville, Ohio, 
is responsible for the project. Since the church property was bound- 
ed on one side by the village of Millville and on the other three 
sides by farms and was only three miles from the industrial city of 
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Hamilton and twenty-five miles from Cincinnati, it was ideally 
located for homesteading. Accordingly, in 1941, Father Urbain, in 
the name of the parish, bought one hundred and sixty acres of ad- 
joining land. It was purchased with money borrowed on a long term 
loan from the Archbishop of Cincinnati, the Most Reverend John 
T. MeNicholas, O.P. 

The land was prepared for homesteading. Lots were laid out in 
tracts ranging from one half acre to three acres, each having at least 
a one hundred foot road frontage. Connecting roadways, eurbing, and 
gutters are being put in as part of the project at no additional cost to 
the homesteaders. Water is supplied by individual wells and pres- 
sure pumps. Electricity and telephone service are available. The 
price of the lots starts at three hundred and fifty dollars. Any type 
of house that meets with the approval of the planning committee 
may be built. 

Edueational facilities are supplied by a modern, centralized, sec- 
ondary public school in Millville. Free bus transportation is furn- 
ished. The parish has erected a Catholic parochial school. Hamilton 
and Cincinnati offer all types and levels of education. 

An educational program, geared for the inexperienced city dwellers 
settling on the project, is now being developed. The Millville school 
includes in its curriculum courses in practical agriculture and home- 
making. The parish furnishes a free lending library of helpful books 
and literature. Adult study clubs have been formed. The county 
agent and the agricultural instructors in the local school work in 
close co-operation with the homesteaders.”° 

In Queen Acres Homesteads, Father Urbain, is really going back 
to the original plan of Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Spalding. 
Since only young married couples are accepted on the project, he 
is building a Catholic parish and community. For years the custom 
in the Catholic Church has been to establish a mission in an area 
after a community has been built. Father Urbain’s reversal of the 
procedure enables him to blueprint the type of parish and com- 
munity he wants. Archbishop Ireland’s colonization scheme might 
not be practical today, but Father Urbain’s adaptation of it is not 
only practical, its success and multiplication is imperative if the 
Catholic Church is to be successful in establishing herself on the land. 


GLENMARY MISSIONERS 
(Home Missioners of America) 


Another victory which drew its inspiration from the work of the 
Conference and was brought to fruition by one of the most ardent 
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Crusaders, was the formation of the Glenmary Missioners by Father 
Howard Bishop. Because of the bigotry evidenced in the Alfred Smith- 
Herbert Hoover presidential campaign in 1928, Father Bishop ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to Catholic leaders in the United States ask- 
ing for suggestions on combating bigotry and bringing more con- 
verts into the Church. With the replies as a basis, Father Bishop pre- 
pared a paper for the Lansing Convention in 1929. Long after the 
meeting was over, the problem still worried him. His survey showed 
that the Church in the United States had a mission field as great 
as those in many heathen lands. But unlike the foreign missions, 
she had no mission society to care for them. The only solution, there- 
fore, was to start an organization of priests devoted to the conver- 
sion of the millions of non-Catholies in the United States. Since the 
Paulist Fathers had already been founded to work for conversions 
among the urban people, the new society, like the Trinitarians, 
should devote its efforts to rural missions, the real reservoir of urban 
population. 

Father Bishop’s Ordinary, Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, urged him to put his proposed plan in writing and to invite 
discussion on it. Accordingly, he circulated a mimeographed copy 
among his friends. He then published his ideas in the April, 1936, 
issue of The Ecclesiastical Review and had reprints of the article 
made for distribution. In it he outlined the crystallization of seven 
years of thought on the subject and laid down the main lines of the 
organization that he started the following year. 

The new society would be an organization of diocesan priests de- 
voted in general to the conversion of non-Catholics in the United 
States but in particular to the non-Catholies of rural America. When 
an opportune moment arrived, co-operating communities of Brothers 
and Sisters would be started. As soon as property could be acquired, 
a Motherhouse would be erected which would serve as a home for 
the members while not on missions and as a novitiate and seminary 
for the preparation of profession. There, the young aspirants would 
be trained in the special missionary techniques adapted to the needs 
of rural areas. All Priests, Brothers, and Sisters working in the mis- 
sions, would be required to return to the Motherhouse for at least 
two weeks each year to renew contacts with superiors and fellow 
members and thereby profit by the experience of others and guard 
against lonesomeness, fatigue, and discouragement. 

After the Society would have been invited into a diocese, the 
Superior of the Congregation would ask that a mission territory be 
assigned to it. The area would have to be predominantly non-Catho- 
lic and have in it a rural parish that would be far enough away from 
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any other Catholic church to avoid a conflict of jurisdiction with 
the other pastor. Two priests would be assigned to the parish and 
use it as a year-round base for operations. Some time during the 
year, two other priests equipped with a tent, portable altar, and 
portable organ would visit the region. After consultation with the 
two who had been working in the area during the previous year, 
they would decide on four or five scattered locations in the district 
which were beyond the sphere of Catholic influence and there for 
two weeks hold a ‘‘revival.’? The program would consist of morning 
Mass and evening services daily. During the day the priests would 
carry on a systematic visitation of the families of the region. During 
the period, a record would be kept of the names and addresses of 
the persons showing any amount of interest and a follow-up pro- 
gram of literature would be carried on from the base parish. The 
procedure would be repeated from year to year until enough conver- 
sions would be made to justify the erection of mission churches. In 
the meantime, with the aid of the Catholic Evidence Guild and the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the base parish would be re- 
ealling fallen-away Catholics and working for the conversions of 
the non-Catholics in the region. As soon as possible, a convent would 
be erected for the Sisters, who by parish-visiting, religious vacation 
schools, and other methods would supplement the work of the priests. 
As soon as the base parish would be in a flourishing condition and 
a number of missions had been founded, the area would be returned to 
the Bishop of the diocese for assignment to the diocesan clergy and 
a new frontier would be sought by the missionaries.?¢ 

The Most Reverend John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
einnati invited Father Bishop to start his new society in the Cincin- 
nati area. Accordingly, Father Bishop came to Cincinnati in the 
summer of 1937. While laying the ground work of his organization, 
he acted as pastor of a little country church. An actual start was 
made in 1939 when, with the help of three seminarians and Father 
Raphael A. Sourd, the first priest to join and now the Assistant Su- 
perior, Father Bishop conducted an out-door preaching campaign 
in priestless Adams County, Ohio. In 1940, a farm was purchased at 
Glendale, Ohio. The renovated farm house is now the headquarters 
for the Sisters while a new structure is the Motherhouse for the 
Priests and Brothers. 

The Society is still in the process of formation. In the summer 
of 1946, it had seventeen Priests, twelve Sisters, seven Sister-Aspir- 
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ants, four Brothers, two Brother-Aspirants, and twenty-five students 
for the priesthood. The organization has charge of five mission areas 
averaging four counties to the area. The latest mission field assigned 
to the Glenmary Missioners is Norton, Virginia. There the missionaries 
have charge of five counties with a total population of 171,000, less 
than two hundred of which are Catholics.?? 

The Glenmary Missioners are filling a long felt need in the United 
States. The successes they have experienced so far are heartening. 
What they still need is the same support that Catholics give to the 
foreign missions. 


RURAL LIFE SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES 

From its very beginning, the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference realized it would have to interest the Church’s rural leaders, 
the priests and Sisters stationed in the country. Since the Church was 
predominantly urban, few, if any, seminaries or normal schools in- 
eluded rural training in their curriculums. Therefore, the priests and 
Sisters sent from these institutions to rural districts entered upon 
their work with a traditional urban outlook. Under such ecireum- 
stances, it was natural for many of these religious leaders to hold 
city life in higher esteem than country life, thereby being able to 
conscientiously advise the more intelligent rural youth to seek their 
livelihood in the city rather than remain on the farm. To correct 
these unfortunate circumstances, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference experimented with various techniques. 

The Conference opened its campaign by trying to interest semina- 
rians in rural philosophy. From the very beginning, Fathers O’Hara, 
Bishop, Byrnes, Ligutti, Mulloy, and others made it a matter of 
policy to speak on the importance of rural life to the students of 
every seminary they were invited to visit. But a talk, once a year, is 
not sufficient to change an outlook that has been formed through 
years of opposite experiences. Something more thorough was needed. 
It was found in the study clubs. A study club service, therefore, was 
inaugurated by the National Office of the Conference when it es- 
tablished the Apostolate Library Service in 1948. As we have seen, 
it has already fostered such clubs in fifteen seminaries. When a 
seminary signifies its intention of starting a rural life study club, 
the Conference furnishes it with free copies of the Manifesto on 
Rural Infe and other pertinent literature.28 By means of these study 
clubs the students can, through their own initiative, supplement their 
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regular course of studies. Also, ruralists, who become so through their 
own. volition, make better Crusaders than those who are subjected to 
required courses of rural philosophy. 


We have also noted in a previous chapter, the attempt to apply 
a similar technique to priests. In 1938, the Conference prepared 
twenty small libraries explaining the philosophy of the rural move- 
ment. They would be sent free to any priest desirous of starting a 
rural life study club among his fellow workers. But the plan was 
not too successful. Few of the priests could find the time to meet regu- 
larly. The project was gradually abandoned. 


Starting in 1936, the Conference tried to make Crusaders out of 
the teaching Sisters. At the suggestion of Father Byrnes, it proposed — 
to sponsor courses in rural sociology in summer schools designed 
for Sisters. With Fathers McNeill and Ostdiek to aid him, Father 
Byrnes was given five hundred dollars to start the project.29 He wrote 
to most of the universities, colleges, and normal schools attended by 
Sisters, asking them if they would be interested in adding such a 
course to the schedule, if the Conference would pay part of the 
expenses involved. A few of the schools were interested, some were 
afraid the demand would not justify the effort, while others simply 
asked, ‘‘How much?’’ The committee finally returned the appro- 
priation to the treasurer. Father McNeill added a course of rural 
sociology to the summer schedule of the Sacred Heart Junior Col- 
lege in Wichita, and Father Byrnes did the same at the Diocesan 
Teachers’ College in St. Paul.?° Thereafter, the Conference con- 
tented itself with circularizing such schools, urging them to intro- 
duce rural courses in the training program for Sisters. 

The Educational Committee, appointed to work out the courses in 
rural sociology, was ordered to remain in existence. Out of it grew 
a more successful venture directed toward the re-education of 
priests.2! The plan was to hold a twelve day course in rural leader- 
ship for diocesan directors and young priests at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, during the summer of 1938. Father Byrnes 
opened negotiations with Abbot Alcuin and Father Virgil Michel, 
O.8.B. Of it, Father Byrnes wrote enthusiastically and correctly to 
Monsignor Ligutti: 
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It looks very much as if this were the beginning of one 
of the most important developments in Conference history, 
inasmuch as it represents the first orderly attempt to of- 
fer training opportunities for Rural Life Directors, or 
others of the younger clergy who are ambitious to qualify 
for leadership in rural Church affairs.*2 


A second letter written fourteen days later reported that the Bene- 
dictines canceled the proposed school, asking to postpone it until the 
summer of 1939. As Father Byrnes said, ‘‘Of major importance is 
the matter of gaining the co-operation of the right people, and it so 
happens that the right people have other committments for this 
summer. ’’83 

In November, 1938, Father Michel died, and the arrangements 
for the summer school were turned over to Father Martin Schirber, 
O.S.B., of the faculty of St. John’s University. Co-operating with 
him in the organization of the school was Bishop Muench, the new 
head of the Educational Committee. The school opened on July 15, 
and ended July 27, 1939. The cost for each priest was twenty-five 
dollars. The school set the pace for all the others that were to fol- 
low. A faculty of twenty-five members was assembled for the bene- 
fit of the forty-six priests, two laymen, and three Sisters attending 
the School.*4 The entire field of rural welfare was briefly treated. 
Bibliographies were furnished to serve as guides for private study. 

The school was such a success that another was held the follow- 
ing year. The even greater success of the second school taught the 
Conference the need not only of making St. John’s school an annual 
affair but of spreading the idea to other parts of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, the Executive Committee in its November meeting, 1940, 
decided on two schools for the next summer. The place chosen for 
the second one was the College of St. Benedict, Atchison, Kansas. 
The Committee recommended that the enrollment be limited to forty 
students and that one day be set aside for the local clergy.*® At the 
December, 1941, Executive Committee meeting, Father Schirber was 
appointed Director of the schools. Plans were also completed to ex- 
pand the program to four. The two additional ones were to be held 
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at Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, and at St. Stanislaus 
College, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. The heads of the four schools 
met with Father Martin and discussed the curriculum.?6 

Immediately after the completion of the four schools held in the 
summer of 1942, the Executive Committee met in Des Moines to 
discuss the requests of a number of teaching Sisters, asking for 
speakers and programs of their own. Monsignor Ligutti and Father 
Schirber were commissioned to study the suggestion and to work out 
some feasible plan for the next summer.?? As a result, the Confer- 
ence held two one-week summer sessions for Sisters in 19438. One 
was conducted at Saint Louis University, the other at Marquette 
University. During the same period one-day institutes were held 
in Toledo, Ohio, for the benefit of Sisters. Father Patrick Quinlan, 
the Regional Director of the East, also held similar Institutes for 
the Sisters of St. Joseph and the Sisters of Mercy.%8 

The popularity of the schools and institutes held in 1943 de- 
manded that the program be expanded as fast as possible. Therefore, 
in the summer of 1944, Monsignor Ligutti, Father Schirber, and the 
Diocesan Directors of Rural Life performed the miracle of holding 
forty-seven schools or institutes ranging from one to five days each 
in twenty-five different dioceses.29 In the summer of 1945, the same 
men expanded the program to fifty-five institutes and twenty-seven 
schools. In that summer alone, they enrolled 1,700 priests, 9,600 Sis- 
ters, 9,900 lay people, and 775 seminarians. The schools and insti- 
tutes were conducted in thirty-five different dioceses and twenty 
different states.*° 

Seven years of experience have taught the men connected with 
the schools and institutes that if the courses are to be successful, in- 
formality must be the key note of the meetings and the speakers 
must be of the best. Since the institutes are crowded into one day, 
even the best of them become tiresome. But if they are trimmed 
with formality and burdened with boring speakers they become un- 
bearable. Therefore, much of their success depends on the Chair- 
man and his ability to inject into the proceedings a humorous at- 
mosphere plus his diplomacy in keeping the few uninteresting 
speakers, that occasionally appear on the platform, in the back- 
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ground. To inject variety into the program it has become the cus- 
tom to give a series-of talks treating the various phases of a single 
topic. The assembly is then split into groups for informal discus- 
sions of the material covered. In the afternoon, the general assembly 
is again held and the discussion is continued with the main activity 
coming from the floor. The last part of the program is the answering 
of questions that were not answered in the morning discussion or 
that had been submitted from the floor. Since it is hard to keep 
priests away from their parishes over the week end, none of the 
schools now last longer than five days.*! 


At present, the schools and institutes are under the general di- 
rection of the National Office of the Conference, but the responsi- 
bility for the local organizing rests with the Diocesan Rural Life Di- 
rectors. The National Office has a list of speakers whom it recom- 
mends to the various Directors. If the local committee cannot meet 
the travelling expenses, the Conference does so. But the local 
eroup is expected to bear as much of the expense as possible. To keep 
the cost at a minimum, most of the lecturers are secured from 
the locality, if enough qualified men can be found. None of the 
speakers sent from the National Office receives a salary. The 1945 
summer schools and institutes cost the Conference $1,549.97.42 That 
is a little more economical than one national convention and a little 
more expensive than the cost of free literature and publicity for 
one year, while it is more effective since it personally influences a 
larger number of the right people. 


The schools and institutes for priests, teachers, and laity are the 
best means developed so far by the Conference to disseminate its 
philosophy. For the first time, the Crusaders are really having an 
influence on the natural rural leaders of the Church. A change of at- 
titude on the part of those who control, to a large extent, the shap- 
ing of the thoughts of Catholic rural United States is the surest 
and the quickest means of bringing the teachings of the Conference 
down to the family of the man in the field. The summer schools and 
institutes are the best means of achieving this. But one summer ses- 
sion is not enough. They have to be repeated year after year. Father 
Gabriel Hafford, the Pastor of New Butler, Wisconsin, likes to repeat : 
‘Sisters and priests have to be de-urbanized periodically just like re- 
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frigerators have to be regularly defrosted.’’42 The schools and in- 
stitutes are the best de-urbanizers the Conference has yet discovered. 

There is only one difficulty still facing the Conference in its pro- 
gram of schools and institutes. That is the practical one of getting 
participants to put into practice the lessons they have learned. All 
the comments appearing on the required written report at the end 
of each school or institute are full of praise for the new vistas that 
have been opened. But the only tangible results flowing from them 
so far are two. One has been the writing of a text to replace the 
traditional one in agriculture that is in use in Ohio schools. Funda- 
mentals of Christian Rural Inving has been prepared by three Sis- 
ters of St. Francis from Tiffin, Ohio, with the co-operation of 
Father J. F. Frommherz, the Diocesan Rural Life Director for the 
Diocese of Toledo. The Sisters are: Sister M. Euphrasia, O.S.F., Sis- 
ter M. Florence, O.8.F., and Sister M. Bernadette, O.S.F.“4 


The other project resulting from the institutes is the work of the 
Rural School Committee of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, under- 
taken upon the instigation of the Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Father Edmund J. Goebel. The committee is made up of 
eight teaching Sisters representing four different religious orders. 
The work was under the direction of Mr. George E. Vander Beke, 
head of the Department of Education, Marquette University, and 
Father Raphael N. Hamilton, S.J., then Dean of the Graduate 
School, Marquette University. The Sisters are: Sisters M. Agnesia, 
C.S.A., M. Gerald, C.S.A., M. Canice, S.S.N.D., M. Estelle, S.S.N.D., 
M. Colletta, O.S.F., M. Florisenda, O.S.F., and M. Mark, O.S.F. Their 
first effort to improve the rural curriculum in elementary and se- 
condary schools was a syllabus for the teaching of geography. 


Such projects bring the goal of the Conference a few steps closer. 
If every rural life school and institute would undertake a similar one, 
complete victory would be assured in a few generations. When the 
Conference discovers a means of overcoming the intitial inertia of 
getting such projects started in all of the institutes, their work for 
the re-education of the Catholic teachers will be complete. 


FARMERS’ RETREATS 


Laymen’s retreats are an old Catholic institution but farmers’ 
retreats, in the concept of the Conference, are quite new. Retreats, 
days of recollection, and other all-day religious exercises, have been 
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held for farmers, but like most other American Catholic practices 
they have become urban in viewpoint. In many instances they have 
been conducted by priests with no rural background or experience, 
sent out from regular mission bands, who built their instructions 
around the urban way of life. Catholic truths and morals are the 
same for the ruralite and the urbanite but the environment in which 
they are practiced is different. Therefore, the presentation has to 
be different. Many preachers think the difference is limited to the 
intellectual level of the sermons. It has to go farther than that. It 
has to get down to the fundamental difference between the farmer 
and the urbanite, to the farmer’s responsibility to his family, to his 
parish, to his community, and to the land heritage he is going to 
pass on to his heirs. In this concept of rural retreats, Father William 
Schimek of Rose Creek, Minnesota, the Diocesan Director of Rural 
Life for the Diocese of Winona, Minnesota, has the distinction of 
taking the initiative. 

The first real farmers’ retreat was held at the Queen of Angels 
Church, Austin, Minnesota, January 3, 1945. The retreat was ar- 
ranged by Father Schimek and the conferences were given by Father 
Joseph L. McShane, 8.J., who got his rural training through study 
elub work at the Jesuit seminary in St. Mary’s, Kansas. The retreat 
was attended by eighty farmers, representing twelve parishes. All 
of the participants demanded that the retreat movement be con- 
tinued and expanded. Accordingly, rural retreats were arranged 
for both farmers and rural women. Host churches were appointed 
as centers for the surrounding parishes. The same retreat master 
preached at all of the host parishes. In this way, the entire diocese 
could be covered in a short period. Seven retreats for women were 
held from August 12 to September 4. They were preached by Mon- 
signor Ligutti. From September 30 to October 11, nine retreats were 
conducted for men. They were preached by Father John H. Heinz, 
Mohall, North Dakota, Diocesan Director of Rural Life for the Dio- 
eese of Bismarck. So far, Father Heinz has given forty-four such 
retreats throughout the dioceses of Dubuque, Winona, Fargo, Bis- 
marck, Davenport, and Kansas City. His credentials as a rural re- 
treat master are a twenty-eight year old country pastorship, and the 
eredit for writing the manual for the direction of rural life directors. 

An enumeration of a few of the points stressed will serve to show 
how these retreats differ from the usual laymen’s retreats. For the 
men, Father Heinz accentuated responsibility to the home, wife, and 
children; duties as husbandmen and stewards of the land; dignity as 
providers of man’s basic needs; and responsibility to the parish and 
community. For the women, Monsignor Ligutti chose as his titles, 
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‘“Homemaking Your Way to Heaven;’’ ‘‘God in the Garden;’’ 
‘‘Farm-Family-Security ;’’ ‘‘St. Isidore and his Wife in America;’’ 
‘‘Among us Friends (Rural Parish and Community) ;’’ and ‘‘As 
the Seasons March By.’’ 

At the Green Bay Convention in 1946, the Board of Directors 
of the Conference took official recognition of the rural life retreats 
by asking Father Heinz to explain his technique, and by urging the 
Diocesan Directors to arrange similar programs in their own dioceses. 
The Diocesan Directors were also asked to submit to the National 
Office of the Conference the names of suitable retreat masters so 
that the Conference could act as a clearing house for complete rural 
retreat services. 

Father Heinz’s lead in conducting Farmers’ Retreats has been 
followed by others. During the summer of 1946, after speaking to 
the priests of the Diocese of Davenport, Iowa, on the subject of re- 
treats for farmers, Father Patrick Quinlan was forced into the role 
of retreat master by the sixteen invitations he received to conduct 
such exercises. An already heavy schedule of other work prevented 
him from accepting more than six of the requests, while the others 
were postponed to a later date. Father Harold Beeler, Diocesan Di- 
rector of Rural Life for the Diocese of Kansas City, was urged by 
Bishop O’Hara to inaugurate the movement in his own diocese. With 
the help of his Assistant Director, Father L. L. Engeman, he im- 
mediately arranged for four retreats. Father Anthony Adams, 8.J., 
has conducted three retreats, two in Wisconsin and one in Kansas. 

In the rural retreats, the Conference has found another medium 
for bringing Catholic rural philosophy to the man in the field. They 
reflect the recent conscious effort to enroll the laymen in the move- 
ment. Summer institutes, Rural Life Days, and annual conventions 
are not enough for real indoctrination. The retreat is more intimate, 
economical, and effective. It is now up to the Diocesan Directors to 
spread the movement.*® 

RURAL UPLIFTERS 

In the summer of 1943 and again the following year, Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of Indianapolis, sent a group of his priests to Pur- 
due University to attend special courses on Rural Problems and 
Rural Leadership designed by the faculty for rural pastors of all 
denominations. In 1944, two of the priests also attended the Sodality 
Convention, or rather Summer School of Catholic Action, staged 
by the Queen’s Work in Chicago. These priests put the principles 
learned at Lafayette and Chicago into practice. 
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To start the movement, eleven priests met at St. Croix, Indiana, 
on October 4, 1944, at the rectory of Father Maurice DeJean. They 
formed what they called, for lack of a better name, the Rural Uplift 
League. The Diocesan Director of Rural Life for Indianapolis, Father 
Raymond Marchino, became the permanent Chairman of the League. 
When the diocese of Evansville was erected, Father Marchino be- 
came the Rural Life Director for the new diocese, while his place 
was taken in the Archdiocese of Indianapolis by Father Arthur 
Mooney. These two priests continue to direct the work of the League. 

The Rural Uplift League’s membership is limited to the original 
number of eleven. If any member withdraws from the league, his 
place is filled through invitation. So far, two of the original mem- 
bers severed relationship because of conflicting duties but have since 
succeeded in rejoining the organization, thereby raising the mem- 
bership to thirteen. 

Monthly meetings are held at which the programs of the Rural 
Uplifters are formulated. Besides acting as a clearing house for their 
own rural parish problems, they arrange diocesan-wide activities. 
The first of these was a Rural Life Institute held at St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary, St. Meinard, Indiana, July 24 and 25, 1946. Attendance 
was limited to priests from the province of Indianapolis. Over one 
hundred of these attended. 

Another project initiated by the League is rural leadership schools. 
The first one was open to both boys and girls of high school age or 
over, from rural parishes of southwestern Indiana. It was conducted 
at St. Mary’s Parish, Washington, Indiana, and lasted two days. 
The delegates brought their own bedding, slept on cots furnished by 
the parish, and ate meals prepared by the ladies of the parish, but 
served by the students themselves. The cost for room, board, and 
tuition per student was three dollars. The faculty was composed of 
priests of the diocese, Purdue professors, county agents, and women 
from Grailville. The theme of the courses was rural leadership. So 
far, four such schools have been conducted. 

One of the results of the Leadership Schools has been the publi- 
eation of a Catholic Rural Youth monthly, The Gleaner. A member 
of the Rural Uplifter League is the director of the magazine while 
one of the youths is the Editor-in-Chief. In addition, each parish has 
its own editor and reporters. 

Another development of the Leadership Schools has been the 
holding of Rural Youth Sundays. The students have a voice in the 
selection of the themes and handle most of the arrangements them- 
selves. It means putting into practice the lessons learned at the 
schools. | 
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Still another activity of the Rural Uplifters is a conference of six 
rural youth parish clubs in Perry County. At semi-annual meetings, 
the pastors and the delegates plan the activities of the confer- 
ences. They also select the themes around which the monthly meetings 
of the county units are built. Each club takes its turn as host for 
the others. Membership in the clubs is limited to Catholie rural 
youth.*¢ 

The work of the Rural Uplifters is a far ery from the daily Mass, 
weekly confessions, and annual picnic program that was formerly 
only too common in many of our Catholic rural parishes. These young 
priests are giving a practical demonstration of the possibilities of 
Catholic Action in rural areas. They are performing a splendid task 
of translating into action real Catholic philosophy. Their efforts 
may be studied with profit by other rural pastors but especially by 
seminarians destined for country assignments. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, ST. MARYS, KANSAS 

In 1931, the students of Theology at the Jesuit Seminary in St. 
Marys, Kansas, began to study the farm ownership problem as a 
Sodality project. Regular meetings were held in an informal man- 
ner to compare notes and read papers. During the year, the Sodality 
Central Office in St. Louis became interested in the project. The 
students agreed to the request to write discussion pamphlets based 
on the results of their findings. The first such work was entitled 
Private Ownership. Subsequent pamphlets dealt with co-operatives, 
credit unions, village planning, and 4-H clubs. The publications were 
proclaimed the best Catholic literature on the subjects. That en- 
comium was not too difficult to give since at that time there was 
practically no Catholic rural life literature and no discussion pam- 
phlets at all. 

When the charter members left the organization, the original driv- 
ing force was lost. Momentum was not regained until 1938 when Rev- 
erend Anthony Adams, S.J., was elected chairman. Since most of 
the twenty-odd members were new and the old ones were generally 
confused in regard to the objectives of the rural movement, the new 
chairman felt that the most essential work of the group was one 
of self-education. This was accomplished through a series of lectures 
and a one-page weekly bulletin. A specific project, bringing them 
in contact with rural life philosophy, was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Monsignor Ligutti. In a talk to the group, he asked their 


46George Bowling, ‘‘Priests and Rural Life’’, St. Memrad’s Essays, 
December, 1946, and a Personal Interview with Father Marchino, 
July, 1946. 
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help in the compilation of the annotations for the Manifesto On Rural 
Infe. The project lasted through the entire semester. 

The following year the group surveyed the amount of rural life 
interest in the members of the Jesuit Order. Questionnaires were 
sent to all of the houses of the Order in the United States. The an- 
swers, as far as the seminarians were concerned, were very unsatis- 
factory. Most of the replies stated a lack of interest since Jesuit 
schools are in urban areas. One priest questioned the relationship be- 
tween rural life and the salvation of souls. His answer irked the 
members into writing the pamphlet Js Rural Infe the Answer? The 
work proved so popular it was sold out in a short time and has since 
been reprinted. 

In 1940, the group went a step farther than a mere study club. 
Selecting two of the better prepared members and a sociologist to 
help, a seminar course in rural life was prepared. The course was 
approved by the school authorities for credit. Interested laymen and 
youth from the area accepted invitations to attend the class sessions. 

In the meantime, Father Adams, still the chairman, taught a unit 
of the Farmers’ Union Juniors a course on co-operatives. The speech 
class he was also teaching chose rural topics. The work of the latter 
class was called to the attention of the State President of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. He took one of the students into his office and gave him 
the assignment of a speaking tour in which.he explained a proposed 
piece of legislation the Farmers’ Union was anxious to have passed. 
Another member of the class is now working in Farmers’ Union in- 
surance. The winner of the Farmers’ Union Torchbearer Award for 
speaking is now the State Youth and Educational Director for the 
Farmers’ Union. 

The seminarians also began to study local problems. At the request 
of the officers of the Farmers’ Union, they prepared the delegates 
for the State Convention. They also wrote the resolutions adopted 
at the convention and even got them incorporated into the national 
resolutions. To solve the question of credit for the local farmers, they 
studied eredit unions and took the initiative in starting one. Through 
their educational program in favor of co-operatives they were to a 
great extent responsible for the reorganization of the co-operative 
grain elevator which is now doing over a million dollars’ worth of 
business in a town of less than five thousand people. 

In order to gain experience on the practical side of the rural 
movement, one of the seminarians suggested the starting of a gar- 
den. The enthusiasm of the group made this possible. They chose a 
site along the road where the farmers of the neighborhood could not 
help but notice the project. A sign was erected explaining that the 
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plot was an experiment in biodynamic agriculture. Probably the 
word biodynamic more than anything else attracted visitors. The 
seminarians spent almost as much time explaining the principles to 
spectators as they did in actual gardening. The project paid off 
economically. It supplied enough food to feed the two hundred men 
on the campus. 


Other undertakings were also carried out. During the war, the 
seminarians contributed over three thousand man-hours in harvest- 
ing crops for the farmers who were faced with labor shortages. They 
conduct the religious vacation schools in the area. They run a Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine study club for Indians. They teach 
courses on co-operatives and speech in the local public high school. 
Finally, they are responsible for a number of splendid articles ap- 
pearing in various rural publications. 

The work of the seminarians at St. Mary’s College in behalf of 
rural life has been singled out because their results are outstanding 
when compared with those of similar groups in other seminaries. 
The future priests involved in the project, through personal sacri- 
fices of time and labor, are preparing themselves for active partici- 
pation in the rural movement. Many of them, after ordination, have 
put themselves at the disposal of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference as speakers for the summer institutes. Some of them 
are now acting as retreat masters for the farmers’ retreats. Therefore, 
the record of this group can well be used as a goal for other similar 
organizations.*7 


THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


In 1940, the Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute of Philadel- 
phia, formed an Industrial and Agricultural Committee for the pur- 
pose of finding a way toward stable economy, where rural and urban 
people might be able to achieve the necessities of life through their 
own efforts. Out of this committee grew the Catholic Institutional 
Co-operative Association of Philadelphia. 

The first opportunity for agricultural work came to the Commit- 
tee in the spring of 1942. In that year, the Good Shepherd Nuns ac- 
quired a farm on the outskirts of Philadelphia. Out of a spirit of 
charity and in line with its purpose, the Industrial and Agricultural 
Committee studied the situation to see what could be done to aid 
the Nuns in running the farm. The first move was to appoint Mr. 
Paul Sacco Agricultural Advisor. His task was to improve the pro- 


47Letter from Father Adams to the author, May 3, 1947. 
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ductivity of the farm. The next step was to discover the most prac- 
tical process for the preservation of the food for the six hundred 
people that had to be fed with the produce of the farm. To preserve 
food in glass jars for that number of people was out of the ques- 
tion. Tin cans would be far more practical. Therefore, with second- 
hand and reconverted materials, the Committee equipped a canning 
kitchen on the farm. 

Continuing to work on the principle that people should be taught 
to help themselves, the Committee studied the problem of the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities and the achievement of self-sufficiency 
in foodstuffs. It hit on the plan of inviting other farm-owning Re- 
ligious Orders to act under the direction of Mr. Sacco in an ef- 
fort to co-ordinate the various planting programs so that all 
of the Orders could become self-sufficient. The canning kitchen 
would handle the products of all of the institutions. An exchange of 
commodities among the group would eliminate, to a large extent, the 
purchasing of foodstuffs. Nine Orders accepted the original invita- 
tion, thus putting ten farms under the direction of Mr. Sacco. At 
present twenty-three farms totaling over two thousand acres are in 
the program. Under this arrangement, despite war-time shortages, the 
kitchen was able to produce over six thousand number ten cans of 
food in 1945. 

Another facility was added to the kitchen by the installation of 
three food-dehydrators. The program was also expanded to include 
the purchasing of off-grade commodities whenever outside buying 
was necessary. In this way, windfall fruit and produce, classed as 
rejects for the markets, could be obtained at a nominal sum or for 
the picking. Since this type of food is simply too perishable to send 
to market or, because of a lack of color, odd size, or misshape has no 
demand on the market although it is just as nutritious as the foods 
labelled fancy, the group was able to effect tremendous savings. 

With a co-ordinated plan of production under way, the Commit- 
tee was really faced with a problem of surplus. In a discussion over 
the disposal of the food, Mr. Joseph Freney suggested the idea of 
the establishment of a Consumers’ Co-operative for the religious in- 
stitutions of the Philadelphia Archdiocese. Besides handling the food 
produced in the farm program, it could enter the wholesale busi- 
ness thereby supplying most of the needs of the institutions. The 
plan was studied and accepted. Under the direction of Messrs. Joseph 
Trainer and Joseph Freney, enough Catholic laymen were found to 
back the venture. It was put into effect in November, 1943. 

Mr. Paul Sacco came into the Co-operative in the capacity of 
Agricultural Co-ordinator. Influential men were invited as advi- 
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sors and later put on the Board of Directors. Dr. E. L. Nixon, of 
the Pennsylvania Chain Store Council, offered valuable assistance 
and became Agricultural Counsellor. Mr. J. Ross O’Neill secured 
the donation of office space for two and one half years. Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Stout, having obtained experience in the wholesale grocery 
business of her father, joined the Co-operative in the role of office- 
manager and treasurer. 

At the end of the first year, Mr. Sacco left the Co-operative to be- 
come the Diocesan Agricultural Advisor for the Diocese of Daven- 
port, lowa.4® His place was taken by Mr. Steve Westrick. Since the 
coming of Mr. Westrick, poultry, butter, eggs, janitor supplies, and 
school stationery have been added to the commodities handled. 

The growth of the Co-operative was slow. Any religious institu- 
tion in the Archdiocese placing an order was considered a member. 
Through the generosity of an anonymous donor, two shares of com- 
mon stock worth ten dollars apiece were awarded to the first fifty 
members. But the movement was still a group of outsiders giving 
assistance to religious who did not ask for it. There was even a cer- 
tain amount of distrust. The religious did not seem to understand 
the intentions of the well-meaning laymen. This situation changed, 
however, in 1944, when Father Edward Van Dyke, O. Praem., joined 
the Co-operative. He became a member of the Board of Directors, 
the first religious holding such a position in the Co-operative; he 
visited the purchasing agents of the other institutions; he appeared 
on the programs of the summer institutes; and in general acted as 
a field agent for the undertaking. Largely as a result of his work, 
there are now ninety-cight active members. Five different Religious 
Orders are represented on the Board of Directors. 

The Co-operative, in an effort to be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to its members, has undertaken a number of projects. It acts as 
an agent for the distribution of government surplus foodstuffs. So 


48Realizing the special needs of his rural diocese, the Most Reverend 
Ralph L. Hayes, Bishop of Davenport, invited Mr. Paul Sacco to 
come to Davenport and act as Diocesan Director of Agriculture. Af- 
ter accepting the position, Mr. Sacco and Monsignor Ulrich Hauber, 
of the faculty of St. Ambrose College, worked out a program of ac- 
tion. At present, Mr. Sacco’s duties are quite varied. He lectures to 
farmers, gives technical advice to pastors and farmers, publishes a 
weekly rural column, teaches at St. Ambrose College, operates a land 
location service, and gives assistance to farm-owning Catholic insti- 
tutions. A project for the future is the establishment of a practical 
school of agriculture for high school students. . 
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far, it has distributed over sixty thousand dollars worth of com- 
modities to charitable institutions in its membership. As part of an 
educational program, it has sponsored National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference Summer Institutes. Finally, it has inaugurated and fi- 
nanced a course in agriculture at Southeast Catholic High School in 
Philadelphia. 

To unify the efforts of the members and to educate them in the 
ways of co-operatives, the organization publishes a periodical called 
the Cultwator. In addition, Father Van Dyke edits a bi-monthly news 
letter. These letters have become so effective that the Board of Di- 
rectors is thinking of dropping the Cultivator and letting the news 
letters accomplish the entire task. 

Besides saving money for the institutional members, the Co-opera- 
tive is serving as an ideal educational and training medium. Since 
most of the Religious Orders enrolled in the organization are en- 
gaged in teaching, their active participation gives them first hand 
information on the principles of co-operatives. They in turn can im- 
part this knowledge to their students and in this way help not only 
in the spreading of the co-operative movement but also in the dis- 
pelling of much of the antipathy that has been built up against such 
ventures. A multiplication of such organizations in the Catholic cen- 
ters of the United States would be another forward step toward the 
fulfillment of the program of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference.*9 

ST. ISIDORE ) 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference would not be Cath- 
olic if it did not inject the spiritual into the rural movement. One 
of the manifestations of this spirituality and one that goes hand 
in hand with the liturgical movement, is the spreading of devotion 
to St. Isidore, the patron saint of farmers. 

The following brief biography of the saint is found in the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia: 

Saint Isidore, a Spanish day labourer, was born near 
Madrid about the year 1070 and died 15 May, 1130, at the 
same place. He was in the service of a certain Juan de 
Vargas on a farm in the vicinity of Madrid. Every morn- 
ing before going to work he was accustomed to hear Mass 
at one of the Churches in Madrid. One day his fellow la- 


49Information on this project was obtained through a personal 
visit to the Co-operative in July, 1946 and from two letters to the 
author from Mr. Trainer January 22, and May 13, 1947 and another 
from Miss Stout, April 28, 1947. - 
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bourers complained to their master that Isidore was always 
late for work in the morning. Upon investigation, so runs 
the legend, the master found Isidore at prayer, while an 
angel was doing the ploughing for him. On another occa- 
sion his master saw an angel ploughing on either side of 
him, so that Isidore’s work was equal to that of three of 
his fellow-labourers. Isidore is also said to have brought 
back to life the deceased daughter of his master and to have 
caused a fountain of fresh water to burst from the dry earth 
in order to quench the thirst of his master. He was mar- 
ried to Maria Torribia, a canonized saint, who is venerated 
in Spain as Maria della Cabeza, from the fact that her head 
(Spanish, cabeza) is often carried in procession especially 
in time of drought. They had one son, who died in his youth. 
On one occasion this son fell into a deep well, and at the 
prayers of his parents the water of the well is said to have 
risen miraculously to the level of the ground, bringing the 
child with it, alive and well. Hereupon the parents made a 
vow of continence and lived in separate houses. Forty years 
after Isidore’s death, his body was transferred from the 
cemetery to the Church of St. Andrew. He is said to have 
appeared to Alfonso of Castile, and to have shown him the 
hidden path by which he surprised the Moors and gained 
the victory of Las Nevas de Tolosa, in 1212. When King 
Philip III of Spain was cured of a deadly disease by touch- 
ing the relics of the saint, the king replaced the old reliquary 
by a costly silver one. He was canonized by Gregory XV, 
along with Sts. Ignatius, Francis Xavier, Teresa, and Philip 
Neri, on 12 March, 1622. St. Isidore is widely venerated as 
the patron of peasants and day-labourers. The cities of 
Madrid, Leon, Saragossa, and Seville also, honour him as 
their patron. His feast is celebrated on 15 May.*° 
St. Isidore was first connected with the rural movement in the 
United States by Father O’Hara when he started the publication, 
St. Isidore’s Plow in 1922. The upper right hand corner of the maga- 
zine was adorned with a cut of St. Isidore plowing. It was copied 
from the base of Giotto’s Tower in Florence, Italy. But actual de- 
votion to St. Isidore by the farmers of the United States was not 
fostered by the Conference until sometime after the Fargo Conven- 
tion in 1936 when the liturgical movement supplemented the rural 


50Michael Ott, ‘‘Isidore the Labourer,’’ The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Knights of Columbus edition), Vol. VIII, p. 189. 
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movement. In accordance with this new spirit, Bishop Schlarman 
composed the following prayer for Christian farmers to St. Isidore: 
O God, who didst teach Adam the simple art of tilling 
the soil, and who through Jesus Christ, the true vine, didst 
reveal Thyself the husbandman of our souls, deign, we pray 
through the merits of Blessed Isidore, to instill into our 
hearts a horror of sin and a love of prayer, so that working 
the soil in the sweat of our brow, we may, with Christ our 
Lord, enjoy eternal happiness in heaven. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.*! 


Shortly after Monsignor Ligutti was made full-time Executive 
Secretary, he addressed the Sisters at the Dominican Motherhouse 
in Adrian, Michigan. Stationed in the community, and present at 
the lecture, was Sister Mary Helene, O.P., then President of the Catho- 
lic Art Association. Monsignor Ligutti spoke to her of the possibility 
of painting a picture of St. Isidore. She promised to do what she 
eould. After reading the above life of St. Isidore in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, she painted a picture taking her theme from the legend 
of the two angels plowing alongside the saint. Her finished painting 
portrayed a muscular farmer in modern dress, painted on a blue 
background, with two angels in outline plowing at his side. Up the 
left side and over the top of the picture are the words ‘‘Saint Isidore 
Plowing With Angels Does The Work Of Three Farmers.’’ The 
Conference adopted Sister Mary Helene’s canvas as the official pic- 
ture of St. Isidore. Thousands of prints have since been sold or dis- 
tributed.*? 

Father Urbain, the Director of Rural Life for the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, took a special interest in devotion to St. Isidore. It is 
demonstrated in his pamphlet on the life of the saint. He has also 
composed, for private devotion, a litany of St. Isidore. 

At the Des Moines Convention in 1945, Father Quinlan presented 
a petition to the Board of Directors asking that a request be sent to 
the Papal Delegate petitioning for the advancement of devotion to 
St. Isidore and for a Papal proclamation announcing the Saint as 
the special patron of the Conference. This petition was signed by all 
the members of the Board of Directors and by the Diocesan Directors 
of Rural Life. It was also submitted to the Bishops at their annual 
November meeting for the purpose of securing their signatures.®? 


5lLeaflet distributed by the N.C.R.L.C. 

52Personal interview with Monsignor Ligutti, August, 1944. 

58Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, October 25, 1945, p. 4. - 
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The Holy Father granted the request on February 22, 1947. Im- 
mediately afterwards, Bishop Mulloy, in his capacity as President of 
the Conference, initiated a similar proceeding, in which he requested 
the Pope to permit a more solemn celebration of the feast of St. Isi- 
dore in the dioceses of the United States. This petition was also grant- 
ed. The details were set forth in this letter: 

To the Dioceses of the United States of North America 
By a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
February 22, 1947, St. Isidore, the Farmer, has been con- 
stituted the heavenly patron before God of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. In view of this fact, His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend William T. Mulloy, Bishop 
of Covington, president of that society, in the name of the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Ordinaries of the United States 
of America, humbly petitioned His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
that he permit the feast of St. Isidore to be celebrated in 
a more solemn manner in their dioceses. The Sacred Con- 
sregation of Rites, in virtue of the special faculties granted 
it by His Holiness and with due regard for the conditions 
set forth in the petition, has granted that the feast of St. 
Isidore, the Farmer, may be celebrated in all of the dioceses 
of the United States of America on the twenty-second day 
of March as a feast with the rank of greater-double and 
with a proper Mass and an Office approved for it, the ru- 
bries concerning all other things being observed and all 
things to the contrary notwithstanding. 
June 20, 1947. (Signed) >4Charles Cardinal Salotti 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
«A. Carinci, Archbishop of Seleucia, Secretary.*4 

Also at the Des Moines Convention, a committee was appointed 
to develop plans for a national shrine to St. Isidore. The Chairman 
of the committee is Bishop Gerald Bergan of Des Moines. He is 
assisted by Bishop Ryan of Bismarck, and by Monsignor Ligutt. 


WESTPHALIA 


Westphalia, Iowa, is the smallest of the five Westphalias listed in 
the Rand-MeNally World Atlas. It has a population of less than 150 
people and the township that comprises the parish, numbers a little 
more than three hundred persons. Everyone who lives in the town- 
ship is a Catholic and all of them worship at St. Boniface Church. 


54Copy of a letter from Cardinal Salotti to the Dioceses of the 
United States, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa, June 20, 1947. 
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Until Father Hubert Duren became pastor, Westphalia functioned 
like any other little rural town in the United States. Consolidation of 
banks, chain stores, corporation buying, and other practices, drew 
business to the larger cities, draining the wealth out of the thousands 
of small towns in the United States, leaving in their wake only a 
shadow of the prosperity that was theirs in former years. Father 
Duren made it his business to change the picture for Westphalia. He 
attended his first National Catholic Rural Life Conference Convention 
at Dubuque in 19382. He has drawn inspiration and ideas from the 
Conference ever since. He set as his goal the complete remaking of 
Westphalia and he chose as his tools the complete co-ordination of 
religion, education, recreation, commerce, and credit. Everything 
in the town was put on a co-operative basis. A Credit Union, a Con- 
sumer Co-operative, and a Producer Co-operative were started. A 
baseball park, a recreation hall, and a parochial grade and high 
school have been erected and maintained on a co-operative basis. 
Even religion was restored to the original intention of the Church 
by being made co-operative. Father Duren put his own musical tal- 
ents to work and trained his people to sing. A trained choir renders 
the Proper of the Mass while the congregation sings the Ordinary. 
There is a High Mass every day. The average attendance is from 
thirty to forty people. The full liturgy of the Church is put into 
effect. When processions are required or blessing of the fields re- 
commended, the whole congregation joins in the ceremony taking 
a personal part in the beautiful, symbolical drama which the rituals 
prescribe. In this way religion becomes for the people of Westphalia a 
part of every day living; not just a Sunday obligation. 


The results have been remarkable. The people, learning for the 
first time in their lives real democracy, through participation in ¢o- 
operatives, have started to live a new life and a prosperous one at 
that. The undreamed-of profits which have remained in the com- 
munity and in the pockets of the people, have given them a new 
feeling of independence and have put a new tone to the community 
itself. The houses are neat and in good repair, the lawns and flower 
gardens well-kept and the whole town has an atmosphere that breathes 
contentment. The spirit of thrift has drifted down to the youth of 
the community. In the summer of 1945, $38,000 invested in the Credit 
Union belonged to members under eighteen years of age. 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference considers West- 
phalia one of the best rural communities in the United States. For 
this, Rochdale, Father Duren, and the willingness of rural people to 
follow proper leadership is to be thanked. It is the hope of the 
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Crusaders that other small towns will follow in the broad path blazed 
by Westphalia. 

The fall of 1944 rocketed Westphalia into prominence and for two 
days let it enjoy national renown. Saturday and Sunday, October 7th 
and 8th, the Rochdale Centennial was celebrated on the church 
grounds. The hundreds of prominent people gathered there from 
all parts of the United States, either as participants or as spectators, 
were housed in the homes of the inhabitants and were treated to 
traditional rural hospitality. The four bishops, three priests, one 
monsignor, five laymen and one woman appearing on the program 
as speakers, reviewed the co-operative movement and compared 
Rochdale one hundred years ago with Westphalia today. They put 
on a program that will be long remembered.*® 


ASSUMPTION 


A transformation similar to that of Westphalia came over Assump- 
tion, Ohio, under the direction of Reverend J. Fridolin Frommherz, 
pastor of St. Mary Church, and Diocesan Director of Rural Life 
for the Diocese of Toledo, Ohio. As Father Frommherz said, ‘‘ Assump- 
tion is just four corners out in the country, about twenty miles west 
of Toledo.’’®* After he built the church, school, and hall the pastor 
felt he had taken care of the spiritual, intellectual, and social needs 
of his people. But the spiritual, intellectual, and social needs of man 
require a foundation of a satisfactory economic life. Accordingly, 
Father Frommherz devoted the rest of his time to developing the 
financial aspects of the lives of his rural parishioners by initiating 
a co-operative movement. 

The first venture of St. Mary parish was the establishment of a 
Credit Union in 1936. It started with one hundred and fifty-two 
members. With assets amounting to only $2,090.18, it loaned $2,235.00 
in the first year. On its tenth birthday, the Credit Union boasted 
five hundred and eighty members, assets amounting to $209,756.81, 
and loans to its members totaling $422,719.30. In 1946, children’s 
savings added up to $15,682.89. In the same year, earnings amounting 
to $3,925.36 were returned to the share-holders as dividends.®" 

For many men, the record of the Credit Union would provide 
enough laurels to rest on. But not for Father Frommherz. In the 


55Personal interview with Father Duren and a visit to Westphalia, 
Towa, August, 1945. 

56Letter from Father Frommherz to the author, May 6, 1947. 

5TAnnual Report of the St. Mary Parish Federal Credit Union, 
1947, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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midst of the chaotic building conditions of 1946, the pastor and the 
parishioners built and opened the St. Mary Co-operative Locker 
Service. There, they process their own fruits and vegetables. They 
eure, smoke, render, and freeze their own meats. They sell fresh 
fish and frozen foods. The first report of the co-operative showed 
assets of $54,457.29. At the end of the first year, two per cent divi- 
dends were paid to the members.*® 

The success of the credit union and the co-operative locker service 
is leading this little rural community into another co-operative ven- 
ture which is now almost ready to function. It is the St. Mary Co- 
operative Health Service. The group is adopting the Blue-Cross and 
the Ohio Medical-Surgical Plan of hospitalization and medical care. 
The small, modern, complete, hospital being built will have twenty- 
four beds and will offer a complete health service to the community, 
a factor that is often neglected in rural areas.®? 

The work of Father Duren at Westphalia and Father Fromm- 
herz at Assumption merely points the way for the other rural ~ 
communities in the United States. If the other small towns in the 
country would follow the example of these and similar villages, they 
would do much toward making farming a more satisfying way of 
life. 


INTANGIBLES 


The effects of the propaganda of an educational organization, 
like the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, on government 
policies and the thinking of other rural welfare organizations can- 
not be measured in terms of concrete examples. No one can specifi- 
cally evaluate the different forces co-operating to influence a de- 
finite decision. Therefore, it is impossible to determine which laws 
enacted and which policies adopted by other organizations were the 
results of the teaching or the urging of the Conference. But of the 
fact that the Conference is influential in the halls of Congress and 
at the Conference tables of other agencies there can be no doubt. 
An attempt will be made to try to evaluate these intangibles. 

When the Farm Security Administration was under fire and its 
continuance was in doubt, Bishop Ryan and Monsignor Ligutti were 
authorized by the Conference to prepare a memorandum in its behalf 
and present it to the President, Vice-President, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Budget Director, Majority Leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Representatives in Congress. Letters were also sent 


58Hirst Annual Report of St. Mary Co-operative Locker Service, 
1947, N.C.R.L.C. files, Des Moines, Iowa. 
59Letter from Father Frommherz to the author, May 6, 1947. 
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by Bishop Muench to bishops and priests throughout the country 
urging them to write to their congressmen demanding that the Farm 
Security Administration be maintained.6° When the Special Com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agriculture was investigating 
the Farm Security Administration, Monsignor John O’Grady rep- 
resented the Conference at the investigation. The following year in 
1943, Monsignor O’Grady again represented the Conference at the 
hearings on the 1944 Agriculture Appropriation bill which was to 
set the appropriations necessary for the work of the Farm Security 
Administration.*! Of this testimony, Mr. Robert Hudgens, the Asso- 
ciate Administrator of the Farm Security Administration says: 

In both hearings the trend of the discussion indicates 
that considerable attention was paid to the Conference’s 
testimony and there is no doubt in my mind that the state- 
ments made by Monsignor O’Grady were important factors 
in determining the judgments made by the committees.® 

At the request of Monsignor O’Grady, Dr. O. E. Baker appeared 
before the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives 
as a representative of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence to testify concerning the Flannagan Bill. He was practically 
the only witness at the session which was called especially to hear his 
testimony. In reference to the meeting, Dr. Baker wrote: 

. it was of interest to me to note that practically the 
entire membership of the Committee was present. I doubt 
if any other religious organization than the Catholic Church 
would have been shown such consideration.® 

The same consideration was shown to Father William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., when he appeared before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to testify on behalf of the Conference in refer- 
ence to Bill S. 1334, concerning migrant agricultural workers. Father 
Gibbons criticized the bill as being inadequate to insure a permanent 
farm labor program which would protect the health and the welfare 
of seasonal, migratory workers. He also testified in behalf of the 
Conference before the Subcommittee of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, against the bill to repeal the one hundred and sixty acre 
limitation provision of the Reclamation Law, number S. 912. He 
elaborated on the Conference’s stand that: 


60Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 334. 
61Letter from Mr. Hudgens to the author, December 26, 1945. 
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It strongly advocates the framing of public land policy 
in such a way as to protect family-type farmers and to safe- 
guard them from the inroads of land monopolists, whether 
the monopolists be individuals or corporations.” 


Bishop Mulloy, as President of the Conference, was also given an 
attentive hearing when he appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Immigration of the House Judiciary Committee, in behalf of the 
Stratton Bill number H. R. 2910. The bill proposed admitting into 
the United States, under the unfilled immigration quotas of the 
war-years, persons displaced by the war. The gist of his statement 
was: 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference strongly 
urges that fundamental principles of justice and charity 
and the long recognized practice of offering asylum to those 
not guilty of crime be adhered to in our day.® 


In 1941, Bishop Ryan was able to report that the Department of 
Agriculture was very sympathetic to the work carried on by the 
Conference.** Two years later, Monsignor Ligutti reported that the 
governmental agencies were most helpful, demonstrating that fact 
by assigning to the Conference’s programs the very best men and 
women in the agricultural service of the government.® In 1944, he 
was happy to be able to tell the Executive Committee that the most 
prominent leaders of the Farm Bloc, the Washington Farm Corres- 
pondents and Editors, and the highest officials of the Farm Credit 
Administration attended meetings arranged by the Conference for 
their benefit.68 An organization that can command that much respect 
in Washington must be influential. 

Quotations from two former officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture will suffice to conclude these few pages on the influence 
of the Conference on governmental policies. Mr. Henry Wallace, 
former Secretary of Agriculture, wrote: 


We in the Department of Agriculture liked the empha- 
sis of the Conference both on the need for opportunity 


64Statement on Acreage Limitation, (Des Moines: National Catho- 
lie Rural Life Conference, April 16, 1947). 

65Statement on Displaced Persons, (Des Moines: National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, April 16 1947). 

66Official Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, p. 314. 
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for small farmers and on the need for a type of civiliza- 
tion that would make it possible for abundant production te 
service the needs of all the people.® 

Mr. Claude R. Wickard, former Secretary of Agriculture, wrote: 

... there is no question in my mind but that the influ- 
ence of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference has 
been a significant part of the public opinion which has re- 
sulted in some of the nation’s progressive farm legislation 
during the last decade. I know of the publications of the 
Conference and am acquainted with its leaders who met 
with me on numerous occasions during the time I was Sec- 
retary.” 

The Conference has always been on friendly terms with non-sec- 
tarian farm organizations such as the Grange, Farmers’ Union, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. It would be hard to de- 
termine the amount of influence the Conference has had on such 
organizations. But many of the policies of these organizations are 
identical with those of the Conference. Incidentally, such policies, 
and only those, receive the backing of the Conference when the or- 
ganizations join hands for a common effort. The only specific case 
that can be given in this regard is the fact that in 1943, Monsignor 
Ligutti was able to report that the leaders of the Conference had 
reached an understanding with the leaders of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations on all 
national questions relating to rural life.” 

Of the Conference’s influence on Protestant rural organizations 
more concrete evidence is available. In this regard Dr. Baker wrote: 

Monsignor Ligutti’s broad attitude toward Protestant 
denominations, which characterizes so far as I know all the 
leaders of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, has resulted 
in a spirit of good will and fellowship on the part of the 
rural organizations of the Protestant Churches toward the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference and have facilitated the ac- 
ceptance by the rural leaders of these Protestant Churches 
of the philosophy of values of the Rural Life Conference 
to a larger extent than would otherwise probably have oc- 
eurred.... Father Ligutti attends the meetings of many of 
these Churches in matters relating to rural life and he is 


6Letter from Mr. Wallace to the author, November 21, 1945. 

70Letter from Mr. Wickard to the author, November 28, 1945. 

10fficial Minutes of the N.C.R.L.C., Bruce files, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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usually the most dynamic personality present.?? 

In somewhat the same vein Mr. E. R. Bowen, the General Secre- 
tary of the Co-operative League wrote: 

At the Peoria Conference, Monsignor Ligutti invited the 
rural life directors of a large number of Protestant de- 
nominations, and as a result the interest and activities of 
other groups were greatly stimulated. To me this was one 
of the finest interdenominational actions I have ever 
known.” 

The following quotations are more specific and as they are read 
it must be borne in mind that all references to Monsignor Ligutti 
are in reality references to the organization of which he is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and whose philosophy he has'the duty to dissemi- 
nate. Dr. Thomas A. Tripp of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches writes: 

We, in the Protestant churches like the work of the Con- 
ference very much. Monsignor Luigi Ligutti has been a 
very fine co-operator. He and I have been on the same pro- 
grams in state colleges of agriculture and other places. He 
always makes the most helpful impression on both Catholics 
and Protestants. I should say that impression is due to his 
wholesome outlook on rural life and his specific suggestions 
as to solutions of problems.”4 

Mr. Stanley Hamilton, Executive Secretary of the Rural Life 
Association, states: 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has been 
very helpful to the Rural Life Association through counsel 
when we formed the R.L.A., by the participation of Mon- 
signor Ligutti at some of our conferences and through the 
published material of the N.C.R.L.C.™ 

Dr. A. J. Walton, District Superintendent of the Ton and Coun- 
try Work of the Methodist Church has this to say of the Conference: 

The Manifesto has been one of the most widely used 
statements on rural work in all our conferences and insti- 
tutes. The clear-cut statements and appeals made for a bet- 
ter understanding of what was happening in our national 
rural life, the emphasis placed upon the care of the soil, 
rural resources, and community life were all along the line 


72QLetter from Dr. Baker to the author, November 28, 1945. 
73Letter from Mr. Bowen to the author, November 18, 1945. 
“Letter from Dr. Tripp to the author, December 17, 1945. 
Letter from Mr. Hamilton to the author, November 20, 1945. 
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we needed to emphasize. We also found the emphasis on 
the rural family sound and worth closer consideration. 

Working for several years as National Secretary of Rural 
work for the Methodist Church I had occasion to meet and 
have fellowship with Monsignor Ligutti. I hold him in the 
highest regard and have found his aggressive and far see- 
ing work in the rural field quite encouraging. His influ- 
ence in the rural field has helped the rest of us working in 
that field. The strength of the Catholic Chureh and its di- 
rect ways of going at the source of leadership in dealing 
with this vital matter has created sentiment and encourag- 
ed others to give heed and willingly listen to considerations 
of the subject.76 


The Reverend Clifford Samuelson, Associate Secretary of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church says: 


The aggressiveness of the Conference has been a real 
prod to Protestant Churches which have been remiss in their 
ministry to rural people.” 

Mr. John H. Reisner, Secretary and Treasurer of the Christian 
Rural Fellowship has this to say of the influence of Monsignor Li- 
cutti and the Conference on Protestant rural groups: 

He has been invited into their conferences, his books have 
been reviewed by Protestant organizations and bought and 
used by Protestant rural ministers. He has certainly been 
one of the influences that has awakened the Protestant 
Church to more adequately meet their responsibilities to the 
rural Church, here in the U.S.A.78 


Reverend Shirley E. Greene, the Director of the Meron Institute 
refers to Monsignor Ligutti’s share of the responsibility for the re- 
cent statement Man’s Relation to the Land issued over the signa- 
tures of seventy-five rural welfare leaders representing Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish rural organizations: 

You are familiar, of course, with the recent two gath- 
erings of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish rural leaders, 
one in New York and one in Chicago which jointly produced 
a statement of fundamental principles concerning Man’s 
relation to the land. I do not know yet how wide a circula- 
tion that statement will have, or how great its influence 


76Letter from Dr. Walton to the author, November 13, 1945. 
Letter from Rev. Samuelson to the author, November 16, 1945. 
78Letter from Mr. Reisner to the author, November 13, 1945. 
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may be, but I would certainly attribute to Mser. Ligutti the 
major credit for bringing that statement into being.” 

Pastor Martin Schroeder, D.D., Field Secretary for the Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran Synod in the Midwest becomes more specific than the 
rest in this statement regarding the influence of the Conference: 

If you will observe the development of rural thought 
among Protestants you will note that their beginnings coin- 
cide with the spread of Catholic propaganda, notwithstand- 
ing the age of some organizations. Not until two years ago 
did the Town and Country Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches produce a national convention, which, in 
the last analysis was nothing else than a justifiable attempt 
to catch up with the Conference, boosted to such large pro- 
portions through Msgr. Ligutti’s efforts. The recent ap- 
pearance of newly appointed secretaries for rural work in 
various denominations has been brought about to a great 
extent by the example of Catholic aggressiveness in the 
rural field, which again leads back to the inspiring work of 
its executive secretary.®° 

A review of the tangible and intangible victories of the Confer- 
ence has just been completed. For a propaganda organization only 
a quarter of a century old, aiming at changing the viewpoint of 
millions of Catholics, the list is an imposing one. But with this first 
harvest, the Crusaders are not content. They are planning better 
ones for the future. The question of whether the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference is the biggest and the most influential 
rural welfare organization in the country does not bother them. Oth- 
ers may quibble for the title. The Crusaders are only conscious of 
the importance of their goal, and the distance still to be travelled 
before it is reached. Victories are consoling, but they are only mile- 
stones on the way. Much still has to be done. 


Letter from Rev. Greene to the author, November 19, 1945. 
80Letter from Pastor Schroeder to the author, November 14, 1945. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE END OF THE STORY OF A CRUSADE THAT IS 
JUST STARTING 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has learned of the sterl- 
ing work which 1s being done by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in favor of the farming commun- 
ty and in general of the populations of those states 
which are predominantly agricultural. It is his hope 
that this work will continue and expand, and that tt 
may become a powerful auxiliary of the local Bishops in 
their zealous efforts to propagate and defend the Faith 
among the rural peoples of their dioceses. 


Luigi Cardinal Maglione (October 24, 1939) 


The Green Bay Convention in 1946, was the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention staged by the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. The year also marked the twenty-third anniversary of the 
foundation of the organization, as well as the twenty-fifth year of 
the Catholic rural movement as started by Father Edwin V. O’Hara 
in 1921. This history of the Conference has been traced in four 
phases: the formative years from 1923 to 1929; the Confraternity 
period from 1930 to 1935; reaching the rural people from 1936 to 
1940; and the war years from 1941 to 1946. 


In the early years of the Conference, the organization had little 
existence outside of the national conventions. The conventions them- 
selves, in those years, were simply national forums on rural welfare 
topics. But, nevertheless, the years were important for the future of 
the organization. They not only trained leaders for the movement, 
they also developed and expanded the ideas behind the Crusade. The 
Conference emerged from the period with a clearer concept of what it 
was trying to achieve and with a definite program designed to ac- 
complish it. 

In 1930, the Conference made its first contact with the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. By counsel, encouragement, and 
a share of the grant of the American Board of Catholic Missions, 
the Conference aided in the growth of the Confraternity. In 1934, 
the facilities of the St. Paul Convention were extended to the Con- 
fraternity for the first national meeting of Confraternity Directors 
in the United States. The next year, at Rochester, when the two 
organizations separated, the Conference turned over to the Confra- 
ternity its program of religious education developed during the 
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previous fourteen years. In return, the Confraternity promised to 
prepare all religious education sessions for the Conference’s con- 
ventions. 

During the same period, the Conference established its first 
permanent, independent, National Office. Under the direction of 
Father James Byrnes, this National Office established at St. Paul 
in 1934, marked the beginning of the influence of the Conference as it 
is known today. The adoption, by the Confraternity, of the religious 
education program of the Conference, forced the Crusaders to broad- 
en the scope of their movement so as to include co-operatives, home- 
steading, 4-H Club work, and other phases of rural welfare. Father 
Byrnes, through the National Office, was able to promote these new 
features in a way that would not have been possible in the earlier 
period. 

Up until 1936, the Conference was primarily engaged in trying 
to influence Church leaders in rural philosophy. But at that time 
it felt that circumstances warranted its branching out to include 
rural people in its propaganda. Therefore, the period from 1986 to 
1940 is marked by conventions, geared to the needs of farmers, as 
well as by efforts to enroll rural people in the ranks of the Crusade. 

The same period also witnessed the approval of the movement 
by the Apostolic Delegate, when the officers of the Conference met 
with His Excellency at the Richmond Convention in 1937. Another 
favorable manifestation of the influence of the movement was the 
consecration of the President, Father Vincent Ryan, as Bishop of 
Bismarck. 

The last phase of the history of the Conference, 1941 to 1946, is 
characterized by small conventions, caused by war-time restrictions, 
and by new promotional techniques. Therefore, the conventions are 
secondary in this phase of the history of the Conference. Of more 
importance are the organizational changes and the new techniques 
developed. Father James Byrnes resigned as Executive Secretary 
in 1940. He was succeed by Monsignor Luigi Ligutti. In 1941, Mon- 
signor Ligutti transferred the National Office from St. Paul to Des 
Moines, Iowa. In the same year, Monsignor Ligutti was released 
from all parish work and permitted to devote himself full-time to 
the work of the Conference. In 1942, he purchased for the Confer- 
ence the present National Office in Des Moines. 

Under the leadership of Monsignor Ligutti, new promotional ac- 
tivities were inaugurated. The Apostolate Library Service was start- 
ed in 1948. The same year witnessed the beginning of a study club 
service to seminaries. The period saw the expansion of the 1939 
Rural Life School held at St. John’s University into twenty-seven 
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schools and fifty-five institutes. The period brought back into the 
active work of the Conference, the Diocesan Directors of Rural 
Life. It also inaugurated the plan of Regional Co-ordinators of 
Rural Life. 

A quarter of a century of existence is a long time when measured 
by human standards, but to the age-old Catholic Chureh and her 
organizations it is but yesterday. The story of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference is not finished. It is just starting. For the 
first time it is ready to do the task for which it has been preparing 
for almost a generation. Its real success lies ahead, not behind it. 
When the full impact of its momentum is felt, the victories of yes- 
terday will seem insignificant with the accomplishments of tomor- 
row. 

The future is bright for the Conference, but its full effulgence 
is a long way off. Remarkable success has been achieved in imbu- 
ing Church leaders with rural philosophy, but to translate that phil- 
osophy into every day living for the laity is the task of generations. 
Two centuries of industrialism and their resultant urbanization, have 
made men forget that cult, culture, and cultivation all come from 
the same root. It will take other centuries to restore that funda- 
mental conception to the prestige it deserves. To reshape the minds 
of men to such an extent that they will co-operate with the restora- 
tion of rural life as a foundation of civilization and the natural 
habitat of the family, will take not one but many generations of 
campaigning on the part of yet unborn Crusaders. The members of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference are satisfied that they 
have started the first concerted action toward that goal, trained 
leaders to carry it on, and furnished the equipment necessary for 
the struggle. They hope their few victories are a foretaste of the 
future. 
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EPILOGUE 


Two quotations are offered here to serve as meditations for those 
who are still skeptical of the need for a Catholic rural life move- 
ment. The first one is taken from a letter of Monsignor Ligutti to 
the Church of the Brethren at Luray, Virginia. In it he stated: 


The large city is the graveyard of any cultural group. 
Among Catholics who move to the city the third genera- 
tion is not Catholic and the fourth generation does not 
exist. Among Quakers the end comes one generation earlier. 
Families only can effectively hand down religion .... In 
my opinion the ideals of the historic peace churches cannot 
be carried out except by families on the land and by rural 
communities. Our actions influence our philosophy and the- 
ology, even change them. We cannot live one way and 
think another .... A family centered philosophy of life 
cannot be carried out in a vacuum. We must have such 
surroundings, such work, such existence as will encourage 
the family.! 


The second quotation is from the Conference’s oldest and dearest 
English friend, Father Vincent McNabb, O. P. On June 17, 19438, 
Father McNabb died. His last letter to the Conference is as follows: 


Right Reverend and Dear Monsignor Ligutti: 


God reward your kindness in sending me Land and Home 
for December. Its official account of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference fully justifies those who linked 
Home and therefore Hope with the Land. In all the pleas 
and plans for a ‘‘new order’’ I can see no ground for hope 
except in those that stress ‘‘Back to the Land.’’ It can nev- 
er be sufficiently stressed that the land is not incidental 
but necessary. Moreover, it is not just necessary. The land 
is primary. 

The words of your President, The Most Reverend Bishop 
A. J. Muench, D.D., are dinning in my ears like a doom: 
‘According to the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies in the 
United States, 80 per cent of the Catholics live in the cities. 

Only one out of every five Catholics is in the country. In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth I would that Catholics make 
these words of Bishop Muench their Holy Meditation for a 
month—and then for another twelve-month. 


1Gospel Messenger, Rural Life Association, March 3, 1945. 
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Let them colour their early meditation with the bewilder- 
ing statistics that: ‘‘Well over half of Chicago’s 842,578 
families have no children whatsoever; whilst an additional 
20 per cent have only one child.”’ 

If Catholics with a turn for prayer will think this out 
and then carry out what they have thought out, Catholic 
meditation may become as practical as God’s idea of Crea- 
tion and Providence.? 


2Nunc Dinuttis, folder distributed by the N.C.R.L.C., 1944, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


APPENDIX A 


FOUNDERS 


At the Milwaukee Convention in 1924, the penniless, one year 
old National Catholic Rural Life Conference established a national 
office of its own, hired an executive secretary, and took over the 
responsibility for the publication of St. Isidore’s Plow. For all of 
this it needed money. At the suggestion of the Treasurer, Father 
George Hildner, the Board of Directors authorized him to raise the 
necessary funds by soliciting donations of one hundred dollars each 
from members and interested persons. To make it as easy as possi- 
ble, the payments could be stretched out over a ten month period. 
The benefactors were known as the Founders. 


Money, if you have it, is the easiest thing to give. A much more 
valuable gift is service. Since most of the Founders gave generously 
of both, it is no more than just that their names be perpetuated in 
the history of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The 
names are listed here in the order in which they appear on the 
Founders’ Roll in the treasurer’s account book.! The cities and dio- 
eeses are those in which the Founders were residing in 1925, the 
year in which the donations were given. 


NAME GUY) DIOCESE 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis 
Right Rev. Thomas W. Drumm, D.D. Des Moines, Iowa Des Moines 
Right Rev. Henry Althoff, D.D. Belleville, Ill. Belleville 
Right Rev. Philip McDevitt, D.D. Harrisburg, Penn. Harrisburg 
Right Rev. Francis J. Tief, D.D. Concordia, Kan. Concordia 


Right Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B. Abbot, St. John’s 
Abbey,  College- 


ville, Minn. St. Cloud 
Right Rev. Msgr. Ferdinand Peitz West Point, Neb. Omaha 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara Eugene, Ore. Oregon City 
Rev. Thomas R. Carey Lapeer, Mich. Detroit 


Rey. George J. Hildner Claryville, Mo. St. Louis 


10fficial N.C.R.L.C. Treasurer’s Account Book, N.C.R.L.C. files, 
Des Moines, Iowa, pp. 10-14. 
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NAME 


Rev. William P. McDermott 
Rev. Michael B. Schiltz 
Rev. W. Howard Bishop 
Rev. Edward Conry 

Rev. Bernard Hilgenberg 
Rev. Philip H. Kiley 
Rev. Francis P. Leipzig 
Rey. Arthur Luckey 

Rev. F. J. Brummel 
Rev. Julius Chylinski 
Rev. S. Czerniejewski 
Rev. Rupert Dakoske 
Rev. Oliver Dolphin 

Rev. S. J. Dwyer 

Rev. C. J. Farrell 

Rev. A. M. Jaschke 

Rev. F. J. Keenan 

Rev. L. M. Keenan 

Rev. James E. Kelly 
Rev. Edward J. Kersting 
Knights of Columbus 
Rev. Luigi G. Ligutti 

. Rev. Otto Meier 

Rev. W. F. Mikolasek 
Rev. Edward R. Moore 
Rev. George Nell 

Rev. Edmund Niess 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt 

Rev. Peter Rice 

Rev. Henry Schuermann 
Rev. Joseph Schmidt 
St. Philip Neri Mission 
Y.M.S. Office 

Rev. Louis Zirbes 

Holy Trinity Guild 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Day 
Catholic Charities of New York 
Rev. Bernard J. Decker 
Rev. Joseph Selting 
Rev. A. J. Link 

Rey. Charles J. Flori 


CITY 


Racine, Wis. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Clarksville, Md. 
Salineville, Ohio 
Beckmeyer, Ill. 
Aitkin, Minn. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Hampshire, Ill. 
Amherst, Wis. 
Radom, Ill. 
Lapeer, Mich. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Evansville, Wis. 
Jordan, Minn. 
Effingham, II. 


Prophetstown, Ill. 


Dundee, Il. 
Sharon, Wis. 
Cross Plains, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woodbine, lowa 
Columbia, Il. 
Lankin, N. Dak. 
New York, N. Y. 
Island Grove, I. 
Carlyle, Ill. 
Finley, Ky. 
Minocqua, Wis. 
Villa Ridge, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
Lapeer, Mich. 
Effingham, Ill. 
North Lake, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Helena, Mont. 
New York, N. Y. 
Krota, Iowa 
Flush, Kan. 


Paloma, Ill. 


DIOCESE 


Milwaukee 
Des Moines 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Belleville 
Duluth 


Oregon City 


Coneordia 
Rockford 
Milwaukee 
Belleville 
Detroit 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 
Springfield 
Rockford 
Rockford 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Des Moines 
Belleville 
Fargo 
New York 
Springfield 
Belleville 
Louisville 
Superior 
St. Louis 
Harrisburg 
Detroit 
Springfield 
Milwaukee 
Detroit 
Helena 
New York 
Davenport 


Leavenworth 
West Valley, N. Y. 


Buffalo 
Springfield 
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OFFICERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Officers in 1946 
Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D. Honorary President 
Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, D.D. Episcopal Advisor 
Most Reverend William T. Mulloy, D.D. President 
Most Reverend Gerald T. Bergan, D.D. Moderator 
Right Reverend Monsignor Hubert Lerschen First Vice President 
Reverend Peter A. Salm Second Vice President 
Dr. Lydwine Van Kersbergen Third Vice President 
Very Reverend John Heinz Fourth Vice President 
Reverend Patrick T. Quinlan Treasurer 
Mr. Frank Bruce Recording Secretary 
Right Reverend Monsignor Luigi Ligutti Executive Secretary 


Roll of Presidents 


Reverend Thomas R. Carey 1923-1926 
Reverend Arthur J. Luckey 1926-1928 
Reverend W. Howard Bishop 1928-1934 
Reverend Joseph M. Campbell 1934-1935 
Reverend William T. Mulloy 1935-1937 
Now Bishop of Covington, Ky. 
Right Reverend Luigi G. Ligutti 1937-1939 
Right Reverend Vincent J. Ryan 1939-1941 
Now Bishop of Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench 1941-1943 
Most Reverend Joseph H. Schlarman 1943-1945 
Most Reverend William J. Griffin 1945-1946 
Most Reverend William T. Mulloy 1946- 
Roll of Executive Secretaries 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara 1923-1924 
Reverend Michael B. Schiltz 1924-1926 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara 1926-1931 
Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler, OSB. 1931-1934 
Reverend James A. Byrnes 1934-1940 
Right Reverend Luigi G. Ligutti 1940- 
Roll of Treasurers 

Reverend George J. Hildner 1923-1926 
Reverend Felix N. Pitt 1926-1927 
Reverend Joseph Schmidt 1927-1935 
Reverend Louis Zirbes 1935-1945 
Reverend Patrick T. Quinlan 1945-1946 
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Roll of Recording Secretaries 


No Recording Secretary, .)..° 06.) . .. “192esieee 
Reverend (Helix "Ni Pitt) ).° . WA OZ Se 
Reverend Leon A. McNeill . . . . . 1931-1936 
Reverend Joseph H. Ostdiek . . . . 1986-1938 


Mr. Frank Bruce... Abie ihatidig neil 2 oe Logee 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND NATIONAL 


CONVENTIONS 


National Headquarters 


Eugene, Oregon 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Eugene, Oregon 
Washington, D. C. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Des Moines, Iowa 


National Conventions 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lansing, Michigan 
Atchison, Kansas 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Springfield, Tlinois 
Wichita, Kansas 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Rochester, New York 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Richmond, Virginia 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Peoria, Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 
Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Sixteenth 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third 
Twenty-fourth 
Twenty-fifth 
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1923-1924 
1924-1926 
1926-1929 
1929-1934 
1934-1941 
1941- 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
DIOCESAN DIRECTORS OF RURAL LIFE 


AUGUST, 1947. 


Baltimore & Washington 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Leary, 30 Melvin Avenue, Catonsville, 
Maryland. 
Cincinnati 
Rev. Joseph V. Urbain, Millville, R. R. No. 5, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Detroit 
Rey. Leo J. Trese, 2996 Labo Road, Carleton, Michigan. 
Dubuque 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. C. Hradecky, Duncan, ( P. O. R.F.D. No. 1, 
Britt) Iowa. 
Indianapolis 
Rev. Arthur P. Mooney, St. John’s Rectory, R.F.D. No. 6, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 
Los Angeles 
Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony J. Jacobs, V.F., 323 East Street, Oxnard, 
California. 
Milwaukee 
Rev. Louis N. Zirbes, North Lake, Wisconsin. 
New Orleans 
Rt. Rev. William J. Castel, 2630 Pine Street, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 
New York 
Rev. William J. Remey, 46 Conklin Avenue, Haverstraw, New York. 
Omaha 
Rev. Herman Kaup, St. Francis de Chantal Church, Randolph, 
Nebraska. 
Portiand 
Rev. Alcuin Heibel, O.S.B., 3910 S. E. 11th Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 
St. Louis 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Steck, 4712 Tamm Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 
ouri. 
Very Rev. Msgr. R. B. Schuler, Secy., 1911 North Taylor Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Paul 
Rev. James A. Byrnes, LL.D., 509 West 54th Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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San Antonio 
Rev. P. L. Foegelle, St. Ann’s Church, Route No. 2, Stockdale, 
Texas. 
San Francisco 
Rey. Charles Philipps, 707 Jefferson Street, Oakland, California. 
Santa Fe 
Rev. Walter E. Cassidy, Sapello, New Mexico. 
Rev. Theodore Schmitt, P. O. Box 273, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Alexandria 
Rev. F. H. Roth, O.P., St. Margaret’s Rectory, Boyce, Louisiana. 
Amarillo 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Steinlage, Sacred Heart Cathedral, Box 
2208, Amarillo, Texas. 
Baker City 
Rev. George A. Murphy, St. Elizabeth’s Church, John Day, Oregon. 
Belleville 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. Hilgenberg, St. Mary’s Church, Carlyle, Illinois. 
Bismarck 
Very Rev. John Heinz, St. Jerome’s Church, Mohall, North Dakota. 
Boise 
Rev. Urban H. Schmidt, Box 769, Boise, Idaho. 
Buffalo 
Rev. James J. Navagh, St. Mary’s Church, Mayville, New York. 
Burlington 
Rev. Francis Candon, Conversion of St. Paul Church, Barton, 
Vermont. 
Camden 
Rev. James R. Duffy, 18 Euclid Street, Woodburg, New Jersey. 
Charleston 
Rev. George L. Smith, 725 York Street, Aiken, South Carolina. 
Columbus 
Rey. Julian J. Schaefer, 453 North 20th Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Covington 
Rey. Paul J. Brinker, 2415 Dixie Highway, (South Fort Mitchell), 
Covington, Kentucky. 
Crookston 
Rev. William Francis Lemen, Blessed Sacrament Church, Green- 
bush, Minnesota. 
Dallas 
Rev. Paul Chareut, St. Thomas’ Church, Pilot Point, Texas. 
Davenport 
Rev. James P. Quinlan, Assumption Church, Charlotte, Iowa. 
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Duluth 
Rev. Andrew P. Gallik, St. Joseph’s Church, Beroun, Minnesota. 
Erie 
Rev. James M. Powers, 205 West Ninth Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Evansville 
Rev. Raymond Marchino, 114 West Van Trees Street, Washington, 
Indiana. 
Fargo 
Rev. Joseph L. Hylden, Academy of St. James, 1600 Fourth Street, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Fort Wayne 
Rev. Herman J. Miller, 115 West Monroe Street, Goshen, Indiana. 
Galveston 
Rev. John T. Geiser, St. Martin’s Church, Tours Rural Route, 
West, Texas. 
Great Falls 
Rey. Martin S. Whalen, St. Mark’s Church, Box 213, Belt, Mon- 
tana. 
Green Bay 
Rev. Peter A. Salm, 44 Seventh Street, Clintonville, Wisconsin. 
Rev. Thaddeus Koszarek, St. Hedwig’s Church, R. No. 2, Kewau- 
nee, Wisconsin. 
Harrisburg 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Schmidt, V.F., Box 325, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Hartford 
Rey. Victor Piaskowski, St. Joseph’s Rectory, Brookfield Center, 
Connecticut. 
Helena 
Rev. Russell Scheidler, Fairfield, Montana. 
Kansas City 
Rey. Harold J. Beeler, Immaculate Conception Church, Montrose, 
Missouri. 
Rev. L. L. Engeman, (Asst. Dir.), St. Mary’s Church, Pierce City, 
Missouri. 
LaCrosse 
Rev. Edmund Bettinger, 1104 Cass Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Lafayette 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hubert Lerschen, St. Joseph’s Church, Rayne, 
Louisiana. 
Lansing | 
Rev. Bernard C. Beahan, 219 E. Seminary, Charlotte, Michigan. 
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Leavenworth 
Rev. Cowell O’Neill, Holy Name Rectory, 1114 W. Tenth Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Lincoln 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. Mock, 612 High Street, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Rev. Ray Wageman (Secy.), St. Anthony’s Church, Steinaur, 
Nebraska. 
Inttle Rock 
Rey. Anthony F. Lachowsky, C.S.Sp.., 1115 College Avenue, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 
Madison 
Rev. George Haeusler, Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary Church, 
Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
Manchester 
Rev. Joseph E. Vaccarest, St. Joseph’s Church, Epping, New 
Hampshire. 
Mobile 
Rev. Denis P. Gray, Christ the King Chureh, Daphne, Alabama. 
Monterey-Fresno | 
Rev. James J. Maloney, Sacred Heart Church, Dos Palos, Cali- 
fornia. 
Nashville 
Rev. Leo H. Ringwald, 206 Berger Street, Lawrenceburg, Tennes- 
see. 
Natchez 
Rev. John Niemeyer, 404 Main Street, Greenville, Mississippi. 
Oklahoma City & Tulsa 
Rev. George V. Johnson, Prague, Oklahoma. 
Paterson 
Rey. Edwin E. Lange, St. Michael’s Church, Main Street, Netcong, 
New Jersey. 
Peoria 
Rev. Edward O’Rourke, 604 E. Armory Ave., Champaign, Illinois. 
Pueblo 
Rev. Edward J. McCarthy, Church of the Sacred Heart, Box 547, 
Alamosa, Colorado. 
Raleigh 
Rev. Francis J. Howard, P. O. Box 305, Whiteville, North Carolina. 
Rapid City 
Rev. Vincent J. Christie, Christ the King Church, Presho, South 
Dakota. 
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Reno 
Rev. Peter T. Fisher, 714 Court Street, Elko, Nevada. 
Richmond 
Rev. Chester P. Michael, 316 East Marshall Street, Richmond, Vir- 
oinia. 
Rochester 
Rev. George C. Vogt, 321 Lake Avenue, Rochester, New York. 
Rockford 
Rev. Frank J. Miller, St. Ann’s Rectory, Warren, Illinois. 
Sacramento 
Rev. John J. McGarry, St. Joseph’s Rectory, 1717 El Monte Ave- 
nue, North Sacramento, California. 
St. Cloud 
Rt. Rev. Edward Mahowald, St. Joseph’s Church, Pierz, Minnesota. 
San Diego 
Rev. J. A. C. Van Veggel, 4735 Cass Street, San Diego (Pacific 
Beach), California. 
Savannah-Atlanta 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. G. Cassidy, Co-Cathedral of Christ the King, 
2699 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Scranton 
Rev. Robert A. McNulty, 304 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Sioux City 
Rev. John P. Hausmann, Visitation Church, Marykill, (Cherokee, 
R. R. No. 4), Iowa. 
Sioux Falls 
Rev. George A. Estergaard, St. Charles Church, Big Stone City, 
South Dakota. 
Spokane 
Rev. Roy E. Thelan, Valley, Washington. 
Springfield in Illinois 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry B. Schnelten, St. Mary’s Rectory, Brus- 
sels, Illinois. 
Rev. William Klasner (Secy.), Brighton, Illinois. 
Steubenville 
Rev. Joseph Finan, St. Joseph’s Church, Burkhart (R. 4, Lewis- 
ville) Ohio. 
Superior 
Very Rev. Gerald F. Mahon, St. John’s Church, Box 112, Birch- 
wood, Wisconsin. 
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Toledo 
Rev. Joseph F. Frommherz, St. Mary’s Church, Assumption (R. 2, 
Swanton), Ohio. 
Trenton 
Rev. James S. Foley, Sacred Heart Rectory, 174 Washington 
Street, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Wichita 
Rev. Thomas W. Green, 2004 Wellington Place, Wichita, Kansas. 
Winona 
Rev. William P. Schimek, St. Peter’s Church, Rose Creek, Minne- 
sota. 
Youngstown 
Rev. E. J. Smith, Harrisburg, Route 3 (Louisville, P. O.) Ohio. 
N.C.W.C. 
Rev. George G. Higgins, 1812 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Precious Blood Fathers 
Rev. H. V. Diller, C.PP.S., St. Sebastian’s Church, R. R. No. 1, 
Chickasaw, Ohio. 
Society of Jesus | 
Rev. A. J. Adams, S.J., St. Ferdinand’s Church, Florissant, 
Missouri. 
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RURAL LIFE AND THE TEACHINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 

The reader, especially if this volume is his first introduction to 
the Catholic rural movement in the United States, may assume that 
the philosophy of the Conference was specifically formulated to mect 
special conditions in the United States. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. It is true that the movement was inaugurated to meet a 
definite situation, but the philosophy behind the movement was drawn 
from the age-old traditions and teachings of the Catholic Church. 
To prove this link between the tenets of the Conference and the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Church, the following introductory chapter 
from Father George H. Speltz’s study, The Importance of Rural Life 
According to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, is reproduced 
here. In it will be found the fundamental beliefs of the Catholic 
Church in reference to a rural way of life as taught by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Despite the brevity of this survey, a similarity between the 
ohilosophy of St. Thomas and of the Conference can easily be rec- 
ognized. Those wishing more detailed proof are urged to read the 
entire book. The same recommendation can also be given to anyone 
interested in rural life. 


THE GENERAL BEARING OF THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY ON RURAL LIFE 

In the course of this study there will often be occasion to 
speak of the ‘‘agrarian philosophy’’ of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
In so far as he devotes no special opusculwm to this subject, 
nor does he in any one place give it a formal and complete 
treatment, it will be necessary to formulate a working defi- 
nition of this phrase under which may then be grouped all 
those Thomistie principles relevant to the present investiga- 
tion. By agrarian philosophy will be understood that science 
which, with a view to the ‘‘good life’’, orders man in his use 
of the land. Guided by this definition, the present intro- 
ductory chapter undertakes an examination of Aquinas’ 
teaching on man, both as an isolated individual for whom 
there is a fixed hierarchy of values set by the order of rea- 
son, and as a political and social animal who must cooperate 
with others in an ordered manner for the attainment of 
these values, whether spiritual or material. In this manner 
it will be possible to learn what constitutes, according to the 
mind of Aquinas, the ‘‘good life’’, and to what degree this 
is attainable through the rural life. 
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1. The Place of Material Goods 

According to the Angelic Doctor the ‘‘good life’’ in- 
volves other values besides the spiritual. In this he stands 
opposed to any philosophy such as that of the Stoics. In 
the Summa Theologica he finds occasion in one passage to 
give their position on this point and to refute it. Rejecting 
bodily goods as true goods for man, the Stoics held that 
virtue is man’s only good. From this they derived the fur- 
ther conclusion that the only evil that could befall man is 
vice and consequently, if he were virtuous, then no evil 
whatsoever could befall him or cause him sorrow. St. 
Thomas, basing his teaching on a different conception of 
man, rejects their line of argument. Man, he affirms, is 
composed of body as well as of soul. Accordingly, anything 
that helps to conserve the life of man represents a good for 
him. Man, by the same token, is subject to other evils be- 
sides vice. Even though he be virtuous he ean yet suffer 
evil through the lack of bodily goods; and having fallen in- 
to this evil he will be sorrowful. 


a) The Philosopher’s Concern with Them 

It pertains to the philosopher to be concerned with these 
material needs of man. Commenting upon the Politics of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas writes that it belongs to the philoso- 
per to be concerned with such subjects as the natural wealth- 
getting of the husbandman. Moreover, he is to concern him- 
self with this function not only in its theoretical aspects 
but also in its practical considerations, such as the knowl- 
edge of livestock and of tillage. These matters take on a 
certain dignity and become subjects of the philosopher’s 
consideration because they are related to human needs. St. 
Thomas goes beyond Aristotle in this matter. Aristotle has 
said that a discussion of the ‘‘practical part’’ of wealth- 
getting was ‘‘not unworthy of philosophy, but to be en- 
gaged in them practically is illiberal and irksome.’’ Com- 
menting upon these words Aquinas writes in agreement 
with the Philosopher that ‘‘it is easy to consider these 
things in a general way,’’ adding however that, ‘‘it is ne- 
cessary to have an experimental knowledge of these things, 
to this end that man may make as perfect use of them as 
possible.’’ There is here the suggestion—at least by silence 
—that St. Thomas repudiates the implication left by Aris- 
totle that manual work is ‘‘illiberal and irksome,’’ if not 
degrading. In a later chapter it will be shown that St. 
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Thomas does not regard it as unbecoming for man to work 
with the material goods of this earth in order that they may 
serve the purpose for which they were created—human 
needs—as perfectly as possible. 


Among the works of St. Thomas is one which is an im- 
portant source of his agrarian philosophy, namely, a letter 
to Hugh, King of Cyprus, sent to him for the education of 
his son. From this work, in which Hugh is advised in much 
detail about the founding of a city, it is evident that the 
Angelic Doctor has interested himself in the material needs 
of man. An adequate provision of material goods is neces- 
sary for the practice of virtue, and consequently the King 
must interest himself in these matters. 


b) Bodily Goods and External Goods or Riches 

St. Thomas insures against an overemphasis of bodily 
goods by ealling them ‘‘instrumental.’’ That they are only 
instrumental, no one today would deny, at least not in 
theory. In practice, however, modern man has become in- 
ordinately preoccupied with them. As Pope Pius XI point- 
ed out: 

The condition of the eeonomie world today lays more 
snares than ever for human fraility. For the uncer- 
tainty of economic conditions and of the whole eco- 
nomic regime demands the keenest and most unceasing 
straining of energy on the part of those engaged there- 
in... . Easy returns which a market unhampered by 
laws offers to anyone, lead many to interest themselves 
in trade and exchange, their one aim being to make 
clear profits with the least labor. 

The Thomistic synthesis provides against this disorder by 
pegging material goods into a fixed place within the heir- 
archy of man’s needs. This is achieved in part, by relegating 
them as means to an end that is outside and above 
them, to an end that is fixed and capable of control- 
ling them. It is on the basis of a consideration of ends 
that St. Thomas divides material goods. Those that pertain 
to the conservation of an individual, i.e., those that are im- 
mediately ordered to a fundamental need of the body, as 
food and drink, are called goods of the body(bonum cor- 
poris); those that are not ordered to any such strict need 
of the body, but are only ordered in a general way to hu- 
man needs, fall into the class of external goods (bonum 
exterius). Such are riches (divitiae). Of these two classes 
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of material goods, those called ‘‘bodily goods’’ are the high- 
er because necessary for the practice of virtue. Moreover, 
the amount of these necessary for the practice of virtue, 
and consequently for the good life, is strictly limited, a 
truth emphasized both by Aristotle and by Aquinas. On the 
other hand, external goods, namely riches, inasmuch as 
they are ordered only in a general manner to human needs, 
are not regarded as essential for ‘‘an act of virtue.’’ Since 
riches are sought for their power to procure other things 
rather than for the direct satisfaction of some bodily need, 
they easily come to be desired inordinately. Of those who 
are given to this inordinate desiring Aristotle writes that 
they, not knowing how to live well, think that enjoyments 
must be had in exeess. For this they need an excess of riches. 
As a result of this inordinate desire for riches man is un- 
duly preoccupied with the quest for material goods, failing 
to realize, as St. Thomas points out, that riches are the 
least among human goods—less than the goods of the body, 
less than the goods of the soul, less than the divine good. 


ce) Agrarian Institutions as a Check on Undue 
Emphasis upon Riches 

Guided by this scale of values, St. Thomas gives an emi- 
nent place in the hierarchy of human activities to the life 
of the husbandman, whose work is ordered to the procur- 
ing of bodily goods for the immediate use of the household. 
Since the need for any one household for natural wealth, 
such as food and clothing, is limited, as also the activity of 
the husbandman, as long as it was directed to the procur- 
ing of bodily goods and not of external goods primarily, was 
proportionately limited and tended less to become inordinate. 
It was comparatively easy in the agrarian way of life advo- 
cated by Aristotle and Aquinas, for the people to retain a 
true evaluation of bodily goods, as opposed to external goods, 
the former having a fixed relation to the needs of the vari- 
ous households. They were educated to a true sense of value 
through the prevailing practice of the institutions of the 
time. While husbandry was sufficiently prevalent as an 
activity conjoined to household management, there was far 
less danger that external goods should rise to the unwar- 
ranted place of becoming a dominant end in themselves, with 
a consequent disorder in human affairs. 

As a corollary of their teaching on the secondary place 
of external goods, both Aristotle and Aquinas warned 
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against the practice of trading. Because of the latent greed 
in men, those who traded might easily fall into the practice 
of trading for the purpose merely of amassing external 
goods. Such trading would be directed to the unnatural 
and limitless end of amassing money, ever more money. 
This is to exalt external good (bonum exterius) to the 
status of ends in themselves; it is to upset the ordered 
hierarchy of values. However, not all trade is to be dis- 
couraged. Some trade is needed to effect a distribution 
of goods and to prevent waste where goods of any kind 
are in abundance; but this trading should be limited. ‘‘The 
perfect city will make a moderate use of merchants.’’ 


Modern scholars have pointed out an error springing from 
the sixteenth century, the influence of which persists today. 
The idea that an abundance of earthly riches may be taken 
as a sign of God’s favor and of predestination has tended 
to encourage the latent greed in men that Aristotle and 
Aquinas has sought in various ways to control. This idea 
has in part been responsible for an exaggerated capitalistic 
spirit. Where such an idea has a vogue, even in a modified 
degree, the rural life will not flourish; for there is a na- 
tural limit to the amount of goods that the husbandman can 
produce. Consequently, he cannot attain to that opulence 
which is the sign of God’s favor. But neither in the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas nor in the common practice of his times 
was this idea prevalent, i.e., it did not set the spirit of the 
age. Though men were moved to amass earthly goods in- 
ordinately, they did not do so with an easy conscience. St. 
Thomas’ teaching creates a different attitude towards 
wealth: although temporal goods and the goods of the body 
are good to a degree, yet they are all only secondary goods. 
This being true, it pertains to divine justice to give spiritual 
good to the virtuous. In the matter of temporal good it per- 
tains to divine justice to give the virtuous only enough as 
suffices for the practice of virtue. It may be that for some, 
temporal goods will lead to spiritual harm. Accordingly 
earthly riches could not be taken as a certain mark of pre- 
destination. Here again Thomistic teaching inclines men to 
be more satisfied with the moderate amount of material 
goods attainable through husbandry. Where our contempor- 
ary philosophy is alien to the rural life, the Thomistic 
view was sympathetic. 

The correct philosophy of life in regard to husbandry 
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and trading does not alone suffice to keep intact the hier- 
archy of values by which men live. Material goods will tend 
to dominate man’s activity unless the correct philosophy of 
life is given concrete expression through the practice of 
sound institutions. In this connection it may fairly be point- 
ed out that the student of St. Thomas’s economic philosophy 
would find his task much simplified had the great princi- 
ples of this philosophy been expressly linked by St. Thomas 
with the institutions of his day, such as the manor and the 
guild. The fact is, however, that no mention of these insti- 
tutions has been found. It will be shown later that St. 
Thomas’s philosophy presupposes the requisite insti- 
tutions, namely, a strong family, as the embodiment of the 
domestic order, and the manor and the guilds, as the em- 
bodiment of the functional order. His theory on wealth- 
getting in its relation to the family, and his teaching on 
the dangers of trade are to be found in his commentary on 
the first book of Aristotle’s Politics, and are in part re- 
peated in the Summa Theologica and in the De Regimine 
Principum. The domestic order and the science by which 
it is maintained (oeconomica) are treated in the Summa 
Theologica under the virtue of prudence. The commentary 
on the Ethics of Aristotle also treats of these questions. 

Oeconomica, or household management, exists to regulate 
the affairs of the family in an orderly manner. This science 
stands in between politica, the management of the affairs 
of the state, and monastica, the management of a man’s 
affairs in so far as he is merely an isolated individual. 
Closely associated with oeconomica is the natural wealth- 
getting of the husbandman which, according to St. Thomas, 
belongs to household management. Because the family is 
left with natural functions to perform it is a strong institu- 
tion. The family, as it finds a place in the Thomistic syn- 
thesis, is a true cell of society, a true regulator of production 
and consumption. 

The manorial group provided a further check upon man’s 
quest for external goods. In St. Thomas’ time it existed 
as a true functional group. Its member families cooperated 
in the production and processing of natural wealth, as also 
in the practice of the basic trades; for example, grazing 
land and equipment were used in common. By reason of this 
functional organization a greater abundance and variety of 
goods was made available to the members of the manor. 
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Yet such was the organization of the manor that this more 
extensive production and traffic in goods did not easily be- 
come inordinate. The production on the manor was directed 
to the needs of a particular manorial group, united by rea- 
son of community of place and function. For this reason 
it was naturally regulated by a limited end. St. Thomas 
approved the functional organization of the manor. It is 
in accord with his concept of the functional organization of 
society, and what is of present concern, such an organiza- 
tion helped to maintain a true scale of values. 


2. Relative Self-sufficiency of the Various Social Groups 

If man were an isolated individual, then the problems 
arising from his needs for material goods would be much 
simplified. He could go about procuring them, using them as 
one who had no obligations to the common good. He would 
be constrained only by the rule of reason and that of the di- 
vine law. St. Thomas, following the Aristotelian tradition, 
insists that man is more than a solitary animal; man is na- 
turally a political and social animal. If man were a Solitary 
animal he would come only under a two-fold order: that of 
reason and that of the divine law. But because he is a social 
and political animal he comes under a third order, that by 
which he is ordered to other men, with whom he ought to 
live in society—unless he be a beast or a god. 

This third order has a great bearing upon the conduct 
of man. Not only in the spiritual realm, where it affects 
him in such activities as the search for truth, but also in the 
physical realm it will affect him in the procuring and con- 
sumption of material goods. By reason of this truth men 
are naturally inclined to cooperate politically to form and 
maintain the state. But this is not the limit of their co- 
operation. They must cooperate as a family group, as a 
village group, as a city group, and finally as a provincial 
group, if they are to attain the good life in full measure. 

Now, since men must live in a group, because they 
are not sufficient unto themselves to procure the ne- 
cessities of life were they to remain solitary, it follows 
that a society will be the more perfect the more it is 
sufficient unto itself to procure the necessities of life. 

There is, indeed, to some extent sufficiency for life in 

one family of one household, namely in so far as per- 

tains to the natural acts of nourishment and the be- 
getting of offspring and other things of this kind; it 
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exists, furthermore, in one village with regard to those 
things which belong to one trade; but it exists in a city, 
which is a perfect community, with regard to all the 
necessities of life; but still more in a province because 
of the need of fighting together and mutual help 
against enemies. 


In the foregoing passage is the suggestion that nature 
sets certain limits to the self-sufficiency of any group. Thus, 
it does not belong to the village, as such, to attend to man’s 
need for nourishment; this is a family function. On the other 
hand, it does not belong to the family to carry on a trade. 
This is a village function, in which more than one family 
will participate. And so with the other groups. Elsewhere 
Aquinas teaches that the city group should seek to attain 
the highest self-sufficiency that nature allows. The city 
should not rely upon those outside her circle for those 
things that she ean procure by her own activity; for says 
St. Thomas, self-sufficiency is a mark of perfection in a 
thing. 

For the higher a thing is the more self-sufficient it 
is; since whatever needs another’s help is by that fact 
proven inferior. But that city is more fully self-suffi- 
cient which the surrounding country supplies with all 
its vital needs, than is another which must obtain 
these supplies by trade. A city which has an abundance 
of food from its own territory is more dignified than 
one which is provisioned by merchants. 

The rule of self-sufficiency is a rule of good order; for 
it pertains to good order that any social group should carry 
on all those functions for which nature has prepared it. It 
is part of good order that the smaller group should not 
be weakened by having its natural functions removed, and 
that the larger group should not be overburdened by its 
taking over functions not proper to its wider and higher 
level of common enterprise. 

3. Hierarchical Organization of Rural Society 

According to St. Thomas this cooperation of men as so- 
cial beings is not carried on in strict equality, i.e., men do 
not cooperate on one horizontal plane to achieve a common 
good. His teaching on this question is clear. Nature does not 
incline men to cooperate on one horizontal level; rather it 
inclines them to cooperate on many diverse functional 
levels to form an ordered hierarchy. Men are not equal in 
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all things, though they may possess in common a rational 
nature, a common origin, and destiny. They differ acci- 
dentally in power of intellect, will, and of body. Conse- 
quently, they naturally differ in their contribution to and 
participation in the benefits of the common good. These 
differences among men, St. Thomas regards as one of the 
necessary conditions of true order within any social or eco- 
nomie group having autonomous existence within the state. 
Thus the functional and hierarchical organization of the 
manor is according to man’s nature. It provided for the op- 
portunity of socio-economic cooperation on a local basis, 
and it provided for individual differences. As a consequence 
of this fact of individual differences in men, there will be 
classes in society. But it need not be that the membership 
within these classes should be static. Thomistic philosophy 
with much reason insists that the classes which naturally 
form in society be subordinated one to another, in a true 
inner unity within a hierarchy. The absence of this ordering 
is a cause of many contemporary socio-economic evils. 


4. Property in Land 

Where the fact of man’s social nature was affirmed as 
a living truth, as it was in the philosophy of Aquinas, the 
question of property in land was approached with a clearer 
~ realization that the land exists for all men. This is not to 
imply that Aquinas favors a socialization of property in 
land. His teaching represents a via media position. Against 
those who affirm that property in land should be held by 
the state, St. Thomas asserts that private property is ac- 
cording to the natural law; on the other hand, against those 
who like the disciples of Locke in a later age, raise the right 
of private property to an absolute right subject to no limita- 
tions, Aquinas teaches that private property may not be 
separated from the social trust or moral stewardship which 
are bound up in the divine plan with it. This teaching on 
land ownership will later be studied in its relation to the 
feudal organization of 18th century Europe. Under the 
feudal system the land was spoken of as held rather than 
owned: it was held by the king, under God; by the lord un- 
der the king; and by the peasant under the lord. Not all 
of the aspects of this much criticized and sometimes mis- 
understood organization of the manor can be defended. How- 
ever, the criticism leveled at this organization cannot with 
equal justice be leveled at Aquinas’ land policy. His policy 
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is not so intimately bound up with the manor that it can- 
not be applied with advantage in a different social frame- 
work. In this connection, too, it should be remembered that 
St. Thomas emphasized a law-making power of custom that 
was able to mitigate the force of the agrarian legislation of 
his time. In the philosophy of Aquinas the observance of 
those long standing customs of the manor by which the 
services of the peasant are fixed and his right of tenure se- 
cured is made a matter of obligation. Authoritative historians 
on the agrarian life of this time state that custom actually 
did have a strong effect in such matters as the protection 
of a peasant who could not pay rent on his land and in the 
determination of the amount of his services to the lord. 


5. The Dignity of Agricultural Labor 

Among some contemporary social thinkers there is ob- 
servable an inclination to look towards a future age in which 
an ever-increasing percentage of the population will be 
spared from the necessity of securing a living from the soil. 
The underlying assumption appears to be that the work of 
the husbandman is wanting in dignity. Such a change in 
the occupation of people does not necessarily represent true 
progress; and, if the number of husbandmen is to decrease 
in order that the number of factory workers may increase, 
then the result is retrogression. The following judgment 
pronounced by Pius XI upon certain kinds of modern fac- 
tory work reflects Aquinas’ philosophy of labor: 


And so bodily labor, which was decreed by Provi- 

dence for the good of man’s body and soul... has ev- 

‘ erywhere been changed into an instrument of strange 

perversion: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled 

and transformed, where men are corrupted and de- 
graded. 


It is understandable on Thomistie principles why men 
should suffer degradation through such types of factory 
labor; and on these same principles the work of the hus- 
bandman will be seen to be capable of perfecting man, and 
compatible with the good life. According to a Thomistic 
principle of metaphysics and psychology when man acts, 
he acts as a person; such is the union of all his component 
parts and faculties under the rational soul. In all his acts, 
such as the act of one’s hand in labor, the person acts; not 
merely the bodily member. Consequently, the manual labor 
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of a man is more than the repeated physical movements of 
the members of his body. Manual labor is performed by 
the person who is endowed with intellect and will. Herein 
is its dignity. Granted a worthy end, it retains its dignity as 
long as it involves the functioning of the intellect and the 
will. It loses it when, like to the activity of the brute which 
is determined ad unum, it allows no opportunity for the in- 
tellect to point out possible variations in procedure or for 
the will to choose among these possibilities. The work of 
the husbandman is dignified if judged by these standards. 
Moreover it is noble in its purpose, namely, to provide the 
necessities of life. St. Thomas calls the work of husbanding 
the fruits of nature ‘‘praiseworthy.’’ The husbandman uses 
his rational faculties to direct the organic and non-organic 
forces of nature to the production of new things. 


In part because of the inherent dignity of the husband- 
man’s work, and in part for other reasons, notably those 
connected with the problem of social order, St. Thomas may 
be said to favor the life of the people living on the land. 
A greater measure of peace is possible where there is a less- 
er concentration of population. 


That state enjoys a greater measure of peace whose 
people are more sparsely assembled together and dwell 
in smaller proportion within the walls of the town. For 
where men are crowded together, it is an occasion of 
quarrels and all the elements for seditious plots are 
provided. 


.... If man is to attain the good life, he must realize 
in himself the values to which he is inclined as a rational 
creature. In seeking for them, he must never be forced by 
circumstances to sacrifice the higher for the lower. He will 
be far from attaining the good life if secondary values, such 
as the material, preoccupy him out of all proportion, or 
if they are purchased at the cost of sacrificing the higher. 
The agrarian philosophy of St. Thomas, by assigning man 
to natural institutions on the land, such as the family and 
the community, and by stabilizing these institutions through 
the regulation of property in land, gives him security in the 
attainment of material goods, provides a natural check upon 
his quest of these goods, and allows him to labor for them 
with no detriment to his dignity as a man. To the degree 
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that it can control him in the quest of material goods it 
will free him for the attainment of the spiritual.} 

The strongest justification for asserting that rural life 
plays an important role in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
lies in the fact that a thriving rural life provides a founda- 
tion for the socio-economic order of the state. The rural peo- 
ple are an ordered people. They are ordered within the 
family group where they cooperate as parent or child, pater- 
familias or servant, in securing the necessities of life. The 
rural family is a true cell of society contributing with spe- 
cial effectiveness by the functions it performs to the life 
of the state. As members of the village group, the rural 
people cooperate in the common occupation of husbandry 
according to different levels of function. In this manner 
they form a true vocational group. Further, the wealth- 
getting activities of the rural people fall under the control 
of a natural teleology which checks man’s propensities to 
greed. Production is directed to a definite goal: whether 
this be the necessaries of life for a particular household, 
or village, or city within some ecity-country unit. The rural 
people, to the extent that they produce for use, bring order 
to the economie life of the state, especially in that sphere 
pertaining to food, clothing and shelter. The problems of 
food distribution are much simplified among an agrarian 
people. St. Thomas favored a widespread diffusion of hus- 
bandry as a check upon trade in foodstuffs, and he favored 
rural life as better securing the peace of the state. A flour- 
ishing rural life is important in his philosophical synthesis 
because it is a condition for the good internal order of the 
state as he conceives of the latter.? 


George H. Speltz, The Importance of Rural Infe According to the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945) pp. 1-19. 

2Tbid., p. 106. 
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